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INTRODUCTION 


Laurence Sterne was bom in Clonmel Barracks on the 24th of November 1713. He 
died in Bond Street lodgings on the i8th of March 1768, in the fifty-fifth year of an un- 
healthy life. Roger Steme, his' father, died a lieutenant in the army ; but Laurence was 
bred to the Church, that being a profession in which his family could look for patronage 
enough to secure his maintenance ; for his great-grandfather was Richard Sterne, who 
died Archbishop of York at the age of 87, thirty years before Laurence was bora. Sterne's 
grandfather, the eldest of the Archbishop's thirteen children, was Simon Sterne, who had 
married Mary Jaques, heiress of Elvington, five miles from York. He became the father 
of seven children, and died ten years before Laurence's birth. His eldest son was 
Richard, who, on his father’s death, succeeded to ElvingtQn, and became head of the 
family. Simon's second son was jaques, who took orders, and lived to become an Arch- 
deacon. He died in 1759. His seventh child was Roger Sterne, Laurence's father. 

In that year of Queen Anne’s reign when Steele and Addison were producing The 
spectator^ Roger Sterne, then an ensign, whose daily pay was three shillings and two- 
pence-halfpenny, married Agnes, widow of a Captain Hebert, and daughter of Mr. 
Nuttall, an Irish army sutler. Their first child, Mary. was bom at Lisle, in July 1712. Their 
second child, Laurence, was born, as before said, in Clonmel Barracks, on the a4th of 
November 1713. That being the year of the Peace of Utrecht, all regiments which had 
been raised since the Peace of Ryswick in 1697, excepting two, were broken. The 34th 
Foot, to which Ensign Roger Sterne belonged, was thus broken, and Roger Sterne went 
to his family in Yorkshire. Laurence Sterne wrote afterwards of his father, for his 
daughter Lydia, “ My father was a little smart man— active to the last degree in all 
exercises — most patient of fatigue and disappointments, of which it pleased God to give 
him full measure. He wsw in temper somewhat rapid and hasty, but of a kindly, sweet 
disposition, void of all designs, and so innocent in his own intentions that he suspected no 
one ; so that you might have cheated him ten times in a day, if nine had not been suf- 
ficient for your purpose.” 

After a few months the 34th Foot was established again, and Ensign Sterne, with his 
wife and her two infant children, joined his regiment at Dublin in the winter of 1714, at 
the beginning of the reign of George the First. The regiment moved presently to Exeter, 
where a third child was born ; he was named Joram. After about a year in barracks at 
Exeter, the regiment returned to Dublin. Ensign Sterne and his family had lived in bar- 
racks until now, when they furnished a house and remained in it for three years, till 17x9, 
when Laurence was six years old, Roger Steme was then ordered with hts regiment to 
join the Vigo expedition. Joram died of small-pox, and a girl, Anne, was born. Mother 
and children remained in the Isle of Wight till the father's return, then went to Wicklow 
Barracks, where, in 1720, another son was born , he was named Devuher. li'or six 
months the family now lived with a relation of Mrs. Sterne's, who was Vicar of Anamoe 
seven miles from Wicklow. In 1721 they were moved to Dublin, and spent a year in 
barracks there, where the child Anne died. They moved next to Mullingar, and then to 
Wicklow again, where the child Devisher, who had been left at a farmhouse, died ; and 
in 1723 another child was born, and was named Susan, and died. In 1724 another was 
born, who was named Catherine, and lived. 

The surviving children of the family were the two eldest and the youngest— Mary, 
Laurence, Catherine. Mary married a merchant of Dublin, who Ill-used her, became 
bankrupt, and, says Sterne, “ left my poor sister to shift for herself, which she was able 
to do but for a few months, for she went to a friend’s house in the country^ fuid died of a 
broken heart.” But Catherine survived her brother Laurence. 

In 1725, Roger Sterne obtained leave of absence to take his son Laurence, then aged 
eleven or twelve, to a school at Halifax, where the child would be under' the care of his 
uncle Richard, the head of the family and heir of Alvington, who was then living at 
Woodhouse, also his property, about a mile and a half out of Halifax. The boy never 
again saw his father. Roger Steme was at the siege of Gibraltar in 1727, and then went 
to Jamaica, where he died of yellow fever in March 1731, when Laurence, between 
seventeen and eighteen years old, was ready to leave the Halifax Free Grammar School, 
at which he had been placed. Recollections of his childhood, and kind memories of his 
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father, gave real tenderness afterwards to many a touch in Tristram Shandy '* that 
played about Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim. They may be felt also in passages of the 
story of Le Fevre, although that is said to have included recollections of the son of a 
Le Fevre, who was among the exiles from France after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and set up a French school at Portarlington. The son, who obtained a commis- 
sion in the army, is said to have become known to Sterne in his earlier life, and it is 
observed that Sterne has made his Le Fevre’s son a schoolmaster. But let us not omit to 
consider what must have been the effect on Laurence Sterne himself of a homele.ss child- 
hood, in which he was shifted restlessly from barrack to barrack, the comrade of small 
brothers and sisters of whom three perished under the blight of an unwholesome life. 

Sterne says of himself that " at school he would learn what he pleased, and notoftener 
than once a fortnight " In 1732 his uncle Richard sent him to Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and saved expense by entering him as a sizar. While at Cambridge he for the first time 
spat blood. He was small, thin, of consumptive habit, and the cough that now came 
stuck to him. He took his B A degree, and took Holy Orders ; was ordained deacon 
in 1736, and priest in August 1738. In the same year, family influence obtained for him 
the Vicarage of Sutton-on-the-Forest, which was in the gift of the Archbishop of York, 
His uncle Jaques.was Canon Residentiary, Prebendary and Precentor of York Minster, 
and held also two small rectories in Yorkshire. It was not until 1746 that Canon Sterne 
became Archdeacon. He h.'id a bachelor house at York in Minster Yard ; and there 
was also a town-house of Richard Sterne’s m Castlegrte. So far only as outward 
circ vims tan CCS were concerned, the way of life lay plain and easy before Laurence 
Sterne. In 1740 he proceeded to his M.A. degree. In 1741, after two years' courtship, 
he maiTled, in his 28th year, Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Lumley, late Rector 
of Bedal, Staffordshire. The lady had been in ill health, and had been lodging at 
York. She brought him 40 a year, and the further p.'itronage of a friend who would 
have the gift of some York preferment. Sterne had also the rare gift of genius, and the 
artist nature in him was perhaps indicated by a taste that he had for playing the 
bass viol .and for drawing. In 1743 the prcbendal stall and living of StilUngton became 
vacant, and were given to Slcme by his wife’s fnend. They added about ^50 a year 
to his income. 

It was at this time that the English novel had just broken itself free from the con- 
ventional forms of chivalrous pastoral romance, in which Pamelas and Parthenissas were 
all heroines of royal blood. Samuel Richardson had produced m 1740 his story of 
a Pamela who was only a servant-maid, and Henry Fielding, who was but six or 
seven years older than Laurence Sterne, had produced, with jest on the weak point in 
Richard.son's story, his “Joseph Andrews,” the first novel of our English master novelist, 
in 174a. In 1743 followed, among Fielding’s “Miscellanies,” his "History of the Life 
of the late Mr. Jfonathan Wild the Great,” a keen satire on false estimates of human 
glory. 

In Sterne there was frailty of body, and for his mind the springs of health had in his 
childhood been almost sealed up. He was conscious of the quick 'movement of 
his genius, and glad of applause for free sallies of wit. While Fielding’s mind, 
vigorous in health to the last, whatever the condition of his body, .shaped images of 
life, expressing the wholesome truths associated with revolt from dead convention and 
the growing movement towards truer relations between man and man, Sterne often was 
content to follow the humour of his day, in defiance of convention, sometimes by mere 
witless eccentricities, and often by witty flights beyond what ordinary men took for the 
bounds of decency. On the first of October 1745 a daughter was bom to bin., who 
was named Lydia, and died next day At this time Sterne’s wit, unknown to the world, 
had attached him to John Hall, who took from his wife’s family the name of 
Stevenson. Hall Stevenson was five years younger than himself, had been a fellow- 
commoner at Jesus College, and now lived crazily at Skelton Ca.sile, near Guisboro’, 
called the place “ Crazy Castle," and established there a would-be Rabelaisian order of 
the Monks of Medmenham Abbey. They took for their motto that of an ideal Abbey, 
through whose monks Rabelais pointed upwards to a higher race of men. But their 
minds were low, and could not rise above the gross animal surrounding within which 
Rabelais set the highest aspirations of his soul. Having John Hall Stevenson for 
one of his familiar friends, the Reverend Laurence Sterne employed his wit at 
Yorick in such unseemly trifling as his friend— his Eugenius— had mind enough to 
praise So began Sterne's association of himself with Rabchtis, of whose manner 
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Tristram Shandy " contains sundry weak imitations, but in whose mind there were 
aims and aspirations little known to Sterne. 

Sterne's mother appears to have maintained herself by keeping a school, until she was 
brought to ruin by the extravagance of her daughter Catherine. Sterne afterwards spoke 
of Catherine as “ unhappily estranged from me by my uncle’s wickedness and her own 
folly." But in the year before " Tristram Shandy ’’ appeared, a letter of Sterne's shows him 
to have been busy at York on his mother's behalf, for he writes, " I trust my poor mother’s 
affair is by this time ended to our comfort, and I trust to hers." The sins of omission in 
Sterne’s life were many ; but he did not deserve the sneer at the close of Horace Walpole’s 
note on the position of his mother ; “ I know from indubitable authority that his mother, who 
kept a school, having run in debt on account of an extravagant daughter, would have 
rotted in a gaol if the parents of her scholars had not raised a subscription for her. Her 
own son had too much sentiment to have any feeling. A dead ass was more important to 
him than a living mother." 

Sterne’s first printed work was a charity sermon preached at York on Good Friday in 
the year 1747. On the ist of December in that year a daughter was again bom to him. 
Again he gave the name of Lydia ; but this Lydia lived. A sermon preached on the a9th 
of July before the Judges at the York Summer Assizes, was not printed at the time, but 
was introduced afterwards into " Tristram Shandy" as the sermon on Conscience read by 
Corporal Trim. 

In the year 1759, the Rev. Mr. Sterne, aged forty-six, was in love sentimentally with a 
young French lady, Mi.ss Catherine de Fourmantelle, who was lodging at York with her 
mother. *' I must ever," he said, have some Dulcinea in my head : it harmonizes the 
soul." And so he h.^rmonized the soul by talking and writing empty sentiment, after the 
weaker manner of the sentimentalists who represented in France the emotional form of 
the re.action of the time, and whose great master was Rousseau, a man but one year 
older than Sterne. It was between 1747 and 1755 that Rousseau, sentimentally united to 
the cook-maid Therise Levasscur, sent all his five children to the Foundling Hospital, 
because he trembled to think how their mother would have spoilt them, or what 
monsters their mother’s family would have made of them. And yet in his “Emile," 
published in 1762, he thought it a fine sentiment to write, and therefore wrote, “ no toils, 
no poverty, attd no respect of men absolve a father from the duty of being himself the 
educator of his children." Tlie wntings of Rousseau, who was, like Sterne, a weak man 
of fine genius, were a product of the human forces of their time, under the influence of 
which Rousseau wrote. By his power of expression, he became a source from which like 
influences spread : and Sterne's sensitive mind was far more under the influence of Rousseau, 
and of those free movements of thought in his time to which Rousseau gave intellectual 
expression, than under the influence of Rabelais, or of those English writers who in his 
own day found in man the proper study of mankind. To Miss Fourmantelle Sterne 
wrote, “ I have but one obstacle to my happiness, and what that is you know as well as 
I." ITie reverend scnliment.ahst even speculated on his wife’s death by saying, “ God 
will open a door when wc shall some time be much more together." ^d in Sterne, as 
in Rousseau, the mainstay of the worst weaknesses w-as vanity. 

In 1758 there wa.s an ecclesiastical squabble at York. A lawyer, Dr. Topham, held an 
office in the Cathedral, to which, as a patent place, he claimed for his son the right of sue* 
cession. Sterne took part in the controversy th.it arose, and attacked the claim in a 
pamphlet, withheld from the press, in w'hich the story of the patent place was figured as 
the story of “A Good Warm Watcli Coat’’ that had hung up for many years in the 
church. Dr. Topham appeared in the parable under ihe name of Trim, At the .same 
time Sterne was beginning to write Tiistram Shandy, about the beginning of the year 

1759, ten years after Fielding’s “Tom Jones," and in the year of Voltaire’s “ Candide ’ 
and of Johnson’s “ Rasselas,” Indeed, when aiT.inging for publication in two volumes 
of the part then written, Sterne wrqte to Dodsley : “ I propose to pi int a lean edition, 
in two small volumes of the size of Rasselas, and on the same paper and type, at my 
own expense, merely to feel the pulse of the world, and that I may know what price 
to set on the remaining volume from the reception of the first.” If the venture succeeded 
he proposed to furnish a new volume every six months. 

Two small volumes, forming the first instalment nf“ Tristram Shandy, "appeared first at 
York in 1 759, and were reprinted in London. Their success was immediate, and in March 

1760, Sterne went to London, took lodgings in Fall Mall, “the genteelest in town," and 
wrote sentiment to Miss Fourmantelle as “dear, dear Jenny;" but there are no extant 
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letters to his wife. He sat to Sir Joshua Reynolds, taking extreme tmms to look derer : 
dined out abundantly ; and was, as Horace Walpole then reported of him, “ topsy-turvy 
with success and fame." Warbtu’ton gave Sterne the name he sought, ''the English 
Rabelais.” A new game of cards cdled "Tristram Shandy" was presented to the 
fashionable world ; and Gray the poet wrote, " one is invited to dinner, where he dines, 
a fortnight beforehand." Goldsmith, in "Hie Citiken of the World," conderiined the 
wilful indelicacies of the book, which had no other aim than to excite attention by de- 
fiance of convention while ingeniously pandering to the corrupt taste of the time. War- 
burton also ventured to write Sterne a wise and kind letter of counsel against them. Sterne 
had wit and genius given him for higher uses, and" Tristram Shandy " does not depend 
for life on its unseemly pages, which are only about a tenth part of the whole. In sweep- 
ing them out of this edition of the book — and so, for once, taking tithe from a parson- 
many shrewd turns of wit have doubtless been lost, but there is less disturbed enjoyment 
of the nine-tenths that remain. 

Sterne supped with the gay and dissolute Prince Edward, afterwards Duke of York ; 
announced sermons for publication as "The Sermons of Mr. Yorick and went back 
o Yorkshire with a new curacy of Coxwould, about sixteen miles from York, which he 
now made his home, and where he styled his parsonage house Shandy Hall. 

In January 1761, at the beginning of the reign of George HI., vols. iii. and iv. were 
ready. Sterne came to London to drink flattery, and before coming wrote in comic T.atin 
to Ins fnend. Hall Stevenson, that he was more than ever sick and tired of his wife — 
fatigatus ci tegrotus dc itteo uxore flus quant uftquam. He returned to Coxwould in J uly 
to write more volumes, " unless this vile cough kills me," anxious to be back in London. 
He was still negligent of Ins wife : and his daughter Lydia, fourteen years old and in weak 
health, was copying " Tristram " for him. Before Chnstmas 1761 he was again in London, 
and hurst a hlood-vcssel in his lungs. 

On the aist of December volumes v. and vi. appeared, containing his story of " Le 
Fevre." Sterne came to London again to be lionized ; travelled in 'France in January 
176a ; was lionized in Paris without his wife and daughter. Joined by his wife and 
Lydia in July 1762,— Lydia having "a vile asthma,"— he made an expen-sive journey to 
Lyons, Avignon, Toulou.se, where they remained while he finished another " Shandy ’’ 
s'olume. Having obtained extended leave from his Bishop, he left Toulouse for 
Bagiii^res, then visited Mar«^eillcs. By October 5, 1763, they were at Montpellier. 
Being told that the climate of Montpcllher would not suit him, Sterne became eager 
again for London. His wife, anxious for Lydia, remained at Montanban. Steine pass- 
ing through Pans, where he found Hume being lionized, was in London by the end of 
IMay. ' . . 

In January 1765 appeared volumes vii. andviii. of "Tristram Shandy.” He was in 
London till April,* then at Bath ; then sentiment, scandal, cough and spitUiig of blood. 

In September Sterne kad again to leave England. He pa.ssed through France, twice 
visiting Pans, went to Turin, to Rome, and was back in London, lodging at 41 Old Bond 
Street, when volume ix. (the last published) of "Tnstram Shandy "appeared. 

A Mrs. Diaper had come with weakened health from India with her children, sent by 
her husband Steme weakly sentimentalized with her as Eliza, wrote silly letters, 
enjoyed silly scandal, again broke a blood-vessel He was at Coxwould in September, 
when his wife and daughter returned . They were to winter at York, and return to France 
in the spring. Again there was spitting of blood, but after Christmaf Day Steme went 
to London again leaving his wife and daughter at York. * 

On the a7th of February 1768 appeared his " Sentimental Journey-" On the 18th of 
the following March Steme wa.s found dying in his lodgings by a footman sent to remind him 
that he was expected at one of the dinner parties to wbifch his vanity had caused him to 
sacrifice his higher duties as the fool of fashion. He was followed to his grave by two 
gentlemen in a mourning-coach. His body was then dug up by a resurrectionist, and 
afterwards rccognired on a dissccting-table. He died cleveb hundred’ pounds in debt, 
and left no will His effects produced only . 4400 - Hifc neglected wife gave up her own 
£40 a year to clear liis meiuory. But the hat Wtis Muit round for the wife and daughter of 
the Reverend Laurence Steme nt the next Yoik races, and from the sympathies of the 
sporting world ;(|8oo were collected 
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THE 


LIFE AND OPINIONS 


OF 

Tristram Shandy, Gentleman. 


VOLUME I. 


CHAPTER V. 

On the 5 th day of November, which to the era fixed on, was as 
near nine calendar months as any husband could in reason have ex- 
pected, was I, Tristram Shandy, Gentleman, brought /orth into this 
scurvy and disastrous world of ours. I wish I had been born in the 
moon, or in any of the planets (except Jdpiter lor Saturn), because I 
never could bear cold weather ; for it could not wejl have fared worse 
with me in any of them (though I will not answer for Venus) than it 
has in this vile dirty planet of ours, which of my conscience, with 
reverence be it s))oken, I take to Ije made up of the shreds and clippings 
of the rest ; not but the planet is well enough, provided a man could 
be born in it to a great title or to a gregt estate, or could anyhow con- 
trive to be called up to public charges and employments of dignity and 
power ; but that is not my case ; and thcicfore every man will speak of 
the fair as his own market has gone in it ; for which cause I affirm it 
over again to be one of the vilest worlds that ever was made ; for I can 
truly sjy, that from the first hour I drew my breath in it, to this, that I 
can now scarce draw it at all, for an asthma I got in skating against the 
wind in Flanders, 1 have l^een the continual sport of what the world 
calls Fortune, and though I will not wrong her by saying she has ever 
made me feel the weight of any great and signal evil ; yet with all the 
good temper in the world, I affirm it of her, that in every stage of my 
life, and at every turn and corner where she could get fairly at me, the 
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ungracious Duchess has pelted me with a set of as pitiful misadventures 
and cross accidents as ever small hero sustained. 


CHAPTER VI. 

In the beginning of the last chapter, I informed you exactly wkm I 
was born ; but 1 did not inform you how. No, that particular was 
reserved entirely fur a chapter by itself ; besides, Sir, as you and 1 are 
in a manner perfect strangers to each other, it would not have been 
proper to have let you into too many circumstances relating to myself 
at once. You must have a little patience. I have undertaken, you see, 
to write not only my life, but my opinions also ; hoping and expecting 
that your knowledge of my character, and of what kind of a mortal I 
am, by the one, would give you a better relish for the other. As you 
proceed further with me, the slight acquaintance which is now begin- 
ning betwixt us, will grow into familiarity ; and that, unless one of us is 
in fault, will terminate in friendship — O diem praclaruni / — then 
nothing which has touched me will be thought trilling in its nature, or 
tedious in its telling. Therefore, my dear friend and companion, if you 
should think me somewhat sparing of my narrative on my first setting 
out, bear with me, and let me go on, and tell my story my own way ; 
or if I should seem now and then to trifle upon the road, or sliould 
soinetimes put on a fool’s cap with a bell to it for a moment or two as 
we' pass along, <lon’t lly off, but rather courteously give me creflit for a 
little more wisdom than appears on my outside ; and as we jog on, 
either laugh with me, or at me, or in short, do any thing— only keep 
your temper. 


CHAPTER VII. 

In the same village where my father and mother dwelt, dwelt also a 
thin, upright, motherly, notable, good old body of a midwife, who, with 
the help of a little plain good sense, and some yeais full employment in 
her business, in which she had all along trusted little to her own efforts, 
and a great deal to those of dame Nature, had acquired in her way no 
small degree of reputation in the world ; by which word world, need I 
in this place inform your worship, that I would be understood to mean 
no more of it than a small circle described upon the circle of the great 
world of four English miles diameter, or ihert^bouts, of which the 
cottage where the good oid woman lived is supposed to l)e the centre. 
She had been left, it seems, a w'ldow in great distiess, with three or four 
small children, in her forty-seventh year ; and as she was at that time a 
person of decent carriage, grave deportment, a woman moreover of few 
words, and withal an object of compassion, whose distress and silence 
under it called out the louder for a friendly lift, the wife of the parson 
of the parish was touched with pity ; and having often lamented an in- 
convenience, to which her husband’s flock had for many years been 
exposed, inasmuch as there was no such thing as a midwife of any kind 
or degree to be got at, let the case have been never so urgent, within 
less than six or seven long miles riding, which said seven long miles 
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in dark nights and dismal roads, the country thereabouts beinf; nothing 
but a deep clay, was almost equal to fourteen ; and that in effect was 
sometimes next to having no midwife at all ; it came into her head that 
it would be doing as seasonable a kindness to the whole parish, as to 
the poor creature herself, to get her a little instructed in some of the 
plain principles of the business in order to set her up in it. As no 
woman thereabouts was better qualified to execute the plan she had 
formed than herself, the gentlewoman ’ very charitably undertook it ; 
and having ^eat influence over the female part of the parish, she 
found no dimcuhy in effecting it to the utmost of her wishes. 
In tiuth, the parson joined his intercut with his wife’s in the 
whole affair, and in order to do things as they should be, and give 
the poor soul as good a title by law to practice as his wife had given 
by institution, he cheerfully })aid the fees for the oidinary’s license 
himself, amounting in the whole to the sum of eighteen shillings and 
four-pence. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

De gustibics non est disputandum : that is, there is no disputing 
against Ilobby-hoises ; and, for my pait, I seldom do; nor could I 
with any sort of grace had I been an enemy to them at the bottom, for 
happening at certain intervals and changes of the moon to be both 
fiddler and painter, according as the fly stings : be it known to you, 
that I keep a couple of pads myself, upon which in their turns (nor do 
I care who knows it), I frequently ride out and take the air ; though 
sometimes, to my shame be it si>oken, I take somewhat longer journeys 
than what a wise man would think altogether rights but the truth 
is, 1 am not a wise man ; and besides am a mortal of so little conse- 
quence in the world, it is not much matter what I do ; so I seldom fret 
or fume at all or about it : nor does it muth disturb mv rest when I sefe 
such great loids and tall personages as hereafter follow, such, for in- 
stance, as my Lord A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, K; L, M, N, O, P, Q, 
and so on, all of a row, mounted upon their several horses ; some with 
large stirrups, getting on in a more grave and sober pace ; others, on the 
contrary, tucked up to their very chins, with whips across their mouths, 
scourging and, scampering it away like so many little parti-coloured 
devils astride a mortgage, and as if some of them were resolved to break 
their necks. So much the better, say I to myself ; for in case 
the w'orst should happen, ihfe world would make a shift to do 
excellently well without them ; and for the rest, why, God speed 
them; even let them ride on without any opposition from me; for 
were their lordships unhorsed this veiy night, ^is ten to one but that 
many of them would be worse mounted by one half before to-morrow 
morning. 

Not many of these instances therefore can be said to break in upon 
my rest. But there is an instance, which 1 own puts me off my guards 
and that is when I see one born for gr^at actions, and, what is still more 
for his honour, whose nature ever inclines him to good ones, when 1 
behold such a one, my lord, like yourself, whose principles and coi;tda<;t 
are as generoqs apd noble as his blood, and whoip for that ractfOQ a 
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Qomipt world cannot spate moment t when I tee tudi a onty my 
lord* mottnted^-thoqgh it is bnt for a minnlQ beyond the that which my 
love to my oonntiy hat presc rib ed to himi and my seal for his glory 
wishes, then, my lord, I cease to be a pliilotopher, and in the hrit 
transport of an honest impatience, I widi the Hobby-horse with all his 
fraternity at the devil 

“Mv Lord, 

** 1 maintain this to be a dedication, notwithstanding its singulari^ in 
the three great essentials, of matter, form, and place : 1 beg, therefore, 
you \idU accept it as such, and that you will permit me to lay it with the 
most respectful humility at your lordship’s feet, when you are upon 
them, which you can be when you please ; and that is, my lord, when- 
ever there is occasion for it, and 1 will add to the best purposes too. 1 
have the honour to be, 

“ My lord, your lordship’s most obedient, 

“ And most devoted, and most humble servant, 
“Tristram Shandy.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

I SOLEMNLY declare to all mankind that the above dedication was 
made for no one prince, prelate. Pope, or potentate, duke, marquis, 
earl, viscount, or baron, of this or any other realm in Christendom ; 
nor has it yet been hawked about, or offeied publicly or privately, 
directly or indirectly, to any one person or personage, great or small ; but 
is honestly a true virgin dedication, untried on upon any soul living. 

I labour this point so particularly merely to remove any offence or 
objection which might arise against it from the manner in which 1 
propose to make the most of it ; which is the putting it up feuily to 
puldic sale, which 1 now do. 

Every author has a jvay of his own in bringing his points to bear ; 
for my own part, ds I hate chaffering and higgling for a few guineas in 
a dark entry, I resolved within myself, from the very beginning, to deal 
squarely and openly with your great folks in this affair, and try whether 
I should not come off the belter by it. 

If therefore there is any one duke, marquis ,earl, viscount, or baron in 
these His Majesty’s dominions who stands in need of a tight, genteel 
dedication, .and w'hom the above will suit (for, by-the-by, unless it 
suits in some degree, I will not part with it), it is much at his service for 
fifty guineas, which I am positive is twenty guineas less than it ought to 
be aM^rded for by any man of genius. 

My lord, if you examine it over again, it is far from being a gross 
piece of daubing, as some dedications are. The design, your lordship 
secs, is good, the colouring transparent, the drawing not amiss, or, to 
speak more like a man of science, and measure my piece in the painter’s 
scale, divided into 20, 1 believe, my lord, the outlines will turn out as 
12, the composition as 9, the colouring as 6, the expression 13 and a 
half, and the design — if I may be allowed, my lord, to understand my 
own design, and supposing absolute perfection in designing — to be as 
20, I think it cannot well fall short of 19. Besides all this, there is 
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keeping in nid the dark strokee in the Hobbjr-hone (which is n 
secondary and a kind of background to tke whole) give 

great force to the principal lights in ^our own figme, and mtit it come* 
off wonderfully, m besides there is an air of originality in the tMt 
ensem^U, 

Be pleased, my good lord, to order the sum to be paid into the 
hands of Mr. Bodsley, for the benefit of the author ; and in the next 
edition care shall be taken that this chapter be expunged, and your 
lordship’s titles, distinctions, arms and good actions, be placed at the j 
front of the preceding chapter : all which from the words De 
non €st disputandum^ and whatever else in this book relates to Hob* 
horses, but no more shall stand dedicated to your lordship. The i, 

1 dedicate to the mo6n, who, by-the-by, of all the patrons or matibns 
I can think of, has most power to set my book a-going, and make the 
world run mad after it. 

Bright Goddess, 

If thou art not too busy with Candid and Miss Cunegund’s affairs, 
take Tiistram Shandy’s under thy protection also. 


CHAPTER X. 

Whatever degree of small merit, the act of benignity in favour of the 
midwife might justly claim, or in whom that claim truly rested, at first 
sight seems not very material to thb history ; certain, however, it was, 
that the gentlewoman, the parson’s wife, did run a^ay at that time with 
the whole of iU And yet, for my life, I cannot help thinking but that 
the parson himself, though he had not the good fortune to hit upon the 
design first, yet, as he heartily concurred in it the moment it was laid 
before him, and as heartily parted with his money to cany it into 
execution, had a claim to some share of it, if not to a full half of what- 
ever honour was due to it 

The world at that time was pleased to determine the matter otherwise. 

Lay down the book, and I will allow you half a day to give a pro- 
bable guess at the grounds of this procedure. 

Be it known, then, that for about five years before the date of 
the midwife’s license, of which you have h^ so circumstantial an 
account, the parson we have to do with had made himself a country- 
talk by a breach of all decorum which he had committed against himself, 
his station, and his office, and that was in never appearing better, or 
otherwise mounted than upon a lean, sorry jackass of a horse, value 
about one pound fifteen shillings, who, to shorten all description of him, 
was full brother to Rosinante, as far as similitude congenial could make 
him, for he answered his description to a hair-breadth in everything, 
except that I do not remember it is any where said that Rosinante was 
broken-winded, and that, moreover, Rosinante, as is the happiness of most 
Spanish horses, fat or lean, was undoubtedly a horse at all points. 

I know very well that the hero’s horse was a horse of chaste deport- 
ment, which may have given grounds for a contrary opinion. But it is 
certain at the same time that Rosinante’s Continency (as may be demon- 
strated from the adventure of the Yanguesian carriers) proceeded from 
no bodily defect or cause whatsoever, but from the temperance and 
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orderly current of his blood ; and let me tell you, madam, there is a 
gread deal of very good chastity in the world, in behalf of which you 
could not say more for your life. 

Let that be as it may, as my purpose is to do exact justice to every 
creature brought upon the stage of this dramatic wort, I could not 
stifle this distinction in favour of Don Quixote’s horse ; in all other points 
the parson’s horse, I say, was just suen another, for he was as lean, and 

lank, and as sorry a jade as Humility herself could have bestrided. 

In the estimation of here and there a man of weak judgment, it was 
greatly in the parson’s power to have helped the l^re of this horse of 
his, for he was master of a very handsome demi-peaked saddle, quilted 
on the seat with green plush, garnished with a double row of silver- 
headed studs, and a noble pair of shining brass sthrrups, with a housing 
altogether suitable, of grey superfine cloth, with an edging of black lace, 
terminating in a deep black silk fringe, potidre d*or^ all which he had 
purchased in the pride and prime of his life, together with a grand 
embossed bridle ornamented at all points as it should be. But not 
caring to banter his beast, he had hung all these up behind his study- 
door, and, in lieu of them, had seriously befitted him with just such a 
bridle and such a saddle as the figure and value of such a steed might 
well and truly deserve. 

In the several sallies about his parish, and in the neighbouring visits 
to the gentry who lived around him, you will easily comprehend that the 
parson, so appointed, would both hear and see enough to keep his philo- 
sophy from rusting. To speak the truth, he never could enter a village 
but he caught the attention of both old and young. Labour stood still 
as he passed, the bucket hung suspended m the middle of the well, the 
spinning wheel forgot its round, even chuck-fai thing and shuffle-cap 
themselves stood gaping till he had got out of sight, and as his move- 
ment was not of the quickest, he had generally time enough upon his 
hands to make his observations, to hear the groans of the serious, and 
the laughter of the light-hearted, all which he bore with excellent tran- 
quillity. His character was— he loved a jest in his heart, and as he saw 
himself in the true point of ridicule, he would say, he could not be angry 
with others for seeing him in a light in which he so strongly saw himself ; 
so that to his friends, who knew his foible was not the love of money, 
and who therefore made the less .scruple in bantering the extravagance 
of his humour, instead of giving the tnie cause, he chose rather to join 
m the laugh against himself, and as he never carried one single ounce 
of flesh upon his own bones, being altogether as spare a figure as his 
beast, he would sometimes insist upon it that the horse was as good as 
the rider deserved — that they were centaur-like, both of a piece. At 
other times, and in other moods, v'hen his spirits were above the 
temptation of false wit, he would say he found himself going off fast in 
a consumption, and with great gravity would pretend he could not bear 
the sight of a fat horse without a dejection of heart, and a sensible 
alteration in his pulse, and that he had made choice of the lean one he 
rode upon, not only to keep himself in countenance, but in spirits. 

At different times he would give fifty humorous and opposite reasons 
for riding a meck-spirited jade of a broken-winded horse preferable to 
one of mettle — for on such a one he could sit mechanically, and medi- 
tate delightfully vanitaU mundi et fu§a sc^culi^ as with the advan* 
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tage of a deaths head before him ; that in all other exercitations he 
could spend his time as he rode slowly along to as much account as in 
his study ; that he could draw up an argument in his sermon, or a hole 
in his breeches, as steadily on the one as in the other ; that brisk 
trotting' and slow argumentation, like wit and judgment, were two 
incompatible movements ; but that upon his steed he could unite and 
reconcile eveiything : he could compose his sermon, he could compose 
his cough, and, in case nature gave a call that way, he could likewise 
compose himself to sleep. In short, the parson upon su^h encounters 
would assign any cause but the true cause — and he withheld the true 
one, only out of a nicety of temper, because he thought it did honour to 
him. 

But the truth of the story was as follows : In the hrst years of this 
gentleman’s life, and about the time whpn the superb saddle and bridle 
were purchased by him, it had been his manner, or vanity, or call it 
wliat you will, to run into the opposite extreme. In the language of 
the country where he dwelt, he was said to have loved a good horse, 
and generally had one of tlie best in the whole parish standing in his 
stable always ready for saddling ; and as the nearest midwife, as I told 
you, did not live nearer to the village than seven mjles, and in a vile 
country, it so fell out that the poor gentleman was scarce a whole week 
together without some piteous application for his beast ; and as he was 
not an unkind-hearted man, and every case was more pressing and more 
distressful than the last ; as much as he loved his beast, he had never n 
heart to refuse him. The upshot of which was generally this— that his 
horse was either clapped, or spavined, or greased, or he was twitter- 
boned or broken-winded, or something, in short, or other had befallen 
him which would let him carry no flesh ; so that he had, every nine or 
ten months, a bad hor^e to get nd of and a good horse to purchase in 
his stead. 

What the loss in such a balance might amount to communibus anniSt 
I would leave to a special jury of sufferers in the same tialTic to deter- 
mine ; but let it be what it would, the honest gentleman bore it for 
many years without a murmur, till at length, by repeated ill-accidents 
of the kind, he found it necessary to take the thing under consideration ; 
and upon weighing the whole and summing it up in his mind, he found 
it not only disproportioned to his other expenses, but withal so heavy 
an article in itself as to disable him from any other act of generosity 
in his parish. Besides this, he considered that, with half the sum thus 
galloped away, he could do ten times as much good. And what still 
weighed more with him than all other considerations put together 
was this, that it confined all his charity into one particular channel, 
reserving nothing for the impotent, nothing for the aged, nothing for the 
many comfortless scenes he was hourly called forth to visit, where 
poverty, and sickness, and affliction dwelt togetlier. 

P'or these reasons he tesolved to discontinue the expense ; and there 
appeared but two possible ways to extricate him clearly out of it — and 
these were either to make it an irrevocable law never more to lend his 
steed upon any application whatever, or else to be content to ride the 
last poor devil, such as they had made him, with all his aches and in- 
firmities, to the very end of the chapter. 

As he dreaded his own constancy in the first, he very cheerfully 
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betook himself to the second { and though he could very well have 
explained it» as 1 said, to his Wour, yet, lor that very reason, he had a 
sfArit above it, choosing rather to bear the contempt « his enemies and 
the laughter of his friends than undergo the pain of telling a story^^ whidi 
might seem a panegyric upon himself. / 

1 have the highest idea of the spiritual and refined sei^tinS<9^' af this 
reverend gentleman from this single stroke in his character which I 
think comes up to any of the honest refinements of the peerless knight of 
La Mancha, whom, by-the-by, with all his follies, 1 love more, and 
would actually have gone farther to have paid a visit to, than the greatest 
hero of antiquity. 

But this is not the moral of my story. The thing I had in view was 
to show the temper of the world in the whole of. this affair ; for you 
must know that so long as this explanation would have done the parson 
ciedit — the devil a soul could find it out — I suppose his enemies would 
not, and that his friends could not. But no sooner did he bestir himself 
in behalf of the midwife, and pay the expenses of the ordinary's license 
to set her up, but the whole secret came out : every horse he hqd lost, 
and two horses more than ever he had lost, with all the circumstances of 
their destruction, were known and distinctly remembered. The story 
ran like wildfire. “ The parson had a returning fit of pride which had 
just seized him, and he was going to be well mounted once again in his 
life : and if it was so, 'twas plain as the sun at noon day he would 
pocket the expense of the license ten times told the very first year ; so 
that everybody was left to judge what were his views in this act of 
charity.” 

What were his views in this, and in every other aciion of his life, or 
rather what were the opinions which floated in the brains of other 
people concerning it, was a thought which too much floated in his 
own, and too often broke in upon his rest, when he should have been 
sound asleep. 

About ten years ago this gentleman had the good fortune to be made 
entirely easy upon that .score, it being just so long since he left his 
parish and the whole world at the same time behind him, and stands 
accountable to a judge of whom he will have no cause to complain. 

But there is a fatality attends the action of some men. Order them 
as they will, they pass through a certain medium which so twists and 
refracts them from their true directions that, with all the tiles to praise 
which a rectitude of heart can give, the doers of them are nevertneless 
foiced to live and die without it. 

Of the truth of whicli this gentleman was a painful example. But to 
know by what means this came to pass, and to make that knowledge 
of use to you, I insist upon it that you read the two. following chapters, 
which contain such a sketch of his life and conversation as will carry its 
moral along with it. 'When this is done, if nothing stops us in our way, 
we will go oil. 


CHAPTER XI. 

'VORICK was this parson’s name, and what is very remarkable in it (os 
appears from a most ancient accotint of the family wrote upon strong 
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veUmHf and now in perfect lireservatlon), it had been exactly so spdt 
for near— I was within an oee of saying nine hundred years ; but 
I would not shake my credit in telling an improbable truth, however 
indisputable in itself, and therefore 1 shall content myself with only 
saying it had been exactly so spelt, without the least variation or trans* 
position of a single letter, for I do not know how long, which is more 
than I would venture to say of one half of the best surnames in the 
kingdom, which, in a course of years, have generally undergone as 
many chops and changes as their owners. Has this been owing to the 

f ride or to the shame of their respective proprietor's ? I honest truth, 
think sometimes to the one and sometimes to the othei^ just as the 
temptation has wrought. But a villainous affair it is, and will one day 
so blend and confou^ us all together, that no one shall be able to stand 
up and swear ^*that his own great-grandfather was the man who did 
either this or that." 

This evil had^been sufficiently fenced against by the prudent care of 
the Yorick family, and their religious preservation of these records I 
quote, ^which do further inform us that the family was originally of 
^nish extraction, and had been transplanted into England as early as 
in the reign ot Hurwendillus, king of Denmark, in whose court it seems 
an ancestor of this Mr. Yorick’s, and from whom he was lineally 
descended, held a considerable post to the day of his death. Of what 
nature this considerable post was, this record saith not, it only adds, 
that for near two centiiries it had been totally abolished as altogether 
unnecessary, not only in that court, but in every other court m the 
Christian world. 

It has often come into my head, that this post could be no other than 
that of the king’s chief Jester ; and that Hamlet’s Yorick in our 
Shakespeare, many of whose plays, you know, are founded upon 
authenticated facts, was certainly the very man. 

I have not the time to look into Saxo Grammaticus’s Danish history, 
to know the certainty of this ; but if you have leisure, and can easily get 
at the book, you may do it full as well yourself. 

I had just time in my travels through Denmark with Mr. Noddy’s 
eldest son, whom, in the year 1741, I accompanied as governor, riding 
along with him at a prodigious rate through most parts of Europe, and of 
which original journey performed by us two, a most delectable narrative 
will be given in the progress of this work. I had just time, I say, and 
that was all, to prove the truth of an observation made by a long so- 
journer in that country ; namely, “That Nature was neither very lavish, 
nor was she very stingy in her gifts of genius and capacity to its inhabi- 
tants ; but, like a discreet parent, was moderately kind to them all, 
observing such nn equal tenor in the distribution of her favours, ns to 
bring them, in those points, pretty near to a level with each other ; so 
that you will meet with few instances in that kingdom of refined parts, 
but a great deal of good plain household understanding amongst all ranks 
of people, of winch everybody has a share which is, I think, very 
right. 

With us, you see, the case is quite different ; we are all ups and downs 
in this matter ; ytm are a great genius ; or it is fifty to one, sir, you are 
a great dunce and a blockhead ; not that there is a total want of inters 
mediate steps, no, we are not so irregular as that comes to ; but the two 
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extremes are more common, and in a greater degree in this unsettled 
island, where Nature, in her gifts and dispositions of this kind, is most 
whimsical and capricious ; fortune herself, not being more so in the 
behest of her goods and chattels than she. 

This is all that ever staggered my faith in regfard to Yorick's extraction, 
who, by what I can remember of him, and by all the accounts I could 
ever get of him, seemed not to have had one single drop of Danish 
blood in his whole crasis ; in nine hundred years it might possibly have 
all run out. 1 will not philosophize one moment with you about it ; 
for happen how it would, the fact was this : that instead of that cold 
phlegm and exact regularity of sense and humours you would have 
looked for in one so extracted, he was, on the contrary, as mercurial and 
sublimated a composition, ns heteroclite a creature in all his declen- 
sions, with as mu^ life, and whim, and gAiti de caeur about him, as the 
kindliest climate could have engendered and put together. With all 
this sail, poor Yorick carried not one ounce of ballast ; he was utterly 
unpractised in the world ; and at the age of twenty-six, knew just about 
as well how to steer his course in it as a romping unsuspicious girl of 
thirteen : so that upon his first setting out, the brisk gale of his spirits, 
as you will imagine, ran him foul ten times in a day of somebody’s 
tackling ; and as the grave and more slowpaced were oftenest in his 
way, you may likewise imagine *twas with such he generally had the ill 
luck to get the most entangled. For aught I know, there might be 
some mixture of unlucky wit at the bottom of such fiacas, for, to speak 
the truth, Yorick had an invincible dislike and opposition in his nature 
to gravity ; not to gravity as such, for where gravity was wanted, he 
would be the most grave and serious of mortal men for days and weeks 
together ; but he was an enemy to the affectation of it, and declared 
open war against it, only as it appeared a cloak for ignorance or 
for folly; and then, whenever it fell m his w-ay, liowever sheltered and 
protected, he seldom gave it much quarter. 

Sometimes, in his wild way of talking, he w'ould say that gravity was 
an arrant scoundrel ; and he would add, of the most dangerous kind, 
too, because a sly one ; and that he verily believed, more honest well- 
meaning people were bubbled out of their goods and money by it in one 
twelvemonth, than by pocket-picking and shop-lifting in seven. In the 
naked temper which a merry heart discovered, he w^ould say, there was 
no danger but to itself ; whereas the very essence of gravity was design, 
and consequently deceit; ’twas a taught trick, to gain credit of the 
world for more sense and knowledge than a man was worth ; and that, 
with all its pretensions, it was no better, but often worse, than what a 
French wit had long ago defined it-*-viz., a mysterious carriage of the 
body to cover the defects of the mind ; which definition of gravity, 
Yorick, with great imprudence, would say, doerved to be wrote in 
letters of gold. 

But, in plain truth, he was a man unhackneyed and unpractised in 
the world, and was altogether as indiscreet and foolisii on every other 
subject of discourse, where policy is wont to impress restraint. Yorick 
had no impression but one, and that was what arose from the nature of 
the deed spoken of ; which impression he would usually translate into 
plain English without any periphrasis, and too oft without much dis- 
tinction of either personage, time, or place ; so that when mention was 
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made of a pitiful or an ungenerous proceeding* he never gave himself a 
moments time to redect vmo was the hero of the piece, what his station, 
or how far he had power to hurt him heteafter ; but if it was a ditty 
action, vrithout more ado, the man was a dirty fellow, and so on. And 
as his comments had usually the ill fate to be terminated either in a 
don pioif or to be enlivened throughout with some diollery or humour 
of expression, it gave wings to Yorick’s indiscretion. In a word, 
though he never sought, yet at the same time, as he seldom shunned 
occasions of saying what came uppermost, and without much ceremony, 
he had but too many temptations in life, of scattering his wit and his 
humour, his gibes and his jests about him. They were not lost for vi ant 
of gathering. 

What were the consequences, and what was Yorick’s catastrophe 
thereupon, you will read in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The mortgager and the mortgagee differ the one from the other, not 
more in length of purse, than the jester and jestee do in that of memory. 
But in this Die comparison between them runs, as the scholiasts call it. 
Upon all four , which, by-the-by, is upon one or two legs more than 
some of the best of Ilomer^s can pretend to ; namely, Diat the one 
raises a sum and the other a laugh at your expense, and think no more 
about it. Interest, however, still runs on in both cases ; the periodical 
or accidental payments of it, just serving to keep tlie memory of the 
affair alive ; till at length, in some evil hour, pop comes the creditor 
upon each, and by demanding principal upon the spot, together with full 
interest to the very day, makes them both feel the full extent of their 
obligations. 

As the reader (for I hate your ifs) has a thorough knowledge of 
human nature, I need not say more to satisfy him, that my hero <5ould 
not go on at this rate without some slight experience of these incidental 
mementos. 'I'o speak the truth, he had wantonly involved himself in a 
multitude of small book debts of this stamp, which, notwithstanding 
Eugenius’s frequent advice, he too much disregarded, thinking that, as 
not one of them was contracted through any malignancy, but, on the 
contraiy, from an honesty of mind and a mere jocundity of humour, 
they would all of them be crossed out in couise. 

Eugenius would never admit this, and would often tell him that one 
day or other he would certainly be reckoned with, and he would often 
add, in an accent of soriowful apprehension, to the uttermost mite. To 
which Yorick, with liis usual carclcssncb^ of heart, would as often 
answer with a pslnaw ! and if the subject was started in the fields, 
with a hop, skip, and a jum)), at the end of it ; but if close pent up gi 
the social chimney corner, where the culprit was barricadoed in, with a 
table and a couple of arm-chairs, and could not so readily fly off in a 
tangent, Eugenius would then go on with his lecture upon discretion, in 
words lo this purpose, though somewhat better put together : — 

** Trust me, dear Yorick, this unwary pleasantry of this will sooner 
6r later bring thee into scrapes and difficulties, w'hich no afterwit can 
OJetricat^ thee out of. In these sallies, too oft I see it happens that a 
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person laughed at considers himself in the light of a person injuredi with 
all the rights of such a situation belonging to him, and when thou, 
viewest him in that light too, and reckonest up his friends, his family, 
his kindred, and allies, and musterest up with them the many recruits * 
which will list under him from a sense of common danger, it is no extra- 
vagant arithmetic to say that for every ten jokes thou hast got an hun- 
dred enemies, and till thou hast gone on and raised a swarm of wasps 
about thy eai^ and art half stung to death by them, thou wilt never pe 
convinced it is so. 

** I cannot suspect it in the man whom I esteem that there is the least 
spur from spleen or malevolence of intent in these sallies. 1 believe and 
know them to be truly honest and sportive ; but consider, my dear lad, 
that fools cannot distinguish this, and that knaves will not ; and thOu 
knowest not what it is, either to provoke the one, or to make merry 
with the other. Whenever they associate for mutual defence, depend 
upon it they will carry on the war in such a manner against thee, my 
dear friend, as to make thee heartily sick of it, and of thy life too. 

** Revenge from some baneful corner shall level a tale of dishonour 
at thee, which no innocence of heart or integrity of conduct shall set 
right. The fortunes of thy house shall totter, thy character, which led 
the way to them, shall bleed on every side of it, thy faith questioned, 
thy works belied, thy wit forgotten, thy learning trampled on. To 
wind up the last scene of thy trag^y, cruelty and cowaidice, twin- 
ruffians, hired and set on by malicoin the dark, shall strike together at 
all thy infirmities and mistakes. The best of us, my dear bd, lie open 
there; and trust me, trust me, Yorick, when to gratify a private 
appetite it is once resolved upon that an innocent and an helpless 
creature shall be sacrificed, ’tis an easy matter to pick up sticks enough 
from any thicket wheie it has strayed, to make a fire to offer it up with." 

Yorick scarce ever heard this sad vaticination of his destiny read over 
to him, but with a tear stealing from his eye, and a promissory look 
attending it, that he was resolved for the time to come to ride his tit 
with more sobriety. But, alas, too late 1 A grand confederacy, 

with and at the head of it, was formed before the first 

prediction of it. The whole plan of the attack, just as Eugenius 
had foreboded, was put in execution all at once, with so little mercy on 
the side of the allies^ and so little suspicion m Yorick of what was 
carrying on against him, that when he thought, good easy man I full 
surely preferment was over-ripening, they had smote his root, and then 
he fell, as many a worthy man had fallen before him. 

Yorick, however, fought it out with all imaginable gallantry for some 
time, till, overpowered by numbers, and worn out at length by the 
calamities of the war, but more so by the ungenerous manner in which it 
was carried on, he threw down the sword, and though he kept up his 
spirits in appearance to the last, he died nevertheless, as was generally 
thought, quite broken-heai ted. 

What inclined Eugenius to the same opinion was as follows 

A few hours before Yorick breathed his last, Eugenius stepped in with 
an intent to take his last sight and last farewell of him. Upon his 
drawing Yorick’s curtain, and asking how he felt himself, Yorick, 
looking up in his face, took hold of bis hand, and, after thanking him 
for the many tokens of his friendship to him, for which, he said, if it 
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was their fate to meet hereafter, he would thank him again and again, 
he told him he was within a few hours of givin? his enemies the slip 
for ever. I hope not/* answered Eugenius, with tears trickling down 
his cheeks, and with the tenderest tone that ever man spoke. ** I hope 
not, Yorick/' said he. Yorick replied, with a look up, and a gentle 
squeeze of Eugenius’s hand, and that was all ; but it cut Eu^[eniu$ to his 
heart. *' Come, come, Yorick,** quoth Eugenius, wiping ms eyes, and 
summoning up the man within him, ** my dear lad, be comforted ; let 
not all thy spirits and fortitude forsake thee at this crisis, when thou 
most wantest them. Who knows what resources are in store, and 
what the power of God may yet do for thee?” Yorick laid his hwd 
upon his heart, and gently shook his head. “ For my part,*’ continued 
Eugenios, crying bitterly as he uttered the words, “I declare I know 
not, Yorick, how to part with thee, and would gladly flatter my hopes,*’ 
added Eugcnius, ‘cheering up his voice, ” that there is still enough left 
of thee to make a bishop, and that I may live to see it.’* “ I beseech 
thee, Eugenius,” quoth Yorick, taking off his night-cap as well as he 
could with his left hand, his right being still grasped close in that of Euge- 
nius, ** I beseech thee to take a view of my head.” ** I see nothing that 
ails it,” replied Eugenius. “ Then, alas ! my friend,” said Yorick, “let me 
tell you that *tis so bruised and mis&hapened with the blows which 

— and and some others have so unhandsomely given me 

in the dark, that I might say with Sancho Panza, that should 1 recover, 
and ’ mitres thereupon be suffered to rain down from heaven as thick us 
hail, not one of them would fit it.* ** Yorick’s last breath was hanging 
upon his trembling lips, ready to depart, as he uttered this, yet still it 
was uttered with something of a Cervantlc tone, and as he spoke it, 
Eugenius could perceive a stream of lambent fire lighted up for a 
moment in his eyes, faint picture of those flashes of his spirit, which 
(as Shakespeare said of his ancestoi) were wont to set the table in 
a roar 1 

Eugenius was convinced from this that the heart of his friend was 
broke ; he sqeezed his hand, and then walked softly out of the room, 
weeping as he walked. Yorick followed Eugenius with his eyes to the 
door; he then closed them, and never opened them more. 

.He lies buried in a corner of his chuichyard, in the parish of , 

under a plain marble slab, which his friend Eugenius, by leave of his 
executors, laid upon his grave, with no more than these three words of 
inscription, serving both for his epitaph and elegy : 


Alas, poor YORICK I 


Ttn times in a day has Yorick’s ghost the consolation to bear his 
monumental inscription read over, with such a variety of plaintive tones, 
as denote a general pity and esteem for him ; a foot-way crossing the 
churchyard close by the side of his grave, not a passenger goes by 
without stopping to cast a look upon it and sighing as be walks on, 
Alas, poor Yorick! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Jt is so long since the reader of this rhapsodical work has been parted 
from the midwife, that it is high time to mention her again to him, 
merely to put him in mind that there is such a body still in the world, 
and whom, upon the best judgment I can form upon my own plan at 
present, I am going to introduce to him for good and all. But as fresh 
matter may be started, and much unexpected business fall out betwixt 
the reader and myself which may require immediate dispatch, twas 
right to take care that the poor v/oman should not be lost in the mean* 
time ; because when she is wanted we can no way do without her. 

I think I told you that this good woman was a person of no small 
note and consequence throughout our whole village and township ; that 
her fame had spread itself to the very out edge and circumference of 
that circle of importance, of which kind every soul living, whether he 
has a shirt to his back or no, has one surrounding him — which said 
circle, by the way, whenever 'tis said that such a one is of great weight 
and importance in the world, I desire may be enlarged or contracted in 
your worship’s fancy, in a compound ratio of the station, profession, 
knowledge, abilities, height, and depth (measuring both ways) of the 
personage brought before you. 

In the present case, if 1 remember, I fixed it at about four or five 
miles, which not only comprehended the whole parish, but extended 
itself to two or three of the adjacent hamlets in the skirts of the next 
parish, which made a considerable thing of it. I must add that she 
was, moreover, very well looked on at one large grange liouse, and 
some other odd houses and farms within two or three miles, as 1 said, 
from the smoke of her own chimney. But I must here, once for all, 
inform you that all this will be more exactly delineated and explained 
in a map now in the hands of the engiaver, which, with many other 
pieces and developments to this work, will be added to the end of the 
twentieth volume, not to swell the work ; I detest the thoughts of such 
a thing ; but by way of commentary, scholium, illurtration and key to 
such passages, incidents or innuendoes, as shall be thought to be either 
of private interpretation, or of claik or doubtful meaning, after my life 
and my opinions shall have been read over (now don’t forget the 
meaning or the word) by all the world ; wdiich, bt'twixt you and me, 
and in spite of all the gentleman reviewers in Great Britain, and of all 
that their worships shall undertake to write or say to the conliary, I am 
determined shall be the case. I need not te'l your worship that all 
this is spoke in confidence. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Upon looking into my mother’s marriage settlement, in order to satisfy 
myself and reader in a point necessary to be cleared up, before we could 
proceed any farther in this history, I had the good fortune to pop upon 
the very thing I wanted before I had read a day and a half straight 
forwards — it might have taken me up a month ; which shows plaimy, 
tha( when a man sits down to write a bistory—though it be W the 
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history of Jack Hickathrift or Tom Thumb, he knows no more than 
his heels what lets and confounded hindrances he is to meet with in his 
way, or what a dance he may be led, by one excursion or another, before 
all is over. Could an historiographer drive on his history,, as a muleteer 
drives on his mule — straight forward ; for instance, from Rome all the 
way to Loretto, without ever once turning his head aside, either to the 
rign^ hand or to the left, he might venture to foretell you to an hoar 
when he should get to his journey’s end ; but the thing is, morally 
speaking, impossible, for if he is a man of the least spirit, he will have 
fifty deviations from a straight line to make with this or that party as 
he goes along, which he can no ways avoid. lie will have views and 
prospects to himself perpetually soliciting his eye, which he can no 
more help standing still to look at than he can fly ; he will moreover 
have various 

Accounts to reconcile : 

Anecdotes to pick up : 

Inscriptions to make out : * 

Stories to weave in : 

Traditions to sift : 

Personages to call upon : 

Panegyrics to paste up at this door : 

Pasquinades at that ; all which both the man and the mule are 
quite exempt from. To sum up all, there are archives at every stage to 
be looked into, and rolls, records, documents, and endless genealogies, 
which justice ever and anon calls him back to stay the reading of. In 
short, there is no end of it. For my own part I declare I have been at 
it these six weeks, making all the speed 1 possibly could, and am not 
yet born ; I have just been able, and that’s all, to tell you when it 
happened, but not how, so that you sec the thing is yet far from being 
accomplished. 

These unforeseen stoppages, which I onn I had no conception of 
when I fust set out, but which, I am convinced now, will rather increase 
than diminish as 1 advance, have struck out a hint which 1 am resolved 
to follow, and that is, not to be in a hurry, but to go on leisurely, 
writing and publishing two volumes of my life every year ; which, if I 
am su^ered to go on quietly, and can make a tolerable bargain with my 
bookseller, I shall continue to do as long as 1 live. 


CHAPTER XV. 

The article in my mother’s marriage settlement, which I told the reader 
I was at the pains to search for, and which, now that 1 have found it, I 
think proper to lay before him, is so much more fully expressed in the 
deed itself than ever I can pretend to do it, that it would be barbarity 
to take it out of the lawyer’s hand. It is as follows : — 

*• And this indenture further witnesseth : That the said Walter 
Shandy, merchant, in consideration of the said intended marriage to be 
had, and, by God’s blessing, to be well and truly solemnized and con- 
summated, between the said Walter Shandy and Elizabeth Mollineux, 
aforesaid, and divers other good and valuable causes and considerations 
him thereunto specially moving, doth grant, covenant, condescend, con- 
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•ent, conclude, bargain, and fully agree to and with John Dixon and James 
Turner, Esqs., the above-namra trustees, &c. &c., to wit ; that in case 
it sliould hereafter so fall out, chanCe, happen, or otherwise ocnne to 
pass that the said Walter Shandy, merchant, shall have left off business 
Mfore the time or times that the said Elizabeth Mollineux shall,' accord- 
ing to the coarse of Nature, or other wise, have left off bearing and 
bnnging forth children, and that, in cons^uence of the said Walter 
Shandy having so left off business, shall, in despite, and against the 
i^-will, consent, and good-liking of the said Elizabeth Mollineux, 
make a departure from the city of London in order to retire to and 
dwell upon bis said estate at Shandy Hall, in the county of — or at 
any other country seat; castle, hall, mansion house, messuage, or grange 
house, now purchased, or hereafter to be purchased, or upon any part 
or parcel thereof, that then and as often as the said Elizabeth Mollineux 
shul happen to be enceinte with child or children during her said cover- 
ture, he the said Walter Shandy shall, at his own proper cost and 
charges, and out of his own proper moheys, upon good and reasonable 
notice, which is hereby agreed to be within six weeks of her the said 
Elizabeth Mollineux’s full reckoning, pay, or cause to be paid, the sum 
of one hundred and twenty pounds of good and lawful money to John 
Dixon and James Turner, Esqs., or assigns, upon trust and cohftdence, 
and for and unto the use and uses, intent, end, and purposes following — 
that is to say : That the said sum of one hundred and twenty pounds 
shall be paid into the hands of the said Elizabeth Mollineux, or to be 
otherwise applied by them the said trustees for the well and truly hiring 
of one coach, with able and sufficient horses, to carry and convey the 
body of the said Elizabeth Mollineux and the child or children unto 
the city of London, and for the further paying and defraying of all other 
incidental costs, charges, and expenses whatsoever, in and about and for, 
and relating to her said intended delivery and lying-in in the said city or 
suburlis thereof ; and that the said Elizabeth Mollineux shall and may 
from time to time, and at all such time and times as are here covenanted 
and agreed upon, peaceably and quietly hire the said coach and horses, 
and have free ingress, egress, and regress, throughout her journey, in 
and from the said coach according to the tenor, true intent, and mean- 
ing of these presents, without any let, suit, trouble, disturbance, mo- 
lestation, discharge, hindrance, forfeiture, eviction, vexation, interrup- 
tion, or incumbrance whatsoever. And that it shall moreover be then 
lawful to and for the said Elizabeth Mollineux to live and reside in such 

{ )lace or places, and in such family or families, and with such relations, 
riends, and other persons within the said city of London as she, at her 
own will and pleasure, notwithstanding her present coverture, and as if 
she was a femme sole and unmarried, shall think fit. And this indenture 
further witnesseth : That for the more effectually carrying of the said 
covenant into execution, the said Walter Shandy, merchant, doth hereby 
grant, bargain, sell, release, and confiim unto the said John Dixon and 
James Turner, Esqs., their heirs, executors, and assigns, in their actual 
possession now being, by virtue of an indenture of bargain and sale for 
a year to them the said John Dixon and James Turner, Esqs., by him 
the said Walter Shandy, merchant, thereof made ; which «aid bargain 
and sale for a year bears date the day next before the date of these pre- 
sents, and by torce and virtue of the statute for transferring of uses into 
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possession, all that the manor and lordship of Shandy, in the county of 
— , with all the rights, members, and appurtenances thereof, and all 
and every the messuages, houses, buildings, bams, stables, orchards, 
gardens, backsides, toits, crofts, garths, cottages, lands, meadows, feed- 
ings, pastures, marshes, commons, woc^s, underwoods, drains, fisheries, 
waters, ^od water-courses, together with all rents, reversions, services, 
annuities, fee-farms, knights’ lees, views of frank-pledge, escheats, reliefs, 
mines, quarries, goods and chattels of felons and fugitives, felons of 
themselves, and put in exigent, deodands, free warrens, and all other 
royalties, and seignories, rights and jurisdictions, privileges and heridita- 
ments whatsoever ; and also the advowson, donation, presentation, and 
free disposition of the rectory or parsonage of Shandy aforesaid, and all 
and every the tenths, tithes, glebe-lands/’ In three words, my mother 
was to lie-in (if she chose it) in London. 

But in order to put a. stop to the practice of any unfair play on the 
part of my mother, which a marriage article of this nature too mani- 
festly opened a door to, and whidi indeed had never been thought of at 
all but for my Uncle Toby Shandy, a clause was added in security of my 
father, which was this : “ That in case my mother hereafter should at 
any time put my father to the trouble and expense of a London journey 
upon false ciies and tokens, that for every such instance she shall forfeit 
all the right and title which the covenant gave her to the next turn, but 
to no moie, and so on, ioiies quottes^ in as efteclual a manner as if such 
a covenant betwixt them had not been made.” This, by the way, was 
no more than what was reasonable ; and yet, as reasonable as it was, I 
have ever thought it hard that the whole weight of the article should 
have fallen entirely, as it did, upon myself. 

But I was begot and born to misfoi tunes; for in the latter end of 
September, 1717, whicli was the year before I was born, my mother 
having carried my father up to town much against the grain, he per- 
emptorily insisted upon the clause ; so that I was doomed, by marriage 
articles, to have my nose squeezed as fiat to my face ns if the destinies 
had actually spun me without one. 

flow this event came about, and what a train of vexatious disappoint- 
ments, in one stage or other of my life, have puisucd me from ihe mere 
los^, or rather compression, of this one single member, shall be laid 
before the reader all in due time. 


CHAPTER XVL 

My father, as any body may naturally imagine, camp down with my 
mother into the country in but a pettish kind of a humour, 7 'he first 
twenty or five-and-twenty miles he did nothing in the world but fret and 
tease himself, and indeed my mother too, about the cursed expense 
which, he said, might every shilling of it have been saved. Then, what 
vexed him more than everything else was the provoking timt of the 
year, which, as I told you, was towards the end of September, when 
his wall-fruit, and greengages especially, in which he was very curious, 
were just ready fur pulling. “ Had he been whistled up to London 
upon a Tom F ool’s errand in any other month of the whole year, he 
should not have said three words about it.” 
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For the next two whole stages no subject would eo down but the 
heavy blow he had sustained from the loss of a son, whom, it seems, he 
had fully reckoned upon in his mind and registered down in his pocket> 
1xx>k, as a second staff for his old age, in case Bobby should fail 
him* ** The disappointment of this,*’ he said, was ten times more tp a 
Wiseman than all the money which the journey, &c., had cost him, put 
together. Rot the hundred and twenty pounds, he did not mind k a 
rush.*' 

From Stilton all the way to Grantham, nothing in the whole affair 
provoked him so much as the condolences of his friends, and the foolish 
ngure they should both make at church the first Sunday, of which, in 
the satirical vehemence of his wit, now sharpened a little by vexation, 
he would give so many humorous and provoking descriptions, and 
place his rib and self m so many tormenting lights and attitudes in the 
face of the whole congregation, that my mother declared these two 
stages were so truly tragi-comical, that she did nothing but laugh and 
cry in a breath, from one end to the other of them all the way. 

From Grantham, till they had crossed the Trent, my father was out 
of all kind of patience at the vile trick and imposition which he fancied 
my mother had put upon him in this affair. Certainly,” he would say, 
to himself, over and over again, ** the woman could not be deceived 
herself ; if she could — what weakness !" Tormenting word ! which led 
his imagination a thorny dance, and before all was over, played 
the deuce and all with him ; for, sure as ever the word weakness was 
uttered and struck full upon his brain, so sure it set him upon running 
divisions upon how many kinds of weaknesses there were ; that there was 
such a thing as weakness of the body as well as weakness of the nUnd, 
and then he would do nothing but syllogize within himself for a stage or 
two together, how far the cause of all these vexations might, or might 
not, have arisen out of himself. 

In short, he had so many little subjects of disquietude springing out 
of this one affair, all fretting successively in his mind as they rosie up in 
it, that my mother, whatever was her journey up, had but an uneasy 

{ 'oumey of it down ; in a word, as she coniplaine<.l to my Unclp Toby, 
le would have tired out the patience of any flesh alive. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Though my father travelled homewards, as I told you, in none of the 
best moods, pshawing and pishing all the way down, yet he had the 
complaisance to keep the worst part of the story still to himself, which 
was the resolution he had taken of doing himself the justice, which 
my Uncle Toby’s clause in the marriage settlement empowered him. 

My father was a gentleman of many virtues, but he had a strong 
spice of that in his temper w'hich might, or might not, add to the 
number. 'Tis known by the name of pcisevcrance in a good cause, 
and of obstinacy in a bad one. Of this my mother had so much knowledge 
that she knew 'twas to no purpose to make any remonstrance, so she even 
resolved to sit down quietly and make the most of it. 

% 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

As the point was that night agreed, or rather determined, that my mother 
should lie-in of me in the country, she took her measures accordingly ; 
for as the famous Dr. Monningham was not to be had, she had come to 
a final determination in hermmd, to trust her life and mine with it, into 
no soul’s hand but this old >raman’s only. Now this I like ; when we 
cannot get at the very thing we wish, never to take up with the next best 
in degree to it ; no, that’s pitiful beyond description ; it is no more than 
a week from this very day, in which I am now writing this book for 
the edification of the world — which is March 9, 1759 — that my dear, 
dear Jenny, observing I looked a little grave, os she stood cheapening 
a silk of five-and-twenty shillings a yard, told the mercer she was sorry 
she had given him so much trouble, and immediately went and bought 
herself a yard-wide stuiT of tenpence a yard. ’Tis the duplication of one 
and the same greatness of soul, only what lessened the honour of it some- 
what in my mother's case was that she could not heroine it into so 
violent and hazardous an extreme, as one in her situation might have 
wished, because the old midwife had really some little claim to be 
depended upon, as much, at least, as success could give her, having, in 
the course of her practice of near twenty years in the parish, brought 
every mother’s son of them into the world, without any one slip or 
accident, which could fairly be laid to her account. 

These facts, though they had their weight, yet did not altogether 
satisfy some few scruples and uneasinesses which hung upon my father’s 
spirits in relation to this choice. To say nothing of the natural 
workings of humanity and justice, or of the yearnings of parental and 
connubial love, all which prompted him to leave as Tittle to hazard as 
possible in a case of this kind, he felt himself concerned in a particular 
manner, that all should go right in the present case from the accumu- 
lated sorrow he lay open to, should any evil betide his wife and child 
in Shandy HalL He knew the world judged by events, and would add 
to his afflictions in such a misfortune, by loading him with the whole 
blame of it. ** Alas o’day 1 had Mrs. Shandy, poor gentlewoman, had 
but her wish in going up to town and come down again, which, they 
say, she begged and prayed for upon her bare knees, and which, in my 
opinion — considering the fortune which Mr. Shandy got with her — was 
no such mighty matter to have complied with, the lady and her babe 
might both of ’em have been alive at this hour.” 

This exclamation my father knew was unanswerable ; and yet, it was 
not merely to shelter himself, nor was it altogether for of his 
offspring and wife that he seemed so extremely anxious about this 
point ; my father had extensive views of things, and stood, moreover, as 
he thought, deeply concerned in it for the public go^, from the dread 
he enteitained of the bad uses an ill-fated instance might be put to. 

He was very sensible that all political writers upon the subject had 
unanimously agreed and lamented, from the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign down to his own time, that the current of men and 
money towards .the metropolis, upon one frivolous errand or another 
set in so strong as to become dangerous to our civil rights ; though, by- 
the-by, a cunent was not thp#iinage he took roost delight in, a 
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distemper was here his favourite metaphor, and he would run it down 
into a perfect allegoij, by maintaining it was identically the some in 
the body national as in the body natn^ where blood and spirits were 
driven up into the head faster than they could find their ways down ; a 
stcmpage of circulation must ensue, which was death in both cases. 

There was little danger, he would say, of losing our liberties by 
French politics or French invasions ; nor was he so much in pain of a 
consumj^ion from the mass of corrupted matter and ulcerated humours 
in our constitution, which he hoped was not so bad as it was iniagined, 
but he verily feared that in some violent push, we should go off all at 
once in a state-apoplexy, and then he would say, “ The Lord have 
mercy upon us all.*' 

My father was never able to give the history of this distemper 
without the remedy along with it. 

“Was I an absolute prince,** he would say, pulilng up his breeches 
with both his hands, as he rose from his arm-chair, “ I would appoint 
able judges at every avenue of my metropolis, who should take cog- 
nizance of every fool’s business who came there ; and if, upon a fair and 
candid hearing, it appeared not of weight sufficient to leave his own 
home, and come up, bag and baggage, with his wife and children, 
farmers* sons, &c. &c. , they should be all sent back from constable to 
constable, like vagrants as they were, to the place of their legal settle- 
ments. By this means I shall take care that my metropolis tottered not 
through its own weight, that the head be no longer too big for the body, 
that the extremes now wasted and pinned in restored to their due 
share of nourishment, and regain with it their natural strength and 
beauty. 1 would effectually provide that the meadows and corn-fields 
of my dominions should laugh and sing, that good cheer and hospitality 
flourish once more, and that such weight and influence be put thereby 
into the hands of the squiiahty of my kingdom, as should counterpoise 
what I perceive my nobility aie now taking from them. 

“Why are thcie so lew palaces and gentlemen's seats," he would 
ask, with some emotion, as he walked across the room, “ throughout 
so many delicious provinces in France ? Whence is it that the few 
remaining chateaus amongst tliem are so dismantled, so unfurnished, and 
in so ruinous and desolate a condition ? Because, sir (he would say), 
in that kingdom no man has any country interest to support ; the little 
inteiest of any kind which any man has anywhere in it is concentrated 
in the court and the looks of the Grand Monarch, by the sunshine of 
whose countenance, or the clouds which pass across it, every Frenchman 
lives or dies." 

Another political reason which prompted my father so strongly to 
guard against the least evil accident to my mother in the country 
was, that any such instance would infallibly . throw a balance of 
jiower, too great already, into the weaker vessels of the gentry, in his 
own or higher stations, which, with the many other usurped rights 
which that part of the constitution was hourly establi^ihing, would in the 
end prove fatal to the monarchical system of domestic government 
established in the first creation of things by God. 

In this point he was entirely of Sir Robert Filmer’s opinion, that the 
plans and institutions of the greatest monarchies in the eastern parts of 
the world were originally all stolen from that admirable pattern and 
prototype of this household and paternal power, which for a centuiy, he 
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sud, and more had gradually been degenerating away into a mixed 
government, the form of which, however deBirableln great combinations 
of the species, was very troublesome in small ones, and seldom produced 
an^hing that he saw but sorrow and confusion. 

For all these reasons, private and public, put together, my father u'asfor 
having the man-midwife by all means-^my mother by no means. My 
father ^ged and entreated she would for once recede from her prero- 
gative in this matter, and suffer him to choose for her ; my mother, on the 
contrary, insisted upon her piivilege in this matter to choose for herself 
and have no mortal's help but the old woman’s. What could my father do ? 
He was almost at his wit’s end, talked it over with her in all moods, 
placed his arguments in all lights, argued the matter with her like a 
Christian, like a lieathen, like a husband, like a father, like a patriot, 
like a man. My mother answered everything only like a woman, 
which was a little hard upon her, for as she could not assume and h^ht 
it out behind such a variety of characters, ’twas no fair match ; ’twas 
seven to one. What could my mother do ? She had the advantage 
(otherwise she had been certainly overpowered) of a small reinforcement 
of chagrin personal at the bottom, which bore her up and enabled her 
to dispute the affair with my father with so equal an advantage that 
both sides sung Te Deum. In a word, my mother was to have the old 
woman, and the operator was to have license to drink a bottle of wine 
with my father and my Uncle Toby Shandy in the back parlour, for 
which he was to be paid five guineas. 

1 must beg leave, before I Unish this chapter, to enter a caveat in the 
breast of my fair reader, and it is this — not to take it absolutely for 
granted from an unguarded word or two which I have dropped in it, 
“That I am a manied man.” I own the tender appellation of my 
dear, dear Jenny, with some other strokes of conjugal knowledge inter- 
spersed here and there, mis^ht naturally enough have misled the most 
candid judge in the world into such a determination against me. All I 
plead for in this case, madam, is strict justice, and that you do so much 
of it to me as well as to yourself as not to prejudge or receive such an 
impression of me till you have better evidence than, I am positive, at 
present can be produced against me. Not that I can be so vain or 
unreasonable, madam, as to desire you should therefore think that 
my dear, dear Jenny is my kept mistress. No ; that would be flattering 
my character in the other extreme, and giving it an air of freedom, 
which, perhaps, it has no kind of right to. All I contend for is the 
utter impossibility for some volumes that you, or the most penetrating 
spirit upon earth, should know how this matter really stands. It is not 
impossible but that my dear, dear Jenny, tender as the appellation is, 
may be my child. Consider, I was born in the year eighteen. Nor is 
there anytiiing unnatural or extravagant in the supposition that my dear 
Jenny may be my friend. Friend I My friend. Surely, madam, a 
friendship between the two sexes may subsist and be supported without 
— Fy, Mr. Shandy ! without anything, madam, but that tender and 
delicious sentiment which ever mixes in friendship where there is a 
difference of sex. Let me entreat you to study the juire and sentimental 
parts ofthe best French romances ; it will really, madam, astonish you 
to see with what a variety of chaste expression this delicious sentiment 
which I have the honour to speak of is dressed out. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

I WOULD sooner undertake to explain the hardest problem in geometry 
than pretend to account for it, that a gentleman of m^^father's great good 
sense, knowing as the reader must have observed him, and curious too 
in pliilosophy, wise also in political reasoning, and in polemical (as he 
will find) no way ignorant, could be capable of entertaining a* iXbtion in 
his head so out of the common track, that 1 fear the reader, when I 
come to mention it to him, if he is the least of a choleric temper, will 
immediately throw the book by ; if mercurial, he will laugh most 
heartily at it ; and if he is of a grave and saturnine cast, he will at first 
sight absolutely condemn as fanciful and extravagant, and that was in 
respect to the choice and imposition of Christian names, on which he 
thought a great deal more depended than what superficial minds were 
capable of conceiving. 

His opinion in this matter was, that there was a strange kind of 
magic bias, which good or bad names, as he called them, irresistibly 
impressed upon our characters and conduct. 

The hero of Cervantes argued not ^e point with more seriousness, 
nor had he moie faiih, or moie to say on the power of necromancy in 
dishonouring his deeds, or on Dulcinea’s name, m shedding lustre upon 
them, than my father had on those of Trismegistus or Aichimedes on the 
one hand, or of Nyky and Simkin on the other. How many Ciesarsand 
Pompeys, he would say, by mere inspiration of the names, have been 
render^ worthy of them ? And how many, he would add, are there 
who might liave done exceeding well in the world had not their charac- 
ters and spirits been totally depressed and Nicodemused into nothing. 

" I see plainly, sir, by your looks ” (or as the case happened), my father 
would say, “ that you do not heartily subscribe to this opinion of mine, 
which to those, he would add, who have not carefully sifted it to the 
bottom, I own has an air more of fancy than of solid reasoning in it ; 
and yet, my dear sir, if I may presume to know your character, I am 
morally assured, I should hazard little in stating a case to you, not as a 
party in the dispute, but as a judge, and trusting my appeal upon it to 
your own good sense and canili<! disi]uisition in this matter. You are a 
person free from as many narrow prejudices of education as most men ; 
and, if I may presume to penetrate further into }ou, of a liberality of 
genius above bearing down an opinion, merely because it wants friends. 
Your son, your dear son, (fom whose sweet and open temper you have 
so much to expect — your Billy, sir — would you for the world have 
called him Judas? Would you, my dear sir,” he would say, laying 
his hand upon your breast with the gcnteelest address, and in that soft 
and irresistible piano of voice which the nature of the atgurnentum ad 
hominem absolutely requires, “would you, sir, if a Jew of a godfather 
had proposed the name of your child, and offered you his pursa along 
with it, would you have consented to such a desecration of him? 0 
niy God !” he would say, looking ud, “if I know your temper right, 
sir, you are incapable of it ; you w ould have trampled upon the offer ; 
you would have thrown the temptation at the tempter’s head with 
abhorrence. 
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** Your greatness of mind in this .action, which I admire, with that 
generous contempt of money which you show me in the whole transac- 
tion, is really noble ; and what renders it more so is the principle of it — 
the workings of n parent’s love upon the truth and conviction of this 
very hypothesis-^namely, that was your son called Judas, the sordid and 
treacherous idea, so inseparable from the name, would have accompa- 
nied him through life like his shadow, and in the end made a miser and 
a rascal of him in spite, sir, of your example.” 

1 never knew a man able to answer this argument ; but indeed, to 
speak of my father as he was, he was certainly irresistible, both in his 
orations and disputations ; he was born an orator, OeofitSairrof. Persua.- 
sion hung upon his lips, and the elements of logic and rhetoric were so 
blended up in him, and, withal, he had so shrewd a guess at the weak- 
nesses and passions of his respondent, that Nature might have stood up 
and said, “This man is eloquent.’’ In short, whether he was on the 
weak or the strong side of the question, 'twas hazardous in either case 
to attack him. And yet, ’tis strange he had never read Cicero, nor 
Quintilian de Orator e, nor Isocrates, nor Aristotle, nor Longinus among 
the ancients, nor Vossius, nor Skioppius. nor Ramus, nor Famaby 
amongst the moderns; and what.^is more astonishing, he had never in 
his whole hfe the least light or spaik of subtlety struck into his mind by 
one single lecture upon Crackenthorp or Burgersdicius, or ariy Dutch 
logician or commentator ; he knew not so much as in what the differ- 
ence of an argument ad ignoraniiavi and an argument ad hominem con- 
sisted ; so that I well remember, when he went up along with me to 

enter my name at Jesus College, ^ it was a matter of just wonder 

with my worthy tutor, and two or three fellows of that learned society, 
that a man who knew not so much as the name of his tools should be 
able to work after that fashion with them. 

To work with them in the best manner he could was what my father 
was, however, perpetually forced upon ; for he had a thousand little 
sceptical notions of the comic kind to defend, most of which notions, I 
verily believe, at first entered upon the footing of mere whims and of a 
vive la bagatelle^ and as such he would make merry with them for half 
an hour or so, and, having sharpened his wit upon them, dismiss them 
till another day. 

I mention this, not only as matter of hypothesis or conjecture upon 
the progress and establishment of my father’s many odd opinions, but as 
a warning to the learned reader against the indiscreet reception of such 
guests, u ho, after a free and undisturbed entrance for some years into 
our brains, at length claim a kind of settlement there, working sometimes 
like yea-*!, but more generally after the manner of the gentle passion — 
beginning in jest, but ending in downright earnest. 

Whether this was the case of the singularity of my father’s notions, 
or that hi^ judgment at length became the dupe of his wit ; or how far 
in many of his notions he might, thougli odd, be absolutely right, the 
reader, 'as he comes at them, shall decide. All that I maintain here is, 
that in this one of the influence of Christian names, however it gained 
fooling, he was serious, he was all uniformity, he was systematic^, and 
like all systematic reasoners, he would move both heaven and earth, 
and twist and torture everything m nature to support his hypothesis- 
In a word I repeat it over again, he was serious, and in consequence of 
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it, he Ti^ould lose all kind of pationce whenever he saw people,.espeeiall]r 
of condition who should have known better, os careless and as mdiffer* 
ent about the name they imposed upon their child ; or more so, than 
in the choice of Ponto or Cupid for their puppy-dog. 

This, he would say, looked ill, and had moreover, this particular 
aggravation in it — viz., that when once a vile name was wrongfully 
or injudiciously given, ’twas not like the case of a man’s character 
which, when wronged, might hereafter be cleared ; and, possibly, some 
time or other if not in the man’s life, at least after his death, be 
somehow or other, set to rights with the world. But the injury of this, 
he would say, could never be utrdone ; nay, he doubted even whether 
an Act of Parliament could reach it. He knew as well as you that 
the legislature assumed a power over surnames ; but for very strong 
reasons which he could give, it had never yet adventured, he would 
say, to go a step further. 

It was observable that though my father, in consequence of this 
opinion had, as I have told you, the strongest likings and dislikings 
towards certain names, that there were still numbers of names which 
hung so equally in the balance before him, that they were al^olutely 
indifferent to him. Jack, Dick and Tom were of this class. These my 
father called neutral names, affirming of them, without a satire, that 
there had been as many knaves and fools at least as wise and good 
men since the world began who had indifferently borne them; so 
that, like equal forces acting against each other in contrary directions, 
he thought they mutually destroyed each other’s eflFocts ; for which 
reason, he would often declare, he would not give a cherry-.stone to 
choose amongst tliem. Bob, which was my brother’s name, w'as 
another of the.se neutral kinds of Christian names which operated 
very little either way ; and as my father happened to be at Kpsom 
when it was given him, he would oftlimes thank heaven it was no 
worse. Andrew was something like a negative quantity in Algebra 
with him ; ’twas worse, he said, than nothing. William stood pretty 
high ; Numps again was low with him, and Nick, he said, was the 
devil. 

But of all the names in the universe, he had the most unconquer- 
able aversion for Tristram ; he had the low’^est and most contemptible 
opinion of it of anything in the world, thinking it could possibly pro- 
duce notliing in rerum naiura^ but what was extremely mean and 
pitiful, so that in the midst of a dispute on the subject in which, by- 
the-by, he was frequently involved, he wouhl sometimes break off in 
a sudden and .spirited Kpiphonema, or rather Erotesis raised a third, 
and sometimes a full fifth above the key of the discourse, and demand 
it catcgoiically of his antagoni.st, whether he would take upon him to 
say he had ever remembered whether he had ever read, or even 
whether he had ever heard tell of a man called Tristram performing 
anything great or worth recording? No, lie would say, Tristram I 
the thing is impossible ! 

What could he wanting in my father but to have wrote a book to 
publish this notion of his to the world? Little boots it to the subtle 
speculatist to stand single in his opinions, unless he gives them proper 
vent. It was the identical thing which my fiulicr did, for in the year 
sixteen, which was two years before I was born, he was at the pains of 
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writing an express dissertation simply upon the ivord ** Tristram/’ 
showing the world, with great candour and modesty, the grounds of his 
great abhorrence to the name. 

When this story is compared with the title-page, will not ‘the gentle 
render pity my father from his soul, to see an orderly and well-disposed 
gentleman, who, though singular yet inoffensive in his notions, so 
played upon in them by cross purposes ? to look down upon the stage, 
and see him baffled and overthrown in all his little systems and wishes ? 
to behold a train of events perpetually falling out against him, and in so 
ciitical and cruel a way as if they had purposely been planned and 
pointed out against him, merely to insult his speculations?— in a word, 
to behold such a one, in his old age, ill fitted for troubles, ten times in a 
day suffering sorrow ; ten times in a day calling the child of his j^rayers 
Tiistram? Melancholy dissyllable of sound! which to his ears was 
unison to Nicompoop and every name vituperative under heaven. By 
his ashes 1 swear it, if ever malignant spirit took pleasure or busied 
itself in traversing the purposes of mortal man, it must have been here ; 
and if it was not necessary I should be born before I was christened, 1 
would this moment give the reader an account of it. 


CHAPTER XX. 

“ How couW you, madam, be so inattentive in reading the last chapter ? 
I told you in it that my mother was not a papist.” — “Papist! You 
told me no such thing, sir.” — “Madam, I beg leave to lepeat it over 
again, that I told you as plain at least as woids by direct inference 
could tell you "such a thing.”— “Then, sir, T must have missed a page.” 

' — “ No, madam, you have not missed a word.” — “ Then I was asleej), 
sir.” — “ My pride, madam, cannot allow you that refuge.” — “ Then, I 
declare, I know nothing at all about the matter.” — “ That, madam, is 
the very fault I lay to your charge ; and as a punishment for it, I do 
insist uuon it that you immediately turn back — that is, as soon as you 
get to the next full stop— and read the whole chapter over again.” 

I have imposed this penance upon the lady neither out of wantonness 
or cruelty, but from the best of motives, and therefore shall make her no 
apology for it when she returns back. ’Tis to rebuke a vicious taste 
which has crept into thousands besides herself, of reading straight- 
forward s, more in quest of the adventures than of the deep erudition and 
knowledge which a book of this cast, if read over as it should be, would 
infallibly impait with them. The mind should be accustomed to make 
wise reflections and draw curious conclusions as it goes along, the 
habitude of which made Pliny the younger alfiim that “ he never read 
a book so bad but he drew some profit fiom it ” The stories of Greece 
and Rome, lun over without this turn and application, do less service, I 
affirm it, than the history of Parismus and Parismenus, or of the Seven 
Champions of England, read with it. 

But here comes my fair lady. “ Have you read over again the chapter, 
madam, as I desired you? You have ! And did you not observe the 
passage, upon the second reading, which admits the inference ?” — “ Not a 
word like it.” — “ Then, madam, be pleased to ponder well the last line 
but one of the chapter where I take upon me to say * It was necesseuy 

B 
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Lsho^ld be bom before I was christened.’ Had my mother* madam, 
been a Papist, that consequence did not follow.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

I WONDER whal’s all that noise and mnning backwards and forwards 
for above stairs,” quoth my father, addressing himself after an hour and 
a half’s silence to my Uncle Toby, who, you must know, was sitting on 
the opposite side of the hre, smoking his social pipe all the time in mute 
conteinplalion of a new pair of bla^ plush, breeches which he had got 
on. ’'What can they be doing, brother ?” quoth my father ; “ we can 
scarce hear ourselves talk.” 

“ I think,” replied my Uncle Toby, taking his pipe from his mouth, 
and striking the head of it two or three times upon the nail of his left 

thumb, os he began hi$ sentence ; ”1 thmk,” says he But to enter 

rightly into my Uncle Toby’s sentiments upon this matter, you must be 
made to enter hrst a little into liis character, the outlines of which I 
shall just give }ou, and then the dialogue between him and my fatlier 
will go on as well again. 

Pray what was that man's name, for 1 wiite in such a burry I have 
no time to recollect oi look for it, who first made the observation, 
that ” there was great inconstancy in our air and climate ?” Whoever 
he was, it was a just and good observation in him. But the corollary 
drawn from it, namely, ” That it is this which has furnished us with 
such a variety of odd and whimsical characters,” that A\as not his. It 
W'as found out by anolliei man, at least a century and a half after him. 
Then again, that this copious storehouse of cnginil materials is the true 
and natuial cause that our comedies are so much better than those of 
France or any other that eulier have or can be wrote upon the Con- 
tinent. That discovery was not fully made till about the middle of King 
William's reign, when the great Dryden, in writing one of his long 
prefaces (if I mistake not) most fortunately hit upon it. Indeed, 
towards the latter end of Queen Anne, the great Addison began to 
patronize the notion, and more fully explained it to the world in one or 
two of his ; but the discovery was not his. Then, fouithly 

and lastly, that this stiange iitcgularity m our (.Imiate, pioducing so 
strange an iriegularity m our characters, doth thereby in some soit make 
us amends, by giving us somewhat to make us merry with when the 
weather will not suffer us to go out of doors, that ob«tei vation is my owm, 
and w'as struck out by me this very rainy day, March 26 , X759i and 
betwixt the hours of nine and ten in the morning. 

Thus — thus, my felloW' labourers and associate;* in this great harvest 
of our learning, now ripening before our eyes— thus it is, by slow steps 
of casual increase, that our knowledge, physical, metaphysical, physiolo- 
gical, polemical, nautical, mathematical, enigmatical, technical, biogra- 
phical, romantical, chemical, and obstetrical, with fifty other branches 
of it (most of them ending, as these do, in *’ ical ”), have for these two 
last centuries and moie gradually been creeping upwards towards 
Ax/xi} of their perfection from which, if we may form a conjecture from 
ilie advances of these last seven years, we cannot possibly be far off. 

When that happens, it is to be hoped it will put an end to all kind of 
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writings" whatsoever ; the want of all kind Of wrttfog will put an end to all 
kind of reading ; and that in time, as war begets p ove rt y, poverty peace, 
must in course put an end to all kind of knowledge, and then we shall 
have all tobegin over again, or, in other words, be exactly where we started. 

Happy ! thrice happy times I I only wish that the era of my beget- 
ting, as well as the mode and manner of it, had been a little altered, or 
that it could have been put off with any convenience to my father or 
mother for some twenty or five-and -twenty years longer, when a man in 
the literary world might have stood some chance. 

But I forget my Uncle Toby, whom all this while we have left 
knocking the ashes out of his tobncco*pipe. 

His humour was of that particular species which does honour to our 
atmosphere, and I should have made no scruple of ranking him amongst 
one of the first-rate productions of it had not theie apjseared too many 
strong lines in it of a family likeness, which showed that he derived the 
singularity of his temper more from blood than either wind or water, pr 
any modifications or combinations of them whatever. And I have 
therefore oftimes wondered that my father, though I believe he had his 
reasons for it, upon his observing some tokens of eccentricity in my 
course when I was a boy, should never once endeavour to account for 
them in this way; for all the Siiandy family were of an original 
character throughout — I mean the males — the females had no character 
at all, except, indeed, my great-aunt Dinah, who, about sixty y^ars ago, 
was married and got with child by the coachman, for which my father, 
according to his hypothesis of Christian names, would often say, she 
might thank her godfathers and godmothers. 

It will seem very strange — and I would as soon think of dropping a 
riddle in the reader's way, which is not my interest to do, as set him 
upon guessing how it could come to pass— that an event of this kind, so 
many years after it had happened, should be leserved for the inter- 
ruption of the peace and unity which otherwise so cordially subsisted 
between my father and my Uncle Toby. One would have thought that 
the whole force of the mi'-fortune should have spent and wasted itself in 
the family at first, as is generally the case ; but nothing ever wrought 
with our family after the ordinary way. Possibly at Ihe-very time this 
happened it might have something else to afilict it, and as afflictions 
are sent down for our good, ami that as this had never done the 
Shandy family any good at all, it might lie waiting till apt times and 
circumstances should give it an opportunity to discharge its office. 
Observe, I determine nothing upon tiiis. My way is ever to point out 
to the curious different tiacts of investigation, to come at the first springs 
of llie events I tell, not with a pedantic fescue, or in the decisive 
manner of Tacitus, who outwits himself and his reader, but with the 
offleious humility of a heart devoted to the assistance merety of the 
inquisitive ; to them I wiite, and by them I shall be read, if any sudi 
reading as this could be supposed to hold out so long, to the very ead 
of the woi ld. 

Why this cause of sorrow, therefore, was thus reserved for my father 
and uncle is undetermined by me. But how and in what direction it 
exerted itself so as to become the cause of di satisfaction between them, 
after it began to opeiate, is uhat I am able to explain with great exact- 
ness, and is as follows : 
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My Uncle Toby Shandy, madam, was a^entleman who, with Ihe virtues 
which usually constitute the character of a man of honour and rectitude, 
possessed one in a very eminent degree which is seldom or never put into 
die catalogue, and that was a most extreme and unparalleled modesty in 
nature ; though 1 correct the word nature for this reason, that J may not 
prejudge a point which must shortly^come to a hearing, and that is, 
whether this modesty of his was natural or acquired. Whichever way 
my Uncle Toby came by it, it was nevertheless modesty in the truest 
sense of it ; and that is, madam, not in regard to words, for he was so 
unhappy as to have very little choice in them, but to things ; and this 
kind of modesty so possessed him, and it arose to such a height in him, 
as almost to equal, if such a thing could be, even the modesty of a 
woman — that female nicety, madam, and inward cleanliness of mind 
and fancy in your sex, which makes you so much the awe of ours. 

You will imagine, madam, that my Uncle Toby had contracted all this 
from ihu very source ; that he had spent a great part of his time in 
converse with your sc\ ; and that from a thorough knowledge of you, 
and tlie force of imitation which sudi fair examples render irresistible, 
he had acquired this amiable turn of mind. 

I wish I could say so ; for unless it was with his sister-in-law, my 
father’s wife and my mother, my Uncle Toby scarce exchanged thi-ee 
words with the sex in as many years. No, he got it, madam, by a blow. 
A blow 1 Yes, madam, it was owing to a blow frr^n a stone, broken ofl 
by a ball from the parapet of a horn-work at the siege of Namur, which 
stiiick full upon my Uncle Toby’s groin. Which way could that affect 
it ? The story of that, madam, is long and interesting ; but it would 
be running my history all upon heaps to give it you here. It is for an 
episode hereafter ; and every circumstance relating to it in its proper 
place shall be faithfully laid befoie you. Until then it is not in my 
power to give further light into this matter, or say more than what I 
nave said already : that my Uncle Toby was a gentleman of unparal- 
leled modesty, which happening to be somewhat subtilized and rarihed 
by the constant heat of a little iamily pride, they both so wrought to- 
gether within him that he could never bear to hear the affair of my Aunt 
Dinah touched upon but with the greatest emotion. The least hint of it 
was enough to make the blood fly into his face ; but when my father 
enlarged upon the story in mixed companies, which the illustration of 
his hypothesis frequently obliged him to do, the unfoitunate blight of 
one of the fairest branches of the family would set my Uncle Toby’s 
honour and modesty a-bleediiig, and he would often take my father 
aside, in the greatest concern imaginable, to expostulate and tell liim 
lie would give liim anything in the world only to let the story rest. 

My father, I believe, had the truest love and tenderness for my Uncle 
Toby that ever one brother bore towards another, and M ould have done 
anything in nature, which one brother in reason could have desired of 
another, to have made my Uncle Toby’s heart easy in this or any other 
point. But this lay out of his power. 

My father, as 1 told you, was a philosopher in grain, speculative, 
systematical ; and my Aunt Dinah’s affair was a matter of as much con- 
sequence to him as the rclrogradation of the planets to Copernicus. 
Tlie backsliding of Venus in her orbit fortified tne Copernican system, 
called so after his name ; an^l the backslidings of my Aunt Dinah in her 
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orbit did the same service in establishing my father’s system, which, I 
trust, will for ever hereafter be called the Shandean system, after his. 

In any other family dishonour my father, 1 believe, had as nice a 
sense of shame as any man whatever, and neither he, nor I daresay 
Copernicus, would have divulged the affair in either case, or have taken 
the least notice U it to the world, but for the obligations they owed, 
as they thought, to truth. “Amicus Plato,” my father would say, 
construing the words to my Uncle Toby as he went along, “Amicus 
Plato ; that is, Dinah was my aunt ; sed magis arnica Ycritas, but Truth 
is my sister.” 

This contrariety of humours betwixt my father and my uncle was 
the source of many a fraternal squabble. The one could not bear to 
hear the tale of family disgrace recorded, and the other would scarce 
ever let .1 day pass to an end without some hint at it. 

“ For liod’s sake,” my Uncle Toby would cry, “ and for my sake, 
and for all our sakes, my dear brother Shnndy, do let this story of our 
aunt and hei ashes sleep in peace ; how can you — how can you have so 
little feeling and compassion for the character of our family? ” — “What 
is the chaiacter of a family to an hvpothesis ?” my father would reply. 
“ Nay, if you come to tliat, what is the life of a family?” — “ The life 
of a family ! ” my Uncle Toby would say, throwing himself back in his 
arm-chaii and lifting up Ins hands, his eyes, and one leg. — “ ^’es, the 
life,” my father would say, maintaining his point. ” How many 
thousands of them are there every year that comes, cast away (in all 
civilized countric> at least) .and considered as nothing but common air 
in competition of an hypothesis?” — “ In my jdain sense of things,” my 
Uncle T<jby would answer, “every such instance is downright murder, 
let who will commit it.” — ” There lies your mistake,” my father would 
reply ; “for in foro saentut there is no such thing as murder, 'tis only 
death, brother.” 

My Uncle Toby would never offer to answer this by any other kind 
of argument than that of whistling half-a-dozen bars of “ Lillabullero.” 
You must know it was the usual channel through which his passions 
got vent when anything shocked or surprised him, but especially when 
anything which he deemed very absuid was offered. 

As not one of our logical writers, nor any of the commentators upon 
them, that I remember, have thought proper to give a name to this 

f iarticular species of aigument, I here take the liberty to do it myself, 
or two reasons, hirst, that in order to prevent all confusion in 
disputes, it may stand as much distinguished for ever from every other 
species of argument as the Ai gumentum ad Vcrecundiam, ex Ahsurdo^ 
ex Fortiori^ 01 any other argument whatsoever. And secondly, that it 
may be ‘.aid by my children's children, when my head is laid to rest, 
that their learned grandfather’s head had been busied to as much 
purpose once as other people’s. That he had invented a name, and 
generously tlirown it into the treasuiy of the Ars Lo^ica^ for one of the 
most unanswerable arguments in the whole science ; and if the end 
of disputation is more to silence than convince, they may add, if they 
please, to one of the best arguments too. 

I do therefore by these presents strictly order and command that it be 
known and distinguished by the name and title of the Argununtum 
Fistulatorium^ and no other; and that it rank hereafter with the 
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Ar^gummtum Baculinum and the Argunimtum ad Crumtnam^ and for 
ever hereafter be treated of in the same chapter. 

As for the Argumentutn Tripodium^ which is never used but ify the 
woman against the man, and the Atgummiutit ad Rcm^ which, 0 Qn> 
trariwise, is made use of by the man only against the woman^as these 
two are enough in conscience for one lecture, and, moieover, as the 
one is the best to answer to the other, let them likewise be kept apart, 
and be treated of in a place by themselves. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

The learned Bishop Hall — I mean the famous Dr. Joseph Hall, who 
was bishop of Exeter in King James the First’s reign— ^ tells us in one of 
his Decades, at the end of his “ Divine Art of Meditation,” imprinted at 
London, in the year i6io^ by John Beal, dwelling in Aldersgate Street, 
**that it is an abominable thing fur a man tp commend himself and 
I really think it is <;o. 

And yet, on the other hand, when a thing is executed in a 
masterly kind of a fashion, which thing is not likely to be found 
out— I think it is full as abominable that a man should lose the 
honour of it, and go out of the world with the conceit of its rotting 
in his head. 

This is precisely my situation. 

For in thi-» long digression, which I was accidentally led into, as in 
all my digressions (one only excepted), there is a master-stroke of 
digressive skill, the merit of which has all along, I fear, been over- 
looked by my reader, not for want of penetration in him, bu*^ because 
it is an excellence seldom looked for, or expected indeed, in a digres- 
sion ; and it is this that though my digressions are all fair, as you 
observe, and that I dy oil from what I am about, as far and as often 
too as any writer in Great Britain, yet I constantly take care to 
order affairs so that my main business does not stand still in my 
absence. 

I was just going, for example, to have given you the great outlines 
of my Uncle Toby’s most whimsical character, when my Aunt Dinah 
and the coachman came across us, and led us a vag.nry some millions of 
miles into the very heart of the planetary system ; nuthwithstanding all 
this, you perceive that the drawing of my Uncle Toby’s character 
went on gently all the time ; not the great contouts of it, tliat 
was impossible, but some familiar strokes and faint designations 
of it, were here and there touched in, as we went along, so that 
you are much better acquainted with my Uncle Toby now than you 
was before. 

By this contrivance the machinery of my work is of a species by 
itself ; two contraiy motions are introduced into it, and reconciled, 
which were thought to be at variance with each other. In a 
word, my work is digressive, and it is progressive too, and at the 
same time. 

This, sir, is a very different story from that of the earth’s moving 
round her axis in her diurnal rotation, with her progress in her elliptic 
orbit, which brings about the year, and constiiutes that variety and 
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vicissitude of seasons we emoy } 'though I own itsuggested the thought, 
as I believe, the greatest of our boasted improvements and disooveries 
have come from some such tridinu hints. 

Digressions, incontestibly, are the sunshine, they are the life, the soul 
of reading ; take them out of this book, for instance, you might as well 
take the book along with them ; one cold eternal winter would reip in 
every page of it ; restore them to the writer, he steps forth like a 
brid^room, bids all hail, brings in variety, and forbids the appetite 
to fail. 

All the dexterity is in the good cookery and management of them, 
so as to be not only for the advantage of the reader, but also of the 
author, whose distress in this matter is truly pitiable : for if he begins a 
digression, from that moment, 1 observe his whole work stands stock- 
still ; and if he goes on with his main work, then there is an end of his 
dimssion. 

This is vile work. For which reason, from the beginning of this, 
you see, I have constructed the main work and the adventitious parts of 
It with such intersections, and have so complicated and involved the 
digressive and progressive movements, one wheel within another, that 
the whole machine, in general, has been kept a-going ; and, what’s 
more, it shall be kept a-going these forty years, if it pleases the fountain 
of health to bless me so long with life and good spirits. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

I HAVE a strong propensity in me to b<^in this chapter very nonsensi- 
cally, and I will not baulk my fancy. Accordingly I set off thus ; 

If the fixture of Momus’s glass in the human breast, according to the 
proposed emendation of that arch-critic, had taken place, first, this 
foolish consequence would certainly have followed, that the very wisest 
and the very gravest of us all, in one coin or other, must have paid 
window-money evciy day ol our lives. 

And secondly, that had the said glass been there Set up, nothing 
more would have been wanting, in order to have taken a man’s 
character, but to have taken a chair and gone softly, as you would to a 
dioptrical bee-hivc, and looked in, viewed the soul stark naked, observed 
all her motions, her machinations, traced all her maggots from their 
first engendering to their crawling forth, watched her loose in her frisks, 
her gamlxils, her capiiccs, and after some notice of her more solemn 
depoiiment, consequent upon such frisks, &c., then taken your pen and 
ink and set down nothing but what you had seen and could have sworn 
to. But this is an advantage not to be had by the biographer in this 
planet. In the planet Mercury belike it may be so, if not better still 
for him, for there the intense heat of the country, which is proved by 
computators, from its vicinity to the sun, to be more than equal to that 
of red'hot iron, must, I think, long ago have vitrified the bodies of the 
inhabitants, as the efficient cause, to suit them for the climate, which 
is the final cause ; so that, betwixt them both, all the tenements of 
their souls, from top to bottom, may be nothing else — for aught the 
soundest philosophy can show to the contrary — ^but one fine transparent 
body of clear glass, bating the umbilical knot ; so that, till the in- 
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habitants old and tolerably wrinkled, whereby the rays of light 
in passing through them become so monstrously refracted, or return re- 
flected from their surfaces in such transverse lines to the eye that a man 
cannot be seen tlirough, his soul might as well, unless for mere cere- 
mony or the trifling advantage which the umbilical point gave her — 
might upon all other accounts, I say, as well play the fool out of doors 
as in her own house. 

But this, as I said above, is not the case of the inhabitants of this 
earth ; our minds shine not tlirough the body, but are wrapped up here 
in a dark covering of uncrystalliz^ flesh and blood, so that if we would 
come to the specific characters of them we must go some other way to 
work. 

Many, in good truth, are the ways which human wit has been forced 
to take to do this thing with exactness. 

Some, for instance, draw all their characters with wind instruments ; 
Virgil takes notice of that way in the affair of Dido and i^neas ; but it 
is as fallacious as the breath of fame, and, moreover, bespeaks a narrow 
genius. I am not ignorant that the Italians pretend to a mathematical 
exactness of their designations of one particular sort of character among 
them, from the forte or piano of a certain wind instrument they use, 
w'hich they say is infallible. I dare not mention the name of the instru- 
ment in this place. It is sufficient we have it amongst us, but never 
think of making a drawing by it. This is enigmatical, and intended to 
be so, at least afi populum. And therefore I beg, madam, when you 
come here that you read on as fast as you can, and never stop to make 
any inquiry about it. 

There are others again who will draw a man’s character from no 
other helps in the world but merely from his evacuations. But this 
often gives a very incorrect outline, unless, indeed, you take a sketch of 
his repletions too ; and by correcting one drawing from the other, com- 
pound one good figure out of them both. 

I should have no objection to this method, but that I think it must 
smell too strong of the lamp, and be rendered still more operose by 
forcing you to Iwve an eye to the rest of his non-naturals. Why the most 
natural actions of a man’s life should be called his non-naturals, is 
another question. 

There are others, fourthly, who disdain every one of these expedients 
—-not from any fertility of their own, but from the various ways of doing 
it which they have borrowed from the honourable devices which the 
pentagraphic brethren* of the brush have shown in taking copies. 
These, you must know, are your great historians. 

One of these you will see drawing a full-length character against the 
light — that’s illiberal, dishonest, and hard upon the character of the man 
who sits. 

Others, to mend the matter, will make a drawing of you in the 
camera— that is most unfair of all, because there you are sure to be 
represented in some of your most ridiculous altitudes. 

To avoid all and eveiy one of these errois, in giving you my Uncle 
Toby’s character, I am determined to draw it by no mechanical help 
whatever; nor shall my pencil be guided by any'one wind instrument 

* Pentagraph, an instrument to copy prints and pictures mechanically, and in any 
proportion. 
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which ever was blown upon, either on this or on the other side of the 
Alps ; nor will I consider either his repletions or his discharges, or 
touch upon his non-naturals ; but, in a word, I will draw my Uncle 
Toby’s character from his hobby-horse. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

If I was not morally sure that the reader must be out of all patience 
for my Uncle Toby’s character, I would here previously have convinced 
him tnat there is no instrument so fit to draw such a thing with as that 
which I have pitched upon. 

A man and his hobby-horse, though I cannot say that thev act and 
re-act exactly after the same manner in which the soul and body do upon 
each other, yet doubtless there is a communication between them of 
some kind, and my opinion rather is that there is something in it more 
of the manner of electrified bodies, and that by means of the heated 
paits of the rider which come immediately into contact with the back 
of the hobby-horse. 13y long journeys and much friction it so happens 
that the body of the rider is at length filled as full of hobby-horsical 
matter as can it hold ; so that if you are able to give but a clear 
description of the nature of the one, you may form a pretty exact notion 
of the genius and character of the other. 

Now the hobby-horse which my Uncle Toby always rode upon was, 
in my opinion, a hobby-horse well worth giving a description of, if it 
was only upon the score of his great singularity, for you might have 
travelled from York to Dover, from Dover to Fenzance in Cornwall, 
and from Penzance to York back again, and have not seen such another 
upon the road, or if you had seen such an one, whatever haste you had 
been in, you must infallibly have stopped to have taken a view of him. 
Indeed, the gait and figure of him was so strange and so utterly unlike 
was he, from liis head lo his tail, to any one of the whole species, that 
it was now and then made a matter of dispute whether he was really a 
hobby-horse or no. But as the philosopher would use no other ail- 
ment to tlie sceptic who disputed with him agaimt the reality of motion, 
save that of rising up upon his legs, and walking across the room ; 
so would my Uncle Toby use no other argument to prove his hobby- 
horse was a hobby-horse indeed, but by getting upon his back and 
riding him about j leaving the world after that to determine tlie point 
as it thought hi. 

In good truth, my Uncle Toby mounted him with so much pleasure, 
and he carried my Uncle Toby so well, that he troubled his head very 
little with what the w’orld either said or thought about it. 

It is now high time, however, that I give you a description of him. 
But to go on regularly, I only beg you will give me leave to acquaint 
you first how my Uncle Toby came by him. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

The wound in my Uncle Toby’s groin, which he received at the siege 
of Namur, rendering him unfit for the service, it was thought expedient 
he should return to England, in order, if possible, to be set to rights. 
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He was four years totally confined, part of it to his bed, and dl of 
it to his room ; and m the cour^te of his cure, which was all that time 
in hand, suflfered unspeakable misenes, owing to a succession of exfolia- 
tions from the os pubts^ and the outward edge of that part pf the- 
coxtndiXy called the os tleum^ both which bones were dismally ci^hed, 
as much by the irregularity of the stone which I told yon was ^roke 
off the parapet, as by its size (though it was pretty large), which inclined 
the suigeon all along to think that the great injury which it had done 
my Uncle Toby’s groin, was more owing to the gravity of the stone 
Itself than to the projectile force of it, which he would often tell him 
was a great happiness. 

My father at that time was just beginning business in London, and 
had taken a house, and as the truest friendship and cordiality subsisted 
betw^een the two brothers, and that my father thought my Uncle Toby 
could nowhere be so well nursed and taken care of as in his own house, 
he assigned him the very best apartment m it. And what was a much 
more sincere mark of his affection still, he would never suffer a friend 
or an acquaintance to step into the house on any occasion, but he would 
take him by the hand and lead him upstairs to see his brother Toby, 
and chat an hour by his bedside. 

The history of a soldier’s wound beguiles the pain of it — my uncle’s 
visitors at least thought so, and in their daily calls upon him from the 
courtesy arising out of that belief, they uould frequently turn the dis- 
course to that subject, and fiom that subject the discourse would 
generally roll on to the siege itself 

These conversations were infinitely kind, and my Uncle Toby le 
ceived great lelief from them, and would have received much more, but 
that they brought him into some unforeseen perplexities which for 
three months together retarded his cure greatly, and if he had not hit 
upon an expedient to extiicate himself out of tliem, I verily believe they 
would have laid him in his grave. 

What these perplexities of my Uncle Toby were, ’lis impossible for 
you to guess. If you could, I should blush ; not as a relation, not as 
a man, nor even as a woman, but I should blush as an author, mas 
much as 1 set no small store by myself upon this very account, that 
my reader has never yet been able to guess at anything. And m this. 
Sir, I am of so nice and singulai a humour, that if I thought you was 
able to form the least judgment or probable conjecture to youiselfof 
what u as to come m the next page, 1 would tear it out of my bo(^ 
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CHAPTER 1. 

I HAVB be^n a new book, on purpose that I might have room enough 
to explain the nature of the perplexities in which my Uncle Toby was 
involved from the many discourses and interrogations about the siege of 
Namur, where he received his wound. 

I must lemind the reader, in case he has read the history of King 
William’s wars, but if he has not, 1 then inform him that one of the 
most memorable attacks in that siege was that which was made by the 
English and Dutcli upon the point of tlfe advanced counterscarp before 
the gate of St. Nicolas, which enclosed the great sluice or water-stop, 
where the English were lernhly exposed to the shot of the counter- 
guard and demi-bastion of St. Koch, the issue of nhich hot dispute in 
three words was this : that the Dutch lodged themselves upon the 
counter-guard, and that the English made themselves masters of the 
covered way before St. Nicolas’s gate, notwithstanding the gallantry of 
the French officers, who exposed themselves upon the glacis sword 
ill hand. 

As this was the principal attack of which my Uncle Toby was an eye- 
witness at Namur, the army of the besiegers being cut off by the coTi- 
fluence of the Maes and Sambre from seeing much of each other’s 
operations, my Uncle Toby was generally more eloquent and particular 
in his account of it, and the many perplexities he was in arose out of 
the almost insurmountable difficulties he found in telling his story intel- 
ligibly, and giving such clear ideas of the differences and distinctions 
between the scarp and counterscarp, the glacis and covered way, the 
half-moon and ravelin, as to make his company fully comprehend where 
and what he was about. 

Writers themselves are too apt to confound these terms, so that you 
will the less wonder if m his eudcavouis to explain them, and in oppo- 
sition to many misconcepthms, that my Uncle Toby did ofttimes puzzle 
his visitors, and sometimes himself too. 

To speak the truth, unless the company my father led upstairs were 
tolerably clear-headed, or my Uncle Toby was in one of his best expla- 
natory moods, ’iwas a difficult thing, do what he could, to keep the 
discourse free from obscurity. 

Whnt rendered the account of this affair the more intricate to my 
Uncle Toby was this, that in the attack of the counterscarp before the 
gate of St. Nicolas, extending itself from the bank of the Maes quite up 
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to the (^at water-stop, the ^und was cut and cross-cut with such a 
multitude of dykes, drains, rivulets, and sluices on all sides, and he 
would get so sadly bewildered and set fast amongst them, that 
frequently he could neither get backwards or forwards to save his life, 
and was ofttimes obliged to give up the attack upon that very 
account only. 

These perplexing rebuffs gave my Uncle Toby Shandy more perturba- 
tions than you would imagine; and as my father’s kindness to him was 
continually dragging up fresh friends and fresh inquirers, he had but a 
very uneasy talk of it. 

No doubt my Uncle Toby had great command of himself, and could 
guard appearances, 1 believe, as well as most men ; yet any one may 
imagine that when he could not retreat out of the ravelin without 
ge ting into the half-moon, or getting out of the covered way without 
falling down the counterscarp, nor cross the dyke without danger of 
slipping into the ditch, but that he must have fretted and fumed in- 
wardly; he did so, and the little and hourly vexations, which may seem 
trifling and of no account to the man who has not read llippocratet, 
yet, whoever has read Hippocrates, or Dr. James Mackenzie, and has 
considered well the effects which the passions and affections of the 
mind have upon the digestion (why not of a wound as well as of a 
dinner?) may easily conceive what sharp paroxysms and exacerba- 
tions of his wound my Uncle Toby must have undergone upon that 
score only. 

My Uncle Toby could not philosophize upon it, ’twas enough he 
felt it was so, and having sustained the pain and sorrows of it for three 
months together, he was resolved some way or other to extricate 
himself. 

He was one morning lying upon his back in his bed, the anguish 
and nature of the wound upon his groin suffering him to lie in no other 
position, when a thought came into his head, that if he could purchase 
such a thing, and have it pasted down upon a board, ns a large map of 
the fortifications of the town and citadel of Namur, with its environs, it 
might be a means of giving him ease. I take notice of his desire to 
have the environs along with the town and citadel, for this reason, be- 
cause my Uncle Toby’s wound was rot in one of the traverses, about 
thirty toises fiom the returning angle of the trench, opposite to the 
salient angle of the demi-bastion of St. Roch ; so that he was pretty 
confident he could stick a pin upon the identical spot of ground where 
he was standing in when the stone struck him. 

All tliis succeeded to his wishes, and not only freed him from a 
world of sad explanations, but, in the end, it proved the happy means, 
as you will read, of piocuring my Uncle Toby his hobby-horse. 


CHAPTER II. 

There is nothing so foolish, when you are at the ^pense of making an 
entertainment of this kind, as to order things so badly, as to let your 
critics and gentry of refined taste run it down ; nor is there anything so 
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likelif to make them do it, as that of leaving them out of the party, 
or, u^hat is full as offensive, of bestowing your attention upon the rc^t 
of )rour guests in so particular a way, as if there was no such thing as a 
critic (by occupation) at tabl^. 

I guard against both ; for, in the first place, I have left half a dozen 
places purposely open for them ; and, in the next place, I pay them all 
court. Gentlemen, I kiss your hands, I protest no company coUld give 
me half the pleasure ; by my soul I am glad to see you, I beg only you 
will make no strangeis of yourselves, but sit down without any 
ceremony, and fall on heartily. 

I said I liad left six places, and I was upon the point of carrying my 
complaisance so far, as to have left a seventh open for them, and in 
this very spot I stand on ; but being told by a critic (though not by 
occupation, but by nature) that I had acquitted myself well enough, 1 
shall fill it up directly, hoping, in the meantime, that I shall be able to 
make a great deal of more room next year. 

How, in the name of wonder, could youi Uncle Toby, who, it seems, 
was a military man, and whom you have represented as no fool, be at 
the same time such a confused, pudding-headed, muddle-headed fellow, 
as — Go look.” 

So, Sir Critic, I could have replied ; but I scorn it. *Tis language 
unurbane, and only befitting the man who cannot give clear and satis- 
factory accounts of things, or dive deep enough into the first causes of 
human ignorance and confusion. It is moreover the reply valiant, and 
therefore I reject it , for though it might have suited my Uncle Toby’s 
character as a soldier excellently well, and had he not accustomed him- 
self, in such attacks, to whistle the Lillabultero^ as he wanted no 
coinage, ’tis the very answer he would have given ; yet it would by no 
means have done for me. You see as plain as can be, that 1 write as a 
man of erudition ; that even my similes, my allusions, my illustrations, 
my metaphors, are erudite, and that I must sustain my character 
properly, and contrast it properly too, else what would become of me ? 
Why, sir, I should be undone ; at this very moment that I am going 
here to fill up one place against a critic, I should have made an opening 
for a couple. 

Therefore I answer thus : 

Pray, sir, in all tlie reading which you have ever read, did you ever 
read such a book as Locke’s “ Essay upon the Human Understanding? ** 
Don’t answer me rashly, because many, I know, quote the book, who 
have not read it, and many have read it, who understand it not. If 
either of these is your case, as I w rite to instruct, I will tell you in three 
words what the book is. It is a history. A history ! of who ? what ? 
where? when? Don’t hurry yourself. It is a history book, sir 
(which may possibly recommend it to the world), of what passes in a 
man’s own mind, and if you will say so much of the book, and no more, 
believe me, you will cut no contemptible figure in a metaphysic circle. 

But this by the way. 

Now, if you will venture to go along with me, and look down into 
the bottom of this matter, it will be found that the cause of obscurity 
and confusion in the mind of man is threefold. 

Dull organs, dear sir, in the first place* Secondly, slight and 
transient impressions made by objects, when the said organs are not 
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dull. Audi thiirdly, a memory like unto a sieve, not able to retain 
it has received. Call down Dolly your chambermaid and 1 willmve 
you my cap and bell along with it, if 1 make not this maUer Sf )iihuii 
that Dolly herself shall understand it as well as Malbrnnch. When 
Dcdly has indited her epistle to Robin, and has thrust hex arni into (lie 
bottom of her pocket hanging by her right side, take that opportunity 
to recollect that the organs and faculties of perception, can, % nothing 
m world, be so aptly typified and explained as by that one thing 
which Dolly’s hand is in seaich of. Your organs are not so dull that I 
should inform you, ’tis an inch, sir, of red seal wax. 

When this is melted and dropped upon the letter, if Dolly fumbles 
too long for her thimble, till the wax is over-hardened, it will not 
receive the mark of her thimble from the usual impulse which was wont 
to imprint it. Very well, if Daily’s wax, for want of belter, is bees-wax 
or of a temper too soft, though it may receive, it will not hold the 
impiession, how hard soever Dolly thrusts against it ; and last of all, 
supposing the wax good, and eke the thimble, but applied thereto in 
careless haste, as her mistress rings the bell ; in any one of thcbC three 
cases the print left hy the thimble will be as unlike the piototype as 
a brass-jack. 

Now you must understand that not one of these was the true cause of 
the contusion in my Uncle Toby’s discourse ; and it is for that veiy 
reason J. enlarge upon them so long, after the manner of great physiolo- 
gists, to show the world what it did not arise fiom. 

What it did arise fiom I liave hinted above, and a fertile source of 
obscurity it is, and evei will be, and that is the unsteady uses of words 
which have perplexed the clearc'^t and most exalted understandings. 

It is ten to one (at Arthur’s! whether you have ever read the bterary 
histories of past ages ; if you have, what terrible battles, yclept logoma- 
chies, have they occasioned and perpetuated with so muck gall and 
ink shed, that a good-natured man cannot read the accounts of them 
without tears in his cye>. 

Gentle critic I when thou hast weiglied all this, and considered 
vidihiii thyself how much of thy own knowledge, discourse and conver- 
sation has been pestered and disordered at one time oi other by this, 
anid this only ; what a pudder and racket m councils about o^ala and 
inrdiTTao-tSy and in the schools of the learned about power, and about 
spirit ; about essences, and about quintessences ; about substances, and 
anout space. What confusion in greater theatres from words of little 
meaning, and as indeterminate a sense. Wlien thou considerest this, thou 
wilt not wonder at my Uncle Toby’s perplex ties, thou wilt drop a tear 
of pity upon his scarp and his counterscarp, his glacis and his covered 
way, his ravelin and his half-moon. ’Twas not by ideas, by heaven ! 
his life was put in jeopardy by words. 


CHAPTER III. 

When my Uncle Toby got his map of Namur to his mind, he began 
immediately to apply himself, and with the utmost diligence, to the 
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stud^ of it ; foi notliing beiAg of more importance to him than his re- 
CQveryv and his recovery depending, as you have read* upon the passions 
and actions of his mind, it behoved him to take the nicest care to 
make himself so far master of his subject as to be able to talk upon it 
without emotion. 

In a fortnight’s close and painful application— which, by-the-by, did 
my Uncle Toby’s wound upon his groin no good— he was enabled, by the 
help of some marginal documents at the feet of the elephant, together 
witn Gobesius’s military architectitre and pyroballogy, translated from 
the Flemish, to form his discourse with passable perspicuity ; and before 
he was two full months gone he was right eloquent upon it, and could 
make not only the attack of the advanced counterscarp with great order, 
but having by that time gone much dOeper into the art than what his 
first motive made necessary, my Uncle Toby was able to cross the Maes 
and Sambre, make diversions as far as Vauban’s line, the abbey of 
Salsines, &c., and give his visitors as distinct a history of each of their 
attacks as of that of the gate of St. Nicolas, #here he had the honour to 
receive his wound. 

But the desiie of knowledge, like the thirst of riches, increases ever 
w'ilh the acquisition of it. The more my Uncle Toby pored over his 
map, the more he took a liking to it. By the same process and elec- 
trical assimilation, as I told you, through which I ween the souls of 
connoisseurs themselves, bv long friction and incubation, have the 
happiness at length to get all be-virtued, be-pictured, be*butterflicd, and 
be-fiddled. 

The more my Uncle Toby drank of this sweet fountain of science, the 
greater was the heat and impatience of his thirst, so that, before the 
first year of his confinement had well gone round, there was scarce a 
fortified town in Italy or Flanders of which, by one means or other^ he 
had not procured a plan, reading over as he got them, and carefully col- 
lating therewith the histories of their sieges, their demolitions, their 
improvements and new works, all which he would read with that intense 
application and delight that he would forget himself, his wound, his 
confinement, his dinner. 

In the second year my Uncle Toby purchased Ramelli and Cataneo', 
translated from the Italian ; likewise Stevinus, Moralis, the Chevalier 
de Ville, Loiini, Cochorn, Sheeter, the Count de Pagan, the Marshal 
Vauban, Mens. Blondel, with almost as many more books of military 
architecture as Don Quixote was found to have of chivalry, when the 
curate and barber invaded his> library. 

Towards the beginning of the third year, which was in August, ’99, 
my Uncle Toby found it necessary to understand a little of projectiles ; 
and having judged it best to draw his knowledge from the fountain-head, 
he began with N. I'artaglia, who, it seems, was the first man who 
detected the imposition of a cannon-ball's doing all that mischief under 
the notion of a right line. This N. Tartaglia proved to my Uncle Toby 
to be an impossible thing. 

Endless is the search of truth! 

No sooner was my Uncle Toby sati'.fied which road the cannon-ball 
did not go but he was insensibly led on, and resolved in his mind to 
inquire and find out which road the ball did go ; for which purpose he 
was obliged to set off afresh with old Maltus, and studied him devoutly. 
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He proceeded next to Galileo and Torricellios, wherein, bv (^rtain 
geometrical rules, infallibly laid down, he found the precise patbm be a 
parabola, or else an hyperbol^ and that the parameter or latusl tectum 
of the conic section of the said path, was to the quantity and an^plitude 
in a direct ratio, as the whole line to the sine of double the angle of 
incidence formed by the breach upon an horizontal plane ; and that the 
semi-parameter — stop, my dear Uncle Toby, stop — go not one foot 
further into this thorny and bewildered track ; intricate are the steps 1 
intricate are the mazes of this labyrinth ! intricate are the troubles which 
the pursuit of this bewitching phantbm Knowledge will bring upon thee ! 
O, niy Uncle! fly — fly — fly from it as from a serpent I Is it fit, good- 
natuied man, thou should’st sit up with the wound upon thy groin 
whole nights baking thy blood with hectic watchings? Alas! "twill 
exasperate thy symptoms, check thy jierspirations, evaporate thv spirits, 
waste thy animal strength, dry up thy radical moisture, bring thee into 
a costive habit of body, impair thy health, and hasten all tlm infirmities 
of thy old age. O, my Uncle ! my Uncle Toby. 


CHAPTER IV. 

I WOULD not give a groat for that man's knowledge in pencraft who 
does not undeistand tliis : that the best plain narrative in the world, 
tacked very close to the last spirited apostrophe to my Uncle Toby, 
would have felt both cold and vapid upon the reader's palate ; there- 
fore I forthwith put an end to the chapter, though I was in the middle 
of my story. 

Writers of my stamp have one principle in common with painters. 
Where an exact copying makes our pictures less striking, we choose the 
less evil, deeming it even more pardonable to trespas-) against truth than 
beauty. This is to be understood eum satis; but be it as it will, 
as the parallel is made more for the sake of letting the apostrophe cool 
than anything else, 'us not very mateiial whether upon any other score 
the reader approves of it or not. 

In the latter end of the tliird year, my Uncle Toby perceiving that the 
parameter and semi-parameter of the conic section angered his wound, 
he left off the study of projectiles in a kind of a huff, and betook 
himself to the practical pait of fortification only, the pleasure of which, 
like a spring held back, returned upon him with redoubled force. 

It was in this year that my uncle began to break in upon the daily 
regularity of a clean shirt, to dismiss his barber unshaven, and to allow 
his surgeon scarce time sufficient to dress his wound, concerning himself 
so little about it as not to ask him once in seven times’ dressing how it 
went on, when, lo ! all of a sudden — for the change was as quick as 
lightning — ^he began to sigh heavily for his recovery, complaineu to my 
father, grew impatient with the surgeon ; and one morning, as he heard 
his foot coming upstaiis, he shut up his books, and thrust aside his in- 
struments, in order to expostulate with him upon the protraction of his 
cuie, which, he told him, might surely have been Accomplished at least 
by that time. He dwelt long upon the miseries he had undeigone, and 
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the sorrows of his four years' meUncholy imprisomnent, adding, that 
had it not been for the kind looks and fraternal cheerings of thetet of 
brothers, be had long since sunk under his misfortunes. My father was 
by. My Uncle Toby's eloquence brought tears into his eyes ; 'twas 
unexpected. My Uncle Toby by nature was not eloquent ; it had the 
greater effect. The surgeon was confounded. Not that there wanted 
grounds for such, or greater, marks of impatience, but ’twas unexpected 
too. In the four years he had attended him he had never seen anything 
like it in my Uncle Toby's carriage, he had ilever once dropi^ one 
fretful or discontented word ; he ha^ been all patience, all submission. 

We lose the right of complaining sometimes by forbearing it ; but we 
oftener treble the force. The surgeon was astonished ; but much more 
80 v^en he heard my Uncle Toby go on, and peremptorily insist upon 
bis healing up the wound directly, or sending for Monsieur Ronjat, the 
king’s serjeant-surgeon, to do it for him. 

The desire of life and health is implanted in man's nature ; the love 
of liberty and enlargement is a sister passion to it. These my Uncle 
Toby had in common with his species ; and either of them had been 
sufficient to account for his earnest desire to get well and out of doors. 
But I have told you befoie that nothing wrought with our family after 
the common way; and from the time and manner in ^hich this eager 
desire showed itself in the present case the penetrating reader will sus- 
pect there was some other cause or crotchet for it in my Uncle Toby’s 
head. There was so ; and ’tis the subject of the next chapter to set 
forth what that cause and crotchet was. 1 own, when that’s done, 'twill 
be time to return back to the parlour fireside, where we left my Uncle 
Toby in the middle of his sentence. 


CHAPTER V. 

When a man gives himself up to the government of a niling passion, 
or, in other words, when his hobby-horse grows headstrong, farewell 
cool reason and fair discretion. 

My Uncle Toby's wound was near well, and as soon as the surgeon 
recovered his surprise, and could get leave to say as much, he told him 
’twas just beginning to incarnate, and that if no fresh exfoliation hap- 
pened, which there were no signs of, it would be dried up in five or 
six weeks. The sound of as many olympiads twelve hours before would 
have conveyed an idea of shorter duration to my Uncle Toby’s mind. 
The succession of his ideas was now rapid ; he bi oiled with impatience 
to put his design in executK)n ; and so, without consulting further with 
any soul living, which, by-the-by, I think is right, when you are pre- 
determined to take no one soul’s advice, he privately order^ Trim, his 
man, to pack up a bundle of lint and dressings, and hire a chariot and 
four to be at the door exactly by twelve o’clock that day, when he knew 
my father would be upon ’Change. So, leaving a bank-note upon the 
table for the surgeon’s care of him, and a letter of tender thanks for his 
brother’s, he packed up his maps, his books of fortification, his instru- 
ments, &c., and ^ the help of a crutch on one side and Trim on the 
x>ther, my Uncle l^oby embarked for Shandy Hall. 
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The reasoiii or rather the rise, of this sadden demigration was ns 
follows 

The table in my Uncle Toby’s room, and at which the night before 
this change happened he was sitting with his maps, &c., RTOUt lum, 
being somewhat of the smallest for that infinity of great and sti^l 
instruments of knowledge which usually lay crowded upon it, he had 
the accident, in reaching over for his tobacco-box, to torow down his 
compasses, and in stooping to take the compasses up, with his sleeve 
he threw down his case of instrunaents and snuffers ; and as the dice 
took a run against him in his endeavouring to catch the snuffers in 
falling, he thmt Mons. Blondel off the table and Count de Pagan on 
top oT him. 

^Twas to no purpose for a man, lame as my Uncle Toby was, to think 
of redressing all these evils by himself ; he rung his bell for his man 
Trim. — “ Trim,” quoth my Uncle Toby, ** pr’ythee see what confusion 
I have here been making. I must have some better contrivance.” — 
Trim: "Canst not thou take my rule, and measuie the length and 
bieadth of this table, and then go and bespeak me one as big again?” 
— “ Yes ; an’ please your honour,” replied Trim, making a bow, ** but 
I hope your honour will be soon well enough to get down to youi country 
seat, where, as your honour takes so much pleasure in fortification, we 
could manage this matter to a T.” 

I must here inform you that this servant of my Uncle Toby’s, who 
went by the name of Trim, had been a corporal in my uncle’s own com- 
pany. His real name was James Butler, but having got the nickname 
of Tiim in the regiment, my Uncle Toby, unless when he happened 
to be very angry with him, would never call him by any other name. 

The pool fellow had been disalded for the .service by a wound on 
his left knee by a muskel-bullct at the battle of Linden, which was 
two years before the affair of Namur ; and a-* the fellow was well- 
beloved in the legiment, and a handy fellow into the bargain, my Uncle 
Toby took him for his servant, and of excellent use was he, attending 
my Uncle Toby in the camp and in his quarters as valet, groom, baiber, 
cook, sempster, and nurse; and indeed, from first to last, waited upon 
him and served him with great fidelity and affection. 

My Uncle Toby loved the man in return, and what attached him 
more to him still was the similitude of their knowledge ; for Corporal 
Trim (for so for tlie future I shall call him) by four years’ occasional 
attention to his master’s discourse upon fortified towns, and the advan- 
tage of prying and peeping continually into his master’s plans, &c., 
exclusive and besides what he gained hobby-horsically as a body- 
servant — fwn hobby hofsical per se — had become no mean proficient in. 
the science, and was thought by the cook and chambermaid to know 
as much of the nature of stiongholds as my Uncle Toby himself. 

1 have but one moie stroke to give to fini.sh Corporal Trim’s cha- 
racter, and it is tlie only dark line in it. The fellow loved to advise, 
or rather to hear himself talk ; his carriage, however, w^as so perfectly 
respectful, ’twas easy to keep him silent w’hen you had him so ; but 
set hkt tongue a-going, you had no hold of him ; he was voluble ; the 
eternal interlardings of '* your honour,” with the respectfulness of Corporal 
Trim’s manner, interceding so strong in behalf of Ins elocution, that 
though you might have been incommoded, you could not well be angry. 
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My Uncle Toby was seldom eithef the one or the other with him, or,, at 
least, this fault m Trim broke no squares with them. My Uncle Toby, 
as 1 said, loved the man ; and besides, as he ever looked upon a faithful 
servant but as an humble friend, be could not bear to stop his mouth* 
Such was Corporal Trim. 

♦‘If I durst presume,” continued Trim, “to give your honour my 
advice, and speak my opinion in this matter.” — “Thou art welcome. 
Trim,” quoth my Uncle Toby ; ** speak, speak what thou thinkest upon 
the subject, man, without fear.” — “ Why, then,” replied Trim (not 
hanging his ears and scratching his head like a country lout, but), 
stroking his hair back from his forehead, and standing erect as before 
his division, “ I think,” quoth Trim, advancing his left, which was his 
lame leg, a little forwaras, and pointing with his right hand open 
towards a map of Dunkirk which M'as pinned against the hangings, 
“I think,” quoth Corporal Trim, “with humble submission to your 
honour’s better judgment, that these ravelins, bastions, curtain^ and 
horn- works, make but a poor, contemptible, fiddle-faddle piece of 
work of It hereupon paper, compared to what your honour and I could 
make of it were we in the country by ourselves, and had but a rood or 
a rood and a half of giound to do w'hat we pleased wiih. As summer is 
coming on,” continu^ Trim, “ your honour might sit out of doors and 
give me the nography “ Call it ichnography, ’”auoth my uncle)— “ of 

the town or citadel your honour was pleased to lit down before, and I will 
be shot by your honour upon the glacis of it if I did not fortify it to your 
honour’s mind.”—” I dare say thou wouldst, Trim,” auoth my uncle. — 
“ For if your honour,” continued the Corporal, ‘♦could but mark me the 
polygon, with its exact lines and angles” — “That I could do very 
well,” quoth my Uncle ” — “ I would b^n with the foss^, and if your 
honour could tell me the proper depth and breadth ” — “ I can, to a 
hair’s breadth, Trim,” replied my uncle — “ I would throw out the earth 
upon this hand towards tlie town for the scarp, and on the other hand 
towards the campaign for the counterscarp ” — “Very right, Trim,” 
quoth my Uncle Toby — ** And when I had sloped them to your mind, 
an’ please your honour, I would face the glacis, as the fuicst fortifications 
are done in Flanders, with sods, and as your honour knows they should 
be, and I would make the walls and parapets with sods too” — “The 
best engineers call them gazon^, Trim,”said my uncle Toby — “ Whe- 
ther they are gazons or sods, is not much matter,” replied Trim. “ Your 
honour knows they are ten times beyond a facing either of brick or 
stone.” — “ 1 know they are, Trim, in some respects,” quoth my Uncle 
Toby, nodding his head ; “ for a cannon-ball enters into the gazon right 
onwards without bi ingmg any rubbish down with it, which might fill the 
foss^ (as was the case at St. Nicolas’s Gate) and facilitate the passage 
over it.” 

“Your honour understands these matters,” replied Corporal Trim, 

better than any officer in His Majesty’s service ; but would your 
honour please to let the bespeaking of the table aloue, and let us but go 
into the country, I would work under your honoui^e directions like a 
hoi^, and make fortifications for you something like a tansy, with all 
their batteries, saps, ditches, and pallisadoes, that it should be worth all 
the world’s riding twenty miles to go and see it.” 

My Uncle Toby blushed as red as scarlet as Trim went on, but it was 
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not a blush of guilt, of modesty, or of anger-<-it was a blush of jov ; he 
was fired with Corporal Trim’s project and description. ** Trim,’’ said 
my Uncle Toby, “ thou has said enough,” — “ We might begin the cam- 
paign,” continued Trim, ” on the very day that His Majesty and the allies 
take the field, and demolish them town by town as fast as ” — **Trim,” 
^oth my uncle Toby, “ say no more.”—” Your honour,” continued 
Trim, might sit in your arm-chair (pointing to it) this fine weather, 
giving me your orders, and I would” — ** Say no more. Trim,” quoth 
my Uncle Toby. — ** Besides, your honour would get not only pleasure and 
good pastime, but good air, and good exercise, and good health, and your 
honour’s wound would be well in a month.” — ” Thou hast said enough, 
Trim,” quoth my Uncle Toby, (putting his hand into his breeches- 
pocket). “ I like thy project mightily.” — ” And if your honour pleases. 
I’ll this moment go and buy a pioneer’s spade to take down with us, 
md I’ll bespeak a shovel and a pickaxe, and a couple of” — “ Say no 
nore. Trim,” quoth my Uncle Toby, leaping up upon one leg quite qver- 
:ome with rapture, and thrusting a guinea into Trim’s hand. “Trim,” 
said my Uncle Toby, “ say no more ; but go down. Trim, this moment, 
my lad, and bring up my supper this instant.” 

Trim ran down and brought up his master’s supper, to no purpose. 
Trim’s plan of operation ran so in my Uncle Toby’s head, he could not 
taste it. “ Trim,” quoth my Uncle Toby, “ get me to bed.” ’Twas 
all one. Corporal Trim’s description had firea his imagination. My 
Uncle Toby could not shut his eyes. The more he considered it, the 
more bewitching the scene appeared to him ; so that two full hours 
befoie daylight he had come to a final determination, and had con- 
certed the whole plan of his and Corporal Trim's decampment. 

My Uncle Toby had a little neat country-hou.se of his own in the 
village where my father’s estate lay at Shandy, which had been left him 
by an old uncle, with a small estate of about one hundred pounds a 
year Behind this house, and contiguous to it, was a kitchen-garden 
of about half an acie; and at the bottom of the garden, and cut off from 
it by a tall yew-hedge, was a bowling-green, containing just about as 
much giound as Corporal Tiirn wished for. So that as Trim uttered 
the words, “A rood and a half of ground to do what they would with,” 
this identical bowling-green instantly piesented itsell, and became 
curiously painted, all at once, upon the retina of my Uncle Toby’s 
fancy, wmch was the physical cause of making him change colour, 
or at least of heightening his blush to that immoderate degree I 
spoke of. 

Never did lover post down to a beloved mistress with more heat and 
expectation than my Uncle Toby did to enjoy this self-same thing in 
private. 1 say in ])rivate ; for it was sheltered from the house, as I told 
you, bv a tall yew-hedge, and was covered on the other three sides from 
mortal sight by rough holly and thick-set flowering shrubs— so that the 
idea of not being seen did not a little contribute to the idea of pleasure 
preconceived in my Uncle Toby’s mind. Vain thought ! However 
thick it was planted about, or private soever it might seem, to think, 
dear Uncle Toby, of enjoying a thing which took up a whole rood and 
a half of ground, and not have it known > 

How my Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim managed this matter, with 
the hisioiy of their campaign-., which wcie no way barren of events, 
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may make no uninteresting under-plot in the epitasis and working up 
of this dmma. At present the scene must drop, and change for the 
parlour fireside. 


CHAPTER VI. 

“What can they be doing, brother?^’ said my father. — “I think,” 
replied my Uncle Toby, taking, as I told you, his pipe from his mouth, 
and striking the ashes out of it as he began his sentence, “1 think,” 
replied he, “ it would not be amiss, brother, if we rung the bell.” 

“ Pray, whaP:s all that racket over our heads, Obadiah ? ” quoth my 
father. “ My brother and I can scarce hear ourselves speak.” 

“ Sir,” answered Obadiah, making a bow towards his left shoulder, 
“my mistress is taken very badly.” — “And there’s Susannah running 
down the garden there.” — “ Sir, she is running the shortest cut into the 
town,’’ replied Obadiah, “ to fetch the old midwife.” — “ Then saddle a 
horse,” quoth my father, “ and do you go directly for Dr. Slop, the man- 
midwife, with all our services, and let him know your mistress is fallen 
in labour, and that I desire he will return with you with all speed.” 

“ It is very strange,” says my father, addressing himself to my Uncle 
Toby as Obadiah shut the door, “ as there is so expert an operator ns 
Dr. Slop so near, that my wife should persist to the very last in this 
obstinate humour of hers, in trusting the life of my child, who has had 
one misfortune already, to the ignorance of an old woman ; and not only 
the life of my child, brother, but her own life.” 

” Mayhap, brother,” replied my uncle, “ my sister does it to save the 
expense.” — “A pudding’s end ! ” replied my father. “The doctor 
must be paid the same for inaction as action, il not better, to keep him 
in temper.” 

“Then it can be out of nothing in the whole woild,” quoth my 
Uncle Toby, in the simplicity of his heart, “ but modesty. My sister, 
I dare say,” added he, “ does not care to let a man come so near.” 

The world stands indebted to the sudden snapping of my fathei 's 
tobacco-pipe for one of the neatest examples of that ornamental figure m 
oratory which rhetoiicians style the aposiopesis. 

But whether the snapping of my father’s tobacco-pipe so critically 
happened through accident or anger will be seen in due time. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Though my father was a good natural philosopher, yet he was something 
of a moral philosopher too ; for which reason, when his tobacco-pfpe 
snapped short in the middle, he had nothing to do, as such, but to 
have taken hold of the two pieces and thrown them gently upon the back 
of the fire. He did no such thing. He threw them with all the vio- 
lence in the world ; and, to give action still the more emphasis, he 
started up u])on both his legs to do il. 

This looked something like heat ; and the manner of his reply to 
what my Uncle Toby was saying proved it was so. 
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« « Not choose/ ** quoth my Esther, rej^tinf my Uncle Toby’s «oid$i 
** * to let & man come so near! * By heaven, mrouier Toby, ynu would 
try tlie patience of a Job I and 1 think I have the plagues of one ahretdy 
without it ! ” — “ Why ? Where ? Wherein ? Wherefore ? Upon what 
account?” replied ray Uncle Toby, in the utmost astonisnment. — 
“To think,” said my father, “of a man living to your age, brother, 
and knowing so little about women ! ” — ‘ ‘ I know nothing at all about 
them/’ replied my Uncle Toby; “and I think,” continued he, “ that 
the shock I received the year after the demolition of Dunkirk, in my 
affair with Widow Wadman — which shock, ybu know, I should not 
have received but from my total ignorance of the sex— has given me just 
cause to say that I neither know, nor do pretend to know, anything 
about ’em." 

It is said in Aristotle’s masterpiece, “ That when a man doth think 
of anything which is past he looketh down upon the ground, but that 
when he tliinketh of something that is to come he looketh up towards 
the heavens.” 

My Uncle Toby, I suppose, thought of neither, for he looked hori- 
zontally. 

“ Then, brother Toby,” replied my father, “ I will tell you.” 

“ Everytliing in this world,” continued my father (fillii^ a fresh 
pipe), “everything in this earthly world, my deUr brother Toby, has 
two handles.” — “Not always,” quoth my Uncle Toby. — “At least,” 
replied my father, “every one has two hnnds, which comes to the same 
thmg. Now, if a man was to sit down coolly, and consider within himself 
the make, the shape, the construction of all the parts which constitute 
the whole of that animal called woman, and compare them analo- 
gically” “I never understood rightly the meaning of that word,” 

quoth my Uncle Toby.— “ Analogy,” replied my| father, “is the certain 

relation and agreement vhich different” Here a i.ip at the door 

snapped my father’s definition (like his tobacco-pipe) in two, and at 
the same time crushed the head 'of as notable and curious a dissertation 
as ever was engendered. And at this hour it is a thing full as pro- 
blematical as the subject of the dissertation itself— considering the con- 
fusion and distresses of our domestic misadventures, which arc now 
coming thick one upon the back of another — whether 1 shall be able to 
find a place for it in the third volume or not. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

It is about an hour and a half’s tolerable good reading since my Uncle 
Toby rung the bell, when Obadiah was ordered to saddle a horse and 
go for Dr. Slop ; so that no one can say with rea>on that I have not 
allowed Obadiah time enough, poetically speaking, and considering the 
emergency too, both to go and come — though, morally and truly speak- 
ing, the man perhaps has scarce had time to get on his boots 

If the hypercritic will go upon this, and is resolved after all to take a 
pendulum and measure the true distance betwixt the ringing of the bell 
and the rap at the door, and after finding it to be no more than two 
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minules, thirteen seconds, and tliree-fifths, should take upon him to 
insult over me for such a breach in the unity, or rather probability> of 
time, I would remind him that the idea of duration and of its simple 
modes is got merely from the train and succession of our ideas, and is 
the true scholastic pendulum, and by which, as a scholar, I will be tried 
in this matter, adjuring and detesting the juiUdiction of all other pen- 
dulums whatever. 

1 would therefore desire him to consider that it is but poor eight 
miles from Shandy Hall to Dr. Slopes house, and that whilst Obadiah 
has been goipg the said miles and back, I have brought my Uncle Toby 
fiom Namur, quite across all Flanders, into England ; that 1 have had 
him ill upon my hands near four years ; and have since travelled him 
and Corporal Trim, in a chariot and four, a journey of near two 
hundred miles down into Yorkshire ; all which put together must have 
prepared the reader’s imagination for the entrance of Dr. Slop upon the 
stage— as much at least, I hope, as a dance, a song, or a concerto 
between the acts. 

If my hypercriiic is intractable, alleging that two minutes and thirteen 
seconds aic no n.ore than two minutes and thirteen seconds, when I 
have said all I can about them ; and that this plea, though it might 
save me di amatically, will damn me biographically* rendering my book 
fiom this v«y moment a professed romance, which before was a book 
apocryphal ; if I am thus pressed, I then put an end to the whole 
ODjection and controversy about it all at once, by acquainting him that 
Obadiah had not gone above threescore yards fiom the stable-yard 
before he met witli Dr. Slop; and indeed he §aye a dirty proof that he 
had met with him, and was within an ace of giving a tragical one too. 

Imagine to yourself But this had better begin a new chapter. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Imagine to yourself a little, squat, uncoui tly figure of a Dr. Slop, of 
about four feet and a half perpendicular height, with a breadth of btick 
and a sesquipcdalily of belly which might have done honour to a 
sergemt in the Horse Guards. 

Such were the outlines of Dr. Slop’s figure, which, if you have read 
Hogarth’s “Analysis of Beauty” — and if you have not, I wish you 
would — ^you must know, may as certainly be caricatured and conveyed 
to the mind by three strokes as three hundred. 

Imagine such an one, for such, I say, were the outlines of Dr. Slop’s 
figuie, coming slowly along, foot by foot, waddling through the dirt 
upon the vertebrae of a little diminutive pony, of a pretty colour, but 
of strength, alack ! scare able to have made an amble of it under such 
a fardel, had the roads been in an ambling condition. They wer^ not. 
Imagine to yourself Obadiah* mounted upon a stiong monster of a 
coach-horse pricked into a full gallop, and making all practicable speed 
the adverse way. 

Pray, sir, let me interest you a moment in this description. 

Had Dr. Slop beheld Obadiah a mile off, posting in a narrow lane 
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directly towards him at that monstrous rate, splashing and plunging 
like a devil through thick and thin as he a]3proached, would not sudi a 
phenomenon, with such a vortex of mud and water moving along with 
It, round its axis, have been a subject of juster apprehension to Dr. 
Slop in his situation than the worst of Whiston's comets — to say 
nothing of the nucleus — that is, of Obadiah and the coach-horse? 
Ill my idea, the vortex alone of *em was enough to have involved and 
carried, if not the doctor, at least the doctor’s pony quite away with 
it What, then, do you think must the terror and hydrophobia of Dr, 
Slop have been when you read (which you are just going to do) that 
he was advancing thus warily along towards Shandy Hall, and had 
approached to within sixty yard-, of it, and within five yards of a sudden 
turn made by an acute angle of the garden-wall, and in the dirtiest part 
of a dirty lane, when Obadiah and his coach- horse turned the comer, 
rapid, furioua — pop — full upon him ! Nothing, I think, in nature, can 
be supposed more terrible than such a rencontre — so impromptu, so ill 
prepared to stand the shock of it as Dr. Slop was ! 

What could Dr. Slop do ? He crossed himself. Pugh ! But the 
doctor, sir, was a papist. No matter ; he had better have kept hold of 
the pummel ; he had so. Nay, as it happened, he had better have done 
nothing at all ; for in crossing himself he let go his whip — and in 
attempting to save his whip betwixt his knee and his saddle’s skirt, as 
it slipped, he lost his stinup — in losing which he lost his seat. And m 
the multitude of all these losses (which, by-the-by, shows what little 
advantage there is in crossing) the unfortunate doctor lost his presence 
of mind. So that, without waiting for Obadiah’s onset, he left his 
pony to its destiny, tumbling off it diagonally, something m the style 
and manner of a pack of wool, and without any other consequence 
from the fall save that of being left, as it would have been, with the 
broadest part of him sunk about twelves inches deep in the mire. 

Obadiah pulled off his cap twice to Dr. Slop ; once as he was fall- 
ing, and then again when he saw him seated. Ill-timed complaisance I 
had not the fellow better have stopped his horse, and got off and 
helped him ? Sir, he did all that his situation would allow : but the 
momentum of the coach-horse was so great that Obadiah could not do 
it all at once. He rode in a circle three limes round Dr. Slopbefoie 
he coukl fully accomplish it any how, and at the last, when he did 
stop his beast, ’iwas done with such an explosion of mud that Obadiah 
hail Ijettcr have been a league off. In shoit, never was a Dr. Slop so 
belated and so transubstantiated since that affair came into fashion. 


CHAPTER X. 

When Dr. Slop entered the back parlour where my father and my 
Uncle Toby were discoursing upon the nature of women, it was hard 
to determine whether Dr. Sion’s figure or Dr. Slop’s presence occa- 
sioned moie surprise to them ; for as the accident happened so near the 
bouse as not to make it worth while for Obadiah to remount him, 
Obadiah had led him in as he was, unwiped, unappointed, unannealed, 
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with all his stains and blotches on him. He stood like Hamlet's ghost, 
motionless and speechless, for a full minute and a half at the parlour 
door ^pbadiah still holding his hand), with all the majesty of mud ; 
his hinder parts, upon which he hid received his fall, totally be- 
smeared, and in every other part of him, blotched over in such a 
manner with Obadiah's explosion, that you would have sworn, without 
mental reservation, that every grain of it had taken effect. 

Here was a fair opportunity for my Uncle Toby to have triumphed 
over my father in his turn, for no mortal who had beheld Dr. Slop in 
that pickle could have dissented from so much at least of my Uncle 
Toby’s opinion : “ That mayhap his sister might not care to let such 
a Dr. Slop come near lier.” But it was the Argumentum ad homimmy 
and if my Uncle Toby was not very expert at it, you may think he 
might not care to use it. No ; the reason was, ’twas not his nature 
to insult. 

Dr. Slop’s presence at that time was no le^s problematical than the 
mode of it, llioiigh, it is certain, rmc moment’s reflection in my father 
mi^ht have solved it, for he had apprised Dr. Slop but the week 
before tliat my mother was at her full icckomng, and as the doctor had 
heard nothing since, ’twas natural and very politic too m him to have 
taken a ride to Shandy Hall, as he did, merely to sec liow matters went 
on. 

But my father’s mind took unfortunately a wiong turn in the investi- 
gation, running, like the hypercritic’s, altogether upon the ringing of the 
bell and the rap upon the door, measuring their distance, and keeping 
his mind so intent upon the operation as to have power to think of 
nothing else ; common-place infirmity of the greatest mathematicians, 
working witli might and main at the demonstration, and so wasting all 
their strength upon it, that they have none left in them to draw the 
corollary to do good with. 

The ringing of the bell and the rap upon the door struck likewise 
strong upon the sensoriuin of my Uncle Toby ; but it excited a very 
different train of thoughts. The two irreconcilable pulsations instantly 
brought Stevinus, the great engineei, along with them, into my Uncle 
Toby’s mind. What business Stevinus had in this affair is the greatest 
problem of all. It shall be solved, but not in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Writing, when properly managed — as you may be sure I think mine 
is — is but a different name for conversation. As no one who knows 
what he is about in good company would venture to talk all ; so no 
author who undersland.s the jast boundaries of decorum and good 
breeding would presume to think all. The truest respect which you 
can pay to the reader’s understanding is to halve this matter amicably, 
and leave him something to imagine, in his turn, as well as yourself. 

For my own part, I am eternally paying him compliments of this 
kind, and do all that lies in my power to keep his imagination as busy 
as my own. 
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'Tis his turn now ; I have given an ample description of Dr, Slop’s 
sad overthrow, and of his sad appearance in the back-parlour ; bis 
imagination must now go on with it &r a while. 

I^t the reader imamn^e, then, that Dr. Slop has told his talei and in 
what words, and with what aggravations his fancjr chooses. Xiet him 
suppose that Obadiah has told his tale also, and with such rueful looks 
of affected concern as he thinks will best contrast the two figures as 
they stand by each other. Let him imomne that my father has stepped 
upstairs to see my motlier ; and, to condude this work of imagination, 
let him imagine the doctor washed, rubbed down, condoled with, 
felicitated, got into a pair of Obadiah’s pumps, stepping forward 
towards the door upon the very point of entering upon action. 

Truce, truce, good Dr. Slop ! stay thy obstetric hand ; return it 
safe into thy bosom to keep it w.'irm ; little dost thou know what 
obstacles — little dost thou think what hidden causes retard its operation ! 
Hast thou, Dr. Slop, hast thou been entrusted with the secret articles 
of this solemn treaty which has brought thee into this place? Art thou 
aware that, at this instant, a daughter of I.ucina is put obstetrically 
over thy head? Alas ! 'tis too true. Besides, great son of Pilumnus, 
what can’st thou do ? Thou hu'.t come forth unarmed ; thou hast left 
thy tire and all thy instiumcnts of salvation and deliverance behind 
thee. By heaven ! at this moment they are hanring up in a green 
baize bag, betwixt thy two pistols, at thy bed’s head ! Ring, call, send 
Obadiah back upon the coach-horse to bring them with all speed. 

“ Make great haste, Obadiah,” quoth my father, “and I’ll give thee 
a crown.” — “And,” quoth my Uncle Toby, ” I’ll give him another.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

** Your sudden and unexpected arrival,” quoth my Uncle Toby, ad- 
dressing himself to Dr Slop (all thiee of them sitting down to the fire 
together, as my Uncle Toby began to speak), “ instantly brought the 
gieat Stevmus into my head, who, you must know, is a favourite author 
with me.”—-** Then,” .added my father, making use of the argument 
crutnenam^ “ I will lay twenty guineas to a single crown-piece (which 
will serve to give away to Obadiah when he gets back) that this same 
Stevmus was some engineer or other, or has wrote something or other 
either directly or indiiectly upon the science of foiiification.” 

“ He has so,” lepliecl my Uncle Toby. — ” I knew it,” said my father, 
“though, for the soul of me, I cannot see what kind of connection 
there can be betwixt Dr. Slop’s sudden coming and a discour-^e upon 
fortification, yet I feared it. Talk of what we will, brother, or let the 
occasion be never so foreign or unfit for the subject, you are sure to 
bring it in. I would not, brother Toby,” continued my fathei, “I 
declare I would not have my head so full of curtains and horn- 
works.” — “ That, I daresay you would not,” quoth Dr. Slop, interrupt- 
ing him, and laughing most immoderately at his pun. 

Dennis the ciitic could not detest and abhor a pun, or the insinuation 
of a pun, more cordially than my father ; he would grow testy upon it 
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at any time ; bat to be broke in u^n by one in a serioiia di^cour^ 
was as bad, he would say, as a nllip upon the nose— ^he saw no 
difference. 

“ Sir,*’ quoth my Uncle Toby, addressing himself to Dr. Slop, ** the 
curtains my brother Shandy mentions here have nothing t6 do with 
bedsteads, though 1 know Du Cange says, * That bed^urtains, in all 
probability, have taken their name from them.’ But the curtain, sir, 
IS the word we use in fortification for tliat part of the wall or rampart 
which lies between the two bastions and joins tliem. Besiegers seldpm 
offer to cariy on their attacks directly against the curtain, continued 
my Uncle Toby ; “to make sure, we generally choose to place ravelins 
before them, taking care only to extend them beyond the foss6 or ditch. 
The common men, who know very little of fortification, confound the 
lavelin and the Iralf-moon together, though they are very different 
things ; not in their figure or construction, for we make them exactly 
alike in all points ; for they always con<^i^t of tw'o faces, making a 
salient angle with the gorges, not straight, but in form of a crescent.” — 
“ Where, then, lies tlic difference?’’ quoth my father, a little testily. — 
“ In their situations,” answered my Uncle Toby, “ for when a ravelin, 
brotlier, stands befoie the cuitain, it is a ravelin; and when a ravelin 
stands before a bastion, then the ravelin is not a ravelin, it is a half* 
moon ; a half-moon likewise is a half-moon, and no more, so long as it 
stands before its bastion ; but was it to change place and get before 
the curtain, ’t would be no longer a half- moon ; a half-moon, in that 
case, is not a half-moon, 'tisno more than a ravelin.” — *‘I think,” quoth 
my father, “ that the noble science of defence has its weak sides, as 
well as others.” 

“As for the horn- works [“heigh-ho!” sighed my father] which,” 
continued my Uncle Toby, “ my brother was speaking of, they are a very 
considerable part of an outwork. They are cilled by the French engineers 
ouvrage'ii-coi nf, and we generally make them to cover such places as 
we suspect to be weaker than the rest ; they are formed by two epaule- 
ments or deinibastions ; they are very pretty, and if you would take a 
walk, I’ll engage to show you one well worth your trouble. I ow'ii,” 
continued my Uncle Toby, “ w'hen we crown them they are mucli 
stronger, but then they are very expensive and take up a great deal of 
ground ; so lhat, in my opinion, they are of most use to cover or defend 

the head of a camp. Otheiwise, the double tenaille ” — “ By the 

mother who bore us, hi other Toby,” quoth my father, not able to 
hold out any longei, “you vould provoke a saint 1 Here you have 
got us, I know not how, not only '^ouae into the middle of the old 
subject again, but so full is your head of these confounded works 
lhat, though my wife is this moment in the pains of labour — and you 
hear hei cry out — yet nothing wdll serve you but carry off the man- 

midwife ” — ** Aicoucheur, if you please,” quoth Dr. Slop. — “With 

all my heart,” replied my father, “I don’t care what they call you. 
But 1 w'lsh the whole science of fortification, with all its inventors, 
at the devil. It has been the death of thousands, and it will be mine ia 
the end. I would not — I would not, brother Toby — have my brains 
so full of saps, mines, blinds, gabions, palisadoes, ravelins, half-moons, 
and such trumpery, to be propuetor of Namur, and of all the towns in 
Flanders with it.” 
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My Uncle Toby was a man patient of injuries ; not from want of 
courage I h^ve told you, m the fifth chapter of this second book, 

that he was a man of courage and I uill add here that, where just 
occasions presented or called it forth, I know no man under whose arm 
I would have sooner taken shelter Nor did this arise from any in- 
sensibility or obtuseness of his intellectual parts, for he felt this insult of 
my father's as feelingly as a min could do ; but he was of a peaceful, 
placid nature — no jarring element in it — all was mixed up so kindly 
within him. My Uncle Toby had scarce a heart to retaliate upon a fly. 

** Go,” says he, one day at dinner, to an over-grown one, which had 
buzzed about his nose, and tormented him cruelly all dinner time, and 
which, after infinite attempts, he had caught at last as it dew by him. 
**ril not hurt thee,” says my Uncle loby, rising from his chair, and 
going across the room with the fly in his hand “ 1 11 not hurt a hair 
of thy head Go,’ snjs he lifting up the sish, and opening his hand 
as he spoke to let it escape “ Cto, poor devil , get tlice gone 1 Why 
should I hurt thcc ^ 1 his v orld surely is wide enough to hold both 
tliee and me * ” 

I u as but ten ycais old when this happened But whether it was 
that the action itself was more m unison to my nerves at that age of 
pit), which instantly set my whole frame mi:) me vibratim of most 
pleasuiable sensation , oi how far the manner and expression of it 
might go towaids it, or in what degree, or by vhat seciet magic, 
a tone of \oice and harmony of movement, attuned by mercy, might 
find a passage to my lieart, I know not This I know, that the lesson 
of universal goodwill, tlien taught and imprinted by my Uncle Toby, 
has never since been worn out of my mind , and though I would not 
depreciate what the study of the Ltteia Humaniorcs at the university 
have done for me m that respect, or discicdit the othei helps of an 
expensive education bestowed upon me, both at liome and abroad 
since, yet I often think that I owe one half of my philanthropy to 
that one accidental impicssion 

This IS to serve for parents and governois instead of a whole volume 
upon the subject 

I could not give the reader this stroke in my Uncle I oby’s picture 
by the instrument with which I drew the other parts of it, that taking 
m no more than the mere hobby horsical likene'>» , this is a pait of his 
moral character My father, in this jiatient endurance of wrongs 
which I mention, was vciy diffeicnt, a^ the reader must long a^o have 
noted , he had a much moie acute and quick sensibility of natuie, 
attended with a little sourness of temper, though this never transported 
him to anything which looked like maligmncy, yet, in the little rubs 
and vexations of life, ’twas apt to show itself in a drollish and witty 
kind of peevishness. He was, however, fiank and generous m his 
nature, at all times open to conviction , and in the little ebullitions of 
his subacid humour towards othei >, but particularly towards my Uncle 
Toby, whom he truly loved, he would feel more pain, ten limes told 
(except in the affair of my aunt Dinah, or w here an hypothesis was con- 
cerned), than what he ever gave 

The characters of the two brothers, in this view of them, reflected 
light upon each other, and appeared with gitat advantage in this affair 
which rose about Stevinus 
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I need not tell the reader, if he keep? a hobby-horse, that a man’s 
hobby-horse is as tender a part as he has about him; and that 
these unprovoked strokes at my Uncle Toby’s, could not be unfelt 
by him. No, as I said above, my Uncle Toby did feel them, and very 
sensibly too. 

“Pray, sir, what said he? How did he behave?” — Oh, sir! it 
was great ; for as soon as my father had done insulting his hobby- 
horse, he turned his head, without the least emotion, from Dr. Slop, to 
whom he was addressing his discourse, and looking up into my fatner's 
face with a countenance spread over with so much good nature —so 
placid, so fraternal, so inexpressibly tender towards him -it penetrated 
my father to his heart. He rose up hastily fiom his chair, and seizing 
hold of both my Uncle Toby’s hands as he spoke — “Brother Toby,” 
said he, “I beg thy pardon ; forgive, I pray thee, this rash humour which 
my mother gave me.” — “My clear, dear brother,” answered my Uncle 
Toby, rising up by my father’s help, “say no more about it ; you are 
heartily welcome had it been ten times as much, brother.” 

“ But 'tis ungenerous,” replied my father, ” to hurt any man ; a brother 
woise, but to hurt a brother of such gentle manners, so unprovoking, 
and so unresenting, ’tis base ; by Heaven, ’tis cowardly.” — “You are 
heartily welcome, brother,” quoth my Uncle Toby, “had it been fifty 
times as much.” — ” Besides, what have I to do, my dear Toby,” cried my 
father, “either with your amusements or your pleasures, unless it was m 
my power (\\hich it is not) to increase their measure?” 

“ Brother Shandy,” answered my Uncle Toby, looking wistfully in 
his face, “ you are much mistaken in this point ; for you do increase 
my pleasure very much in adding children to the Shandy family at 
your time of life.” — “ But by that, sir,” quoth Dr. Slop, “Mr. Shandy 
increases his own.” — “Not a jot,” quoth my father. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

“My brother does it,” quoth my Uncle Toby, “out of principle.” — 
“ In a family way, I suppose,” quoth Dr. Slop. — “ Pshaw ! ” said my 
father, “ ’tis not worth talking of.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

At the end of the last chapter, my father and my Uncle Toby wer© 
left both standing, like Brutus and Cassius, at the close of the scenfe, 
making up their accounts. 

As my father spoke the three last words he sat down. My Uncle 
Toby exactly followed his example ; only that before he took his chair 
he lung the bell to order Corporal Trim, who was in waiting, to step 
home for Steyinus ; my Uncle Toby’s house being no further off than 
the opposite side of the way. 
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Some men would have aropped the subject of Stevinus; but my 
Uncle Toby haS no resentment m his heart, and he went on with the 
subject, to show my father that he had none. 

“Your sudden appearance, Dr. Slop,” quoth my uncle, resuming 
the discourse, “ instantly brought Stevinus into my head.” [My father, 
you may be sure, did not offer to lay any more wagers upon Stevinus’s 
head.] “ Because,” continued my Uncle Toby, “ the celebrated sailing 
chariot winch belonged to Prince Maurice, and was of such wonderful 
contrivance and velocity as to carry half a dozen people thirt3r German 
miles in I don’t know how few minutes, was invented by Stevinus, that 
great mathematician and engineer.” 

“You might have spared your servant the trouble,” quoth Dr. Slop, 
“as the fellow is lame, of going for Stevinus’s account of it ; because 
in my return from Leyden through the Hague, I walked as far as 
Shevftng, which is two long miles, on purpose to take a view of it.” 

“ That’s nothing,” replied my Uncle Toby, “ to wliat the learned 
Peiieskius did, who walked the matter of 500 miles, reckoning from 
P.iris to Schevling, and fiom Schevling to Pans back again, in oidei to 
see it, and nothing else.” 

“ Some men cannot bear to be outgone.” 

“ The more fool Peire^-kius,” replied Dr. Slop. But mark, ’twas 
out of no contempt of Peirc->kius at all ; but that Peireskius’s indefati- 
gable lal>our in trudging so far on foot out of love for the sciences, 
reduced the exploit of Dr. Slop in that affair to notliing. The more 
fool Peireskius,” said he again. — “ Why so ?” replied my father, taking 
his brother’s part, not only to make reparation as fast as he could for 
the insult he had given him, which sat still upon my father's mind, but 
partly that my father began really to interest himself in the discourse. 
“Why so?” said he; “ why is Peireskius, or any man else, to he 
abused for an apjietitite for that or any other morsel of sound know- 
ledge? For, notwithstanding I know nothing of ihc chariot in ques- 
tion,” continued he, “the inventor of it must have had a very me- 
chanical head ; and though I cannot guess upon what principles of 
philosophy he has achieved it, yet certainly his machine lias been con- 
structed upon solid ones, be they wliat they will, or it could not have 
answered at the rate my bi other mentions.” 

“ Ij, answ'ered,” replied my Uncle Toby, “as well if not better; for, 
as Peireskius elegantly expresses it, speaking of the velocity of its 
moiion, Tam a/us a at qnam era/ ventus ; wliicli, unless I have forgot 
my Latin, is, that it was as swift as the wind itself.” 

“But pray, Di. Slop,” quoth my father, interrupting my uncle, 
though not without begging pardon for it at the same time, “upon what 
principles W'as this self-same chariot set agoing?” — “ Upon very prettv 
principles, to be sure,’’ replied Dr. Slop, *' and I have often wondered,” 
continued he, evading the question, “ why none of our gentry, who live 
upon large plains like this of ours (especially they whose wives are not 
past child bearing) attempt nothing of this kind ; for it would not only 
he infinitely expediticu-, upon sudden calls, to which the sex is subject 
— if the wind only served — but would be excellent good husbandry, to 
make use of the winds, which cost nothing, alid which eat nothing, 
rather than horses, which both cost and eat a great deal.” 

“ For that very reason,” replied my father, “ * because they cost nothing, 
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and because they eat nothing, the scheme is bad. It is the consump- 
tion of our products, as well as the manufacture of them, which gives 
bread to the hungry, circulates trade, brings in money, and supports the 
value of our lands ; and thoi^h I own, if I was a prince, I would 
generously recompense the scientific head which brought forth such 
contrivances, yet I would as peiemptorily suppress the use of them.” 

My father here had got into his element, and was going on as pro- 
sperously with his dissertation upon trade as my Uncle Toby had before 
upon his of fortification ; but, to the loss of much sound knowledge, the 
destinies in the morning had decreed that no dissertation of any kind 
should be spun by my father that day ; for os he opened his mouth to 
begin the next sentence - 


CHAPTER XV. 

In popped Corporal Trim with Stevinus. But ’twas too late. All the 
discourse had been exhausted without him, and was running into a new 
channel 

“You may take the book home again, Trim,” said my Uncle Toby, 
nodding to him. 

“But pr’ythee, corporal,” quoth my father, drolling, “ look first into 
it, and see if thou canst spy aught of a sailing chariot in it.” 

Corporal Trim, by being in the set vice, hawd learned to obey and not 
to remonstrate ; so taking the book to a side-table, and lunning over the 
leaves, “ An’ please your honour,” said Trim, “ I can see no such 
thing. However,” continued the corporal, drolling a little in his turn, 
“ I’ll make sure w'ork of it, an’ please your honour.” So, taking hold 
of the two coveis of the book, one in each hand, and letting the leaves 
fall down as he bent the covers back, he gave the book a good sound 
shake. 

“There is something fallen out, however,” said Trim, “an’ please 
your honour; but it is not a chariot or anything like one.” — “ Pr’ythee, 
coi-poral,” said my father, smiling, “what is it, then?” — “I think,” 
answered Trim, stooping to take it up, “ ’tis more like a sermon ; for it 
begins with a text of Scripture and the chapter and verse, and then goes 
on, not as a chariot, but like a sermon directly.” 

The company smiled. 

“ I cannot conceive how it is possible,” quoth my Uncle Toby, “for 
such a thing as a sermon to have got into my Stevinus.” 

“ I think 'tis a sermon,” replied Tiim ; “ but if it please your honours, 
as it is a fair hand, 1 wdll read you a page.” For Trim, you must know, 
loved to hear himself read almost as well as talk, 

“I have ever a strong propensity,” said my father, “to look into 
things which cross my way by such strange fatalities as these j and as 
we have nothing better to do, at least till Obadiah gets back, I should 
be obliged to you, brother, if Dr. Sl»p has no objection to it, to order 
the corporal to give us a page or two of it, if he is as able to do it as he 
seems willing.”— “An’ please your honour,” quoth Trim, “ I officiated 
two whole campaigns in Flanders as clerk to the chaplain of the regi- 
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mtnit.** — “ Ite can read it,” quoth my Uncle Toby, as well as I cap. 
Ti im, I assure you, was the best scholar in my company, and ^ould haye 
had the next halbert but for the poor fellpw's misfoitune"**— <lorp 6 ral 
Turn laid his hand upon his heart, and made an humble bow to his 
master ; then laying down his hat upon the floor, and taking up the 
sermon in his left hand, in order to nave his right at liberty, he ad< 
vanced, nothing doubting, into the middle of the room, where he could 
be^t see and be best seen by his audience. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

“ II you have any objection,” said my father, addressing himself to 
Di Slop — “Not 111 the least, icplied Dr Slop; “for it does not 
appear on A^hich side of the question it is wrote It may be a composi 
tion of a divine of out church as well as your>, so that we run equal 
risks” — “’lis wro e upon neithei side,” quoth Trim, ” for 'tis only 
upon ccnfcituci, an’ please your honours.” 

Trim’s reason put his audience into good humour, all but Dr Slop, 
who, turning his head about towards Tnm, looked a little angry. 

“Begin, Inm, and read distinctly,” quoth my father — “I will, an’ 
please your honour,” replied the corpoial, making a bow, and bespeak- 
ing attention with a slight movement of his right hand 


CHAPTER XVII 

But before the corporal begins, I must first give you a description of 
his attitude , otherwnse he will natuially stand represented by your 
imagination in an uneasy posture — stiff, perpendicular, dividing the 
weight of his body equally upon both legs, his tyc fixed as if on duty, 
his look determined, clenching the sermon in his left hand like his fire- 
lock In a word, you would bt apt to paint Tnm as if he was standing 
m his platoon ready for action His attitude was as unlike all this as 
you can conceive 

He stood before them with his body swayed and bent forwrards just 
so far as to make an angle of eighty- five degrees and a half upon the 

E lane of the horizon — which sound orators, to whom I address this, 
now very well to be the true persuasive angle of incidence In any 
other angle >ou may talk and preach, it is certain, and it is done every 
day, but with what effect I leave the world to judge 1 
llie necessity of this precise angle of eighty five degrees and a half 
to a mathematical exactness does it not show us, by the way, how the 
arts and sciences mutually befnend each other? 

How the deuce Corporal Trim, who knew not so much as an acute 
angle from an obtuse one, came to hit it so exactly, or whether it was 
chance, or nature, or good sense, or imitation, &c , shall be commented 
upon in that part of this cyclopaedia of arts and scieiirea where the in- 
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Btmmontal parts Of the eloquence of the aenate, the pnlfii^ a^ fKe bari 
the coffee-house, the bed-chamber, and preside, foil tmdtf consideration. 

He stood-^^ 1 repeat it, to take the picture of him in at one view— 
with his body swayed, 'and somewhat bent forwards, his right leg firm 
tinder him, sustaining seven^ighths of his whole weight, the foot of his 
left leg— the defect of which was no disadvantage to bis attitude-r^- 
vanced a little, not laterally nor forwards, but in a line betwixt them, his 
knee bent, but that not violently, Imt so as to fall within the limits of 
the line of beauty— and 1 add, of the line of science too— for, consider, 
it had one-eighth part of his body to bear up, so that, ip this case, the 
position of the leg is determined, because the foot could be no further 
advanced, or the knee more bent, than what would allow him, me- 
chanically, to receive an eighth part of his whole weight upon it, and to 
carry it toa 

This 1 recommend to painters — ^need I add, to oiators? — I think 
not ; for unless they practise it, they must fall upon their noses. 

So much for Corporal Trim’s bc^y and legs, lie held the sermoa 
loosely, not carelessly, in Ins left hand, raised something above his 
stomach, and detach^ a little from his breast, his right arm falling 
negligently by his side, as Nature and the laws of gravity ordered it, but 
with the palm of it open and turned towards his audience, ready to aid 
t}ie sentiment, in case it stood in need. 

Corporal Trim’s eyes and the muscles of his face were in full harmony 
with the other parts of him ; he looked frank, unconstrained, something 
assured, but not bordering upon assurance. 

Let not the critic ask how Corporal Trim could come by all this ; 
I have told him it should be explained; but so he stood before my 
father, my Uncle Toby and Dr. Slop, so swayed hit body, so contrasted 
his limbs, and with such an oratorical sweep throughout the whole figure 
a statuary miglit have modelled from it ; nay, I doubt whethre the oldest 
fellow of a college, or the Hebrew profess *i himself, could have much 
mended it. 

Trim made a bow, and read as follows : 


THE SERMON. 

“ For we trust wc have a good conscience."— Hebrews xiii. i8. 

‘Trust ! Trust we have a good conscience 1 ” 

[“Ceitainly, Trim,” quoth my father, interrupting him. ** You give 
that sentence a vciy improper accent ; for you curl up your nose, man, 
and read it with such a sneering tone, as if the parson was going 
to abuse the apostle.” 

“ He is, an’ please your honour,” replied Trim. — “ Pugh ! ” said my 
father, smiling. 

“Sir," quoth Dr. Slop, “Trim is certainly in the light; for the 
writer (who 1 petceive is a Protestant), by the snappish manner in 
which he takes up the apostle, is certainly going to abuse him, if this 
treatment of him has not done it already.” — “But from whence,” 
replied my faihei, “have you concluded so soon, Dr, Slop, that the 

C 
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writer is of our church? For aught I can $ee hc may he of aa^ 
church.” — ** Because/’ answered 0r* Slop, ** if ne waa of ours^ bO'diast 
no more take such a license than a beef by his beavd. If in onr Mn- 
munion, sir, a man was to insult an apostle, a saint, or evgii thoparihg 
of a saint's nail, he would have his eye scratched out.”-^** What, the 
saint?” quoth my Uncle Toby.— No;” replkd Dr. Slop; 5* He 
^vould have an old house over his head.”—” Piay,'i« the Inmiisubn an 
ancient building?” answered my Uncle Toby, *‘or is ita modem one?” 
— ‘“Iknow nothing of architecture,” replied Dr. Slop.— ** An* please 
your honours," (juoth Trim, “ the Inquisition is tlie vilest”—** PrVhee 
spare thy description, Tiim ; 1 hate the veiy name of it,” saia my 
father. — *' No matter for that,*' answered Dr. Slop ; ** it has its uses ; 
for though T am no great advocate for it, yet in such cases as this he 
would soon be taught better manners, and 1 can tell him, if he went 
on at that rate, would be flung into t1i#‘ Inquisition for his pains.” — 
“ God lielp liim, then,” quoth itiy Uncle Toby — “ Amen, "added Trim ; 
“ for, heaven above knows, 1 have a poor brother who has been fourteen 
yeais a captive in it.." — “ I never heard one word of it before,” said my 
Uncle Toby, hastily. “How came he there, Trim ?” — ‘* Oh, sir, the 
story will make your heart bleed, as it has made mine a thousand times ; 
but it is too long to be told now. Your honour shall hear it from first 
to last some day when I am working beside you in our fortification ; but 
the short of the story is this, that my brother Tom went over a servant 
to Lisbon, and then married a Jew’s widow, who kept a small shop and 
sold sausages, which somehow or other was the cause of his being taken 
in the middle of the night out of his bed, where he was lying with his 
wife and tw'o small children, and carried directly to the Inquisition, 
where, God help him,” continued Trim, fetching a sigh from the bottom 
of his heart, ** the poor honest Lad lies confined at this hour. He was 
ns honest a soul ” added Trim (pulling out his handkerchief), ** as ever 
blood wanned.” 

The tears trickled down Trim’s cheeks faster than he could well wipe 
them away. A dead silence in the room ensued for some minutes. 
Certain proof of pity. 

*‘‘Come, Trim,” quoih my father, after he saw the poor fellow’s grief 
had gotten a little vent, read on, and put this melancholy story out of 
thy head. J grieve that I internipteti ihee ; but pr’ythce begin the 
sermon again ; for if the first sentence in it is matter of abuse, as thou 
sayest, I have a great clcaire to know wliat kind of provocation the 
apostle has given.” 

Corporal Trim wiped his face, and returning his handkerchief into his 
pocket, and making a bow os he did it, he began again.] 


THE SERMON. 

** For we trust we have a good conscicncc.’'-*HeBRBWs xiii. i8. 

“ Trust ! trust we have a good conscience I Surely, if there is any- 
thing in this life which a man may depend iipon^ and to the knowledge 
of which he is capable of arriving upon the most indisputable evidence, 
it must be this very thing — whether he has a good conscience or no.” 
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I dm positive I Atn right,** S56p,l 

** If a man thinks at all, he cailaot well be a stranger to the tme 
state of this acootmt. He must be privyio his own thoughts and 
desires ; he must remember his past pursuits, and know certainly the 
true springs and motives which in general have governed the actions 
of h»5 life.” 

I X defy him, without an a^iscant,*’ quoth Dr. Slop.] 

** In other mattes we may be deceived by false appearances ; and, 
ns the wise man complains, * Hardly do We guess aright at the things 
that are upon the earth, and with labour do we hnd the things that are 
before us.' But here the mind has all the evidence and facts within 
herself — is conscious of the web she has wove— knows its texture and 
finene-is, and the ex ict share which every passion has had in working 
upon the several designs which virtue or vice has planned before 
her.” 

[“ The language is good, and I declare Trim re.ids very well,” 
quoth my father.] 

“ Now, as conscience is nothing else but the knowledge which the 
mind has within herself of this ; jikI the judgment, either of appro- 
bation 01 censure, which il una\oidably makes upon the successne 
actions of our lives *tis plain, you will say, from the very teiins of 
the proposition, whenever this inwanl testimony goes against a man, 
and he stands self-accused, that he must necessaiily be a guilty man. 
And on the contrary, when the report is favourable on his side, and 
Ills heart condemns him not, that it is not a matter of /rr/s/, as the 
apostle intimates, but a matter of certainty and fact, that the con- 
science is good, and that the man must be also ” 

[“Then the apostle is altogether in the wrong, I suppose,” 
quotli Dr. Slop, “and the Protestant divine is in the right.”— 
“Sir, have patience,” replied my father, “foi I think it will pre- 
sently appear that St. Paul and the Protestant divine are both of an 
opinion.”—** As nearly so,” quoth Dr. Slop, “ as east is to west. But 
this,” continued he, lifting both hands, ** comes from the liberty of the 
press. ” 

“ It is no more, at the worst,” replied my Uncle Toby, “ than the 
liberty of the pulpit ; for it does not appear that the sermon is printed, 
or ever likely to lie.” 

“Go on, Trim,” quoth my father ] 

“ At fiist sight this may seem to be a true state of the case ; and I 
make no doubt but the knowledge of right and wrong is so truly 
impressed upon the mind of man that, did no such thing ever happen 
as that the conscience of a man, by long liabits of sin, might (as the 
Scripture assures us it may) insensibly become hanl, and like some 
tender parts of his body, by much stress and continual liaid usage, lose 
by degress that nice sense and perception with which God and Nature 
endowed it. Did this never happen, or was it certain that self-love 
could never hang the least bias upon the judgment, or that the little 
inteiests below could rise up and perplex the faculties of our upper- 
regions, and encompass them about wiih clouds and thick darkne‘‘S ; 
could no such thing as favour and affection enter this sacred Court , did 
Wit disdain to take a bnbe in it, or was ashamed to show its face as an 
advocate for an unwarrantable enjoyment ; or, lastly, were we assured 

C 2 
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that Interest stood always unconcerned whilst the cause was hearing, 
and that Passion never got into the judgment-seat and pronounced 
sentence in the stead of Reason, which is supposed always to preside 
and determine upon the case ; — was this truly so, as the objection must 
suppose, no doubt, then, the religious and moral state of a man would 
be exactly what he himself esteemed it, and the guilt or innocence of 
every man’s life could be known in general by no better measure than 
the degrees of his own approbation and censure. 

own, in one case, whenever a man’s conscience does accuse 
him (as it seldom errs on that side) that he is guilty ; and, 
unless in melancholy and hypochondriac cases, we may safely 
pronounce upon it, that there are always sufficient grounds for the 
accusation. 

“ But the convei-se of the proposition will not hold tnie ; namely, 
that whenever there is guilt the conscience must accuse, and if it doe« 
not, that a man is theicfore innocent. This is not fact ; so that the 
common consolation, which some good Christian or other is hourly 
administering to himself, tliat he thanks God hts mind does not misgive 
him, and that consequently he has a good conscience because he 
hath a quiet one, is fallacious ; and as current us the inference is, and 
as infallible as the rule appears at first sight, yet, when you look nearer 
to it, and try the truth of this rule upon plain fdbts, you see it liable to 
so much error fioni a false application, the principle upon which it 
goes so often perverted, the whole force of it lost, and sometimes so 
vilely cast away, that it is painful to produce the common examples 
fiom human life uhich confiim theoccount. 

“ A man shall be vicious and utterly debauched in his printfiplevj 
exceptionable in his conduct to the world ; shall live shameless^ in the 
open coinniiS'iion of a sin which no reason or pretence can justify— a 
sin, by which, contrary to all the workings of humanity, he shall min 
for ever tlie deluded partner of his guilt, rob her of her best dowry, 
and not only cover lier own head with dishonour, but involve a whole 
virtuoua family in shame and sorrow for her sake. Surely, you will 
think, conscience must lead such a man a troublesome life ; he can have 
no rest night or day from its leproaches. 

‘ ‘ Alas ! Conscience liad something else to do, all this time, than 
break in upon him : as Elijah reproached the god Baal, this domestic 
god was cither talking, or jiursuing, or was in a journey, or perad ven- 
ture he slept and could not be awoke. 

“ I’erhaps he was gone out in company with Honour to fight a duel, 
to pay off some debt at play, or dirty annuity, the bargain of his lust ; 
})crha})s Conscience, all this time, was engaged at home, talking aloud 
against petty laiceny, and executing vengeance upon some such puny 
ciimcs as hia fortune and rank in life secured him against all temptation 
of committing ; so that he lives as merrily,” [“ If he was of our church 
though,” quoth Dr. Slop, “he could not sleeps as soundly in 
his bed ; and at last meets death as unconcernedly, perhaps much more 
so, than a much better man.” 

[“All this is impossible with us,” quoth Dr. Slop, turning to my father ; 
* the cose could not happen in our church.” — ”lt happens in ours, how- 
ever,* replied my father,” but too often.” — “I own,” quoth Dr. Slop (struck 
a little vkith my father’s fiank acknowledgment), “ that a man m the 
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Romish Church n«iy live as badly ; but then he cannot easily die so.” 
“ ’Tis little matter/’ replied my father, with an air of indifference, “how a 
rascal dies.”— “I mean,” answered Dr. Slop, “he would be denied the 
benefits of the last sacraments.” — “ Pray, how many have you in all ?” said 
my Uncle Toby, ” for I always forget ? — “ Seven/’ answered Dr. Slop.— 
** Humph 1” said my Uncle Toby — though not accented as a note of 
acquiescence, but as an interjection of that particular species of surprise 
when a man, in looking into a drawer, finds more of a thing than he 
expected. “ Humph ! ’’ replied my Uncle Toby. — Dr. Slop, who had an 
ear, understood my Uncle Toby as well as if he had wrote a whole 
volume against the seven sacraments. “ Humph I '* replied Dr, Slop 
(stating my Uncle Toby’s argument over again to him). “Why, sir, 
are there not seven cardinal virtues? Seven^mortal sins? Seven golden 
candlesticks.? Seven heavens?” — “’Tis moie than I know,” replied 
my Uncle Toby. — “ Are theie not seven wonders of the world? Seven 
days of the creation ? Seven planets ? Seven plagues ? ” — “ That there 
aie, ’ quoth my father, with a most affected gravity. “But pr’ythee,” 
continued he, “ go on with the rest of thy characters. Trim.”] 

“ Another is sordid, unmerciful (here Trim waved his right hand), a 
strait-hearted, selfish wretch, incapable either of private friend- 
ship or public spirit. Take notice how he passes by the widow and 
orphan in their distress, and sees alt the miseries incident to human life 
without a sigh or a prayer.” [“ An’ please your honours,” cried Trim, 
“ I think this a viler man than the other.”] 

“ Shall not conscience rise up and sling him on such occasions ? No, 
thank God, there is no occasion ; I pay every man his own ; I have no 
fornication to answer to my conscience ; no faithless vows or promises 
to make up ; 1 have debauched no man’s wife or cliild. Thank God, I 
am not as other men, adulterers, unjust, or even as this libertine who 
stands before me. 

“ A third is crafty and designing in his nature. View his whole life, 
’tis nothing but a cunning contexture of dark aits and unrequitable 
subteifuges basely to defeat the true intent of all laws, plain dealing, 
and the safe enjoyment of our several properties. You will see such a 
one woiking out a frame of little designs upon the ignorance and per- 
plexities of the poor and needy man ; shall raise a fortune upon the 
inexperience of a youth, or the unsuspecting temper of his friend, who 
would have trusted him with his life. 

“ When old age comes on, and repentance calls him to look back 
upon this black account, and state it over again wdth his conscience 
—Conscience looks into the statutes at large ; finds no ex['ress law 
broken by what he has done ; perceives no penalty or forfeiture of 
goods and chattels incurred ; sees no scourge waving over his head, or 
prison opening its gates for him. What is there to affright his con- 
science? Conscience has got safely intrenched behind the letter of the 
law ; sits there invulnerable, fortified with cases and reports so strongly 
on all sides, that it is not preaching can di^ossess it of its hold,” 

[Heie Corporal Trim and my Uncle Toby exchanged looks with 
each other. “Ay, ay, Trim,” quoth my Uncle Toby, shaking his 
head, “these are but sorry fortifications, Trim.” — “Oh, very poor 
work ! ” answered Trim, “ to what your honour and I make of it.” — 
“The character of this last man,” said Dr. Slop, interrupting Trim, 
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more detestable than all the rest, and seems to have been taken flrom 
some pettifogging lawyer amon^ you . Amonmt us a man’s conscience 
could not possibly continue so long bKnded ; three Simes in a year* at 
least, he must go to confession.” — that restore it to sight,” 
guoth my Uncle Toby.— Go on, Trim,” quoth my father, “or 
Ubadiah will have got back before thou hast got to the end of thy ser- 
mon.”—" ’Tis a very short one,” replied Trim.—** I wish it was 
longer,” quoth my Uncle Toby, ‘*fbr 1 like it hugely.”— Trim 
went on.] 

“A fourth man shall want even this refuge ; shall break through all 
their ceremony of slow chicane ; scorns the doubtful workings of secret 
plots and cautious trains to bung about his purpose. Seethe barefaced 
villain, how he cheats, lies, pcijures, robs, murdeis ! Horrid ! But, 
indeed, much better was not to be expected in the pre>ent case : the 
poor man was in the dark ; hi-* priest had got the keeping of his 
conscience ; and all he would let him know of it was that he must believe 
in the Pope, go to mass, cioss himself, tell his beads, be a good 
Catholic, and that this, in all conscience, was enough to carry him to 
heaven. "What if he peijures ? Why, he had a mental reservation in 
it. But if he is so wicked and abandon^ a wretch as you represent him — 
if he robs, if he stabs— will not Conscience on every such act receive a 
wound itself? Ay, but the man has carried it to confession ; the wound 
digests there, and will do well enough, and in a short time be quite 
healed up by absolution. Oh Popery 1 what hast thou to answer for ? 
when not content with the too many natural and fatal ways through 
which the heart of man is every day thus treacherous to itself above all 
things, thou hast wilfully set open this wide gate of deceit before the 
face of this unwary traveller, too apt, God know.s, to go astray of 
himself, and confidently speak peace to himself when there is no 
peace. 

" Of this the common instances which I liave drawn out of life are 
too notorious to reejuire much evidence. If any man doubts the reality 
of them, or thinks it impossii)le for a man to such a bubble to him- 
self, I must refer him a moment to his own reflections, and will then 
venture to trust my appeal with his own heait. 

**I^t him consider in how different a degree of detestation numbers of 
wicked actions stand there, though etpiallv bad and vicious in their own 
natures, he will soon find that sucli of them as strong inclination and 
custom have prompted him to commit, are generally dressed out and 
painted with all the false beauties which a soft and a flattering hand 
can give them ; and that the others, to which he feels no propensity, 
appear at once naked and deformed, su’Tounded with all the tnie cir- 
cumstances of folly and dishonour. 

** When David surprised Saul sleeping in the cave, and cut off the 
skirt of his robe, we read his hcciit smote him for what he had done. 
But in the matter of Uriah, where a faithful and gallant servant, whom 
he ought to have loved and honoured, fell to make way for his lust, 
w'here Conscience had so much greater reason to take the alarm, his 
heart smote him not. A whole year had almost passed from the first 
commission of tliat crime to the time Nathan was sent to reprove 
him, and w^e read not once of the le 2 ist sorrow or compunction of 
heart which he testified during all that time for what he had done# 
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<*Thns Conscience, this once able monitor, placed on high as a 
judge within us, and intended by our Maker as a just and editable 
one too, by an unhappy train of causes and impediments, takes often 
such imperfect cognizance of what passes, does its ofiSce so negiigoitly, 
sometimes so corruptly, that it is not to be trusted alone ; and there- 
fore we find there is a necessity— an absolute necessity— of joining 
another principle with it, to aid, if not govern, its deteiminations. 

*‘So that it you would form a just judgment of what is of infinite 
importance to you not to be misled in— namely, in what degree of real 
merit you stand either as an honest man, a useful citizen,^ a faithful 
subject to your king, or a good servant to youf* God, call in religion 
and mordiiy Look ! what is written in the law of God ? How rcadest 
thou? Consult calm reason and the unchangeable obligations of justice 
and truth. What say they ? 

“Let Conscience determine the matter upon these reports, and then 
if thy heart condemns Ihee not, which is the case the apostle supposes, 
the rule will be infallible.” [Here Dr. Slop fell asleep. J ‘^Thou wilt 
have confidence towards God ; that is, have just grounds to believe the 
judgment thou hast passed upon thyself is the judgment bf God, and 
nothing else but an anticipation of that righteous sentence which' will 
be pronounced upon thee hereafter by that Being to whom thoa art 
finally to give an account of thy actions. 

“Blessed is the man (indeed then as the author of the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus expi esses it) who is not piicked with the multitude of his 
sins. Blessed is the man whose heart hath not condemned him, 
whether he be lich or whether he be poor, if he have a good heart (a 
heart thus guided and informed) he shall at all times rejoice in a cheer- 
ful countenance ; his mind shall tell him more than seven watchmen 
that sit above upon a tower on high.” — [“ A tower has no strength,” quoth 
my Uncle Toby, “unless *tis flank^.”] — “In the darkest doubts it 
shall conduct him safer than a thousand casuists, and give the state he 
lives in a better security for his behaviour than all the clauses and 
restriclions put together which law-makers are forced to multiply. 
Forced, I say, as things stand ; human laws not being a matter 
of original choice, but of pure necessity brought in to fence against 
the mischievous efre«ts of those consciences which are no law unto 
themselves ; well intending, by the many provisions made, that in all 
such corrupt and misguided cases w'here principles and the checks of 
conscience will not make us upright, to supply their force, and by the 
terrors of gaols and halteis oblige us to it. 

[“I see plainly,” said my fathei, “ that this sermon has been com- 
posed to be preached at the Temple or at some assize. 1 like the 
leasoning, and am sorry that Dr. Slop has fallen asleep before the time 
of his conviction ; for it is now clear that the parson, as 1 thought at 
first, never insulted St. Paul in the least, nor has theie been, brother, 
the least difference bel^veen them.” — “A great matter if they had dif- 
feied,” replied my Uncle Toby; “ the best friends in the world may differ 
sometimes.” — “True, bi other Toby,” quoth my father, shaking hands 
with him ; “ we’ll fill our pipes, brother, and then Trim shall go on.” 

“Well, what dost thou think of it?” said my father, speaking to 
Corporal Trim as he reached his tobacco-box. 

“ 1 think ” answered the Corporal, “ that the seven watchmen upon 
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the tower, who, I suppose, are all sentinels there, are more, an* please 
your honour, than were necessary, and to go on at that rate would 
harass a regiment all to pieces, which a commanding officer, who loves 
his men, will never do if he can help it ; because two sentinels,** added 
the Corporal, ** are as good as twenty. I have been a commanding officer 
myself in the Corps de Garde a hundred times,” continued Trim (rising 
an inch higher in his figure as he spoke), **and all the time I had the 
honour to serve his Majesty King William, in relieving the most con- 
siderable posts, I never left more than two in my life. — Very right. 
Trim,” quoth my Uncle Toby ; “ hut you do not consider. Trim, that 
the towers in Solomon’s days were not such things as our bastions, 
flanked and defended by other works. This, Trim, was an invention 
since Solomon’s death ; nor had they horn-works or ravelins before the 
curtain in his time ; or such a fossd as we make, with a cuvette in the 
middle of it, and with covered w.iys and coiinierscarps, palisadoed 
along it, to guard against a coup de main. So that the seven men upon 
the tower were a party, I dare say, from the Corps de Garde^ set there, 
not only to look out, but to defend it.’’ — “ Tney could be no more, an* 
please your honour, than a corporal’s guard.”— My father smiled in- 
wardly, but not outwardly — the subject between my Uncle Toby .and 
Corporal Trim being rather too serious, considering what had happened, 
to make a jest of. So jmtting his pipe into hi< mouth, which he had 
just lighted, he contented himself with ordering Trim to read on. He 
read on as follows : — ] 

“ To have the fear of God before our eyes, and, in our mutual deal- 
ings with each other, to govern our actions by the eternal measures of 
right and wrong : the first of these will comprehend the duties of 
rdigion, the second those of morality which are so inseparably con- 
nected together that you cannot divide these two taldcs even in imagina- 
tion — though the attempt is often made in practice — without breiricing 
and mutually destroying them Ijoih. 

“ I said the attempt is often made, and so it is ; there being nothing 
more common than to see a man who has no sense at all of religion, 
and indeed has so much honesty as to pretend to none, who would take 
it as the bitterest affront should you but hint at a suspicion of his moral 
character, or imagine he was not conscientiously just and scrupulous to 
the uttermost mite. 

“ When there is some appearance that it is so— though one is unwilling 
even to suspect the appearance of so amiable a viitue as moral honesty, 
yet were we to look into the grounds of it, in the present case, I am 
persuaded we should find little reason to envy such a one the honour of 
his motive. 

Let him declaim as pompously as he chooses upon the subject, it 
will be found to rest upon no l^etter foundation than either his interest, 
his pride, his ease, or some such little and changeable passion as will give 
us but small dependence upon his actions in matters of great stress. 

“ I will illu.strate this by an example. 

“I know the banker I deal with, or the phy.sician I usually call in 
— [“There is no need,” cried Dr. Slop (waking) “.to call in any pliy- 
sician in this case ”] — to be neither of them men of much religion. 
1 hear them make a jest of it every day, and treat .all its sanctions with 
so much scorn as to put the matter past doubt. Well, notwithstand- 
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ing this, I put my fortune into the hands of the one and, what is 
dealer still to me, I trust my life to the honest skill of the other. 

** Now, let me exanune what is my reason for this great confidence. 
Why, in the first place, I believe there is no probability that either of 
them will employ the power I put into their hands to my disadvan- 
tage ; I consider that honesty serves the purposes of this life ; I know 
their success in the world depends upon the fairness of their characters. 
In a word, I’m peisuaded that they cannot hurt me without hurting 
themselves moie 

“But put It otherwise — namely, that interest lay, for once on the 
other side . that a case should happen wheiein the one, without stain to 
Ins leputation, could secrete my foitime and leave me naked in the 
world ; or that the other could send me out of it and enjoy an estate, 
by my death, without dishonour to himself or hia art In this case, 
what hold have 1 of either of them ? Religion, the strongest of all 
motives, IS out of the question ; mteicst, the next most powerful motive 
in tlie world, is stioiigly iganist me Whit Inve I Icli lo cast into the 
opposite scale to b'll'ince thi'. temp ntion > Alas I I have nothing — 
nothing but what is li^liter tl in a I ubble I must he at the mercy of 
hoiioui, or some such cipiiciuus pimciple btiaight security for two of 
the most valuable blcs'diigs— ir> j loperiy and m) life 

“ As iheiefore wc cm have no dependence upon morality without 
religion ; so, on the oihci Innd, there is nothing better to be expected 
from religion witliout morality , nevertheless, iis no prodigy to see a 
mm whose real nioial character stands very low, who yet entertains the 
highest notion of himself in the light of a leligious man. 

“He shall not only be covetous, revengeful, implacable, but even 
wanting in points of common honesty ; yet, inasmuch as he talks aloud 
against the mhdelity of the age, is zeiloub for some points of religion ; 
goes twice a day to church, attends the sacramentc, and amuses him- 
self with a few instrumental parts of leligion , shall cheat his conscience 
into a judgment that, for this, he is a religious man, and has discharged 
truly his duty to Ood And you will find that such a man, through 
force of his delusion, generally looks down with spiritual pride upon 
every other man who nis less afftctalion of piety, though, peihaps, ten 
times more real honesty than himself. 

“I Ins likewise is a soie evil under the sun, and I believe there is 
no one mistaken pimciple which, foi us time, has wrought more serious 
niiscliiefs. For a geneial proof of this, examine the history of the 
Romish Church” — [“ Well, what can you make of that? ’’cried Dr. 
Slop] — “see whit scenes of cruelty, muiders, rapine, bloodshed”— 
[‘‘They may thank their own obstinacy,” cried Dr Slop]— “have all 
been sanctified by a religion not sti icily governed by moiality. 

“In how many kingdoms of the world ” [Here Inm kept waving 

his right hand from the sermon to the extent of his arm, returning it 
backwards and forwards to the conclusion of the paragraph.] 

“In how many kingdoms of the woild has the crusading sword of 
this misguided samt-eriant spared neither age, nor merit, nor sex, nor 
condition ? And as he fought under the banners of a religion which bet 
him loose fiom justice and humanity, he showed none; mercilessly 
trampled upon both , heard neither the cues of the unfortunate, nor 
pitied their distresses.” * 
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[“I have been in manjr a battle, and please, your honour,** ouoth 
Trim, sighing, bnt never in so melancholy a one as thlii I urauld not 
have driiwn a trigger m it against these p^r souls, to hav« been made 
a general ofiicer/* — “Why, what do you understand of the aflGrir?” 
said Dr. Slop, looking towards Trim with something more of contempt 
than the Corporal’s honest heart deserved. “ What do you know, friend, 
about this battle you talk of?" — know," replied Trim, ‘^that I 
never refused quarter in my life to any man who cried out for it ; but 
to a woman or a child," continued Trim, “before 1 would level my 
musket at them, 1 would lose my life a thousand times." — “ Here's a 
crown for thee. Trim, to drink with Obadiah to-night," quOth my Uncle 
Toby, “ and I’ll give Obadiah another too." — “God bless your honour," 
replied Trim, “lhad rather these poor women and children had it." 
— “Thou art an honest fellow," quoth my Uncle Toby. My father 
nodded his head, as much as to say, and so he is. 

“ But pr’ythee. Trim," said my father, “make an end, for I see thou 
hast a lew or two left." 

[Corporal Trim read on.] 

“ If the testimony of past centuries in this matter is not sufficient, 
consider at this instant how the votaries of that religion arc every day 
thinking to do honoui and service to God by actions which are a dis- 
honour and scandal to themselves. 

“To be convinced of this, go with me for a moment into the prisons 
of the Inquisition.” [God help my poor brother Tom.] “ Behold reli- 
gion, with mercy and justice chained down under her feet, there silting 
ghastly upon a black tribunal propped up with racks and instruments of 
torment. Hark! hark! what a piteous groan!" — [Here Trim’s face 
turned as pale as ashes.] “ See the melancholy wretch who uttered it " 
[here the tears began to trickle down], “just brought forth to undergo 
the anguish of a mock trial, and endure the utmost pains that n studied 
system of cruelty has been able to invent.” — [“D — n them all,” ouoth 
Trim, his colour returning into his face as red ns blood.] “ Behola this 
helpless victim delivered up to his tormentors, his body so wasted With 
sorrow and confinement.” — [“Oh! ’tis my brother, " cried poor Trim, 
in a most passionate exclamation, dropping tiie sermon upon the ground, 
and clapping his hands together, “ I fear *tis poor Tom,*] My lather’s 
and my Uncle Toby’s hearts yearned with sympathy for the poor fellow’s 
distress — even Slop himself acknowledged pity for him. — “Why, 
Trim," said mv father, “this is not a histoiy ; *tis a sermon thou art 
reading ; pr’ythee begin the sentence again."] — “ Behold this helpless 
victim delivered up to his tormentors ; his body so wasted with sorrow 
and confinement, you will see every nerve and muscle as it suffers. 

“Observe the last movement of that horrid engine!” [I would 
rather face a cannon, quoth Trim, stamping.] — “See what convulsions 
it has thiown him into ! Consider the natuie of the posture in which 
he now lies stretched ; what exquisite tortures he endures bv it I **— (I 
hope ’tis not in Portugal.]—" ’Tis all Nature can bear 1 Good God 1 see 
how it keeps his weary soul handng upon his trembling lips ! ” — [" I 
would not read another line of it,” auoth Trim, “for all this world. 1 
fear, an’ please your honours, all tnis is in Portugal, where tny poor 
brother Tom is.”]— “ I tell thee, Trim, ^ain," ouoth my father, “ ’tiS 
not an historical account : ’tis a description."—” Tis only a description, 
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honest man,” quoth Slop, “ there^s not a word of trath in it” — ** That*s 
another story,” replied ray father. “ However, as Trim reads it with 
so much concern, *tis cruelty to force him to go on with it. Give me 
hold of the sermon, Trim, 1 11 finish it for thee, and thou maye-t go.”— 
“I must stay and hear it, too,” replied Trim, *‘if your honour will 
allow me , though 1 would not read it myself for a colonel’s pay.” — 
“Poor Trim ! ” quoth my Uncle Toby. — My father went on.] 

“Consider the nature of the posture in which he now lies stretched ; 
what exquisite torture he endures by it I 'Tis all Nature can bear ! 
Good God ! See how it keeps his weary soul hanging upon his trem- 
bling lips, willing to take its leave, but not suffered to depart ! Behold 
the unhappy wretch led back to his cell !” [“ Then, thank God, how- 
ever,” quoth Trim, “ they have not killed him.”] ” See him draped 
out of It again to meet the flames, and the insults in his last agonies, 
which this principle— this principle, that there can be religion without 
meicy— has prepared for him.” 

[“ Then, thank God, he is dead,” quoth Trim ; ” he is out of his pain, 
and they have done their worst at him. O sir» J ”— Hold your peace, 
1'iuu,” said my father, going on with the sermon, lest Trim sliould 
incense Dr, Slop, “ we shall nevei have clone at this rate.”] 

“ The surest way to try the merit of any disputed notion is to trace 
down the consequences .such a notion has produced, and compare them 
with the spirit of Christianity. ’Tis the short and decisive rule which 
our Saviour has left us for these and such like cases, and it is wortli a 
thousand arguments : * By their fruits ye shall know them.’ 

“ I will add no further to the length of this sermon than by two or 
three shoit and independent rules d^ucible from it. 

“ First. Whenever a man talks loudly against religion, always sus- 
pect that it is not his reason but his passions which have got the better 
of his creed. A bad life and a good belief are disagreeable and trouble- 
some neighbouis; and where they separate, depend upon it Ms no 
other cause but quietness’ sake. 

“ Secondly. When a man, thus represented, tells you in any parti- 
cular instance that such a thing goes against his conscience, always 
believe he means exactly the same thing as when he tells you such a 
thing goes his stomach — a present want of appetite l^ing gene- 

rally the true cause of both. 

“In a word, trust that man in nothing wlio lias not a conscience in 
everything. 

“ And, in your own case, lemember this plain distinction — a mistake 
in which has ruined thousands — that your conscience is not a law. 
No ; God and reason made the law, and have placed conscience within 
you to determine — not like an Asiatic cadi, accoiding to the cblis and 
flows of his own passions — but like a British judge in this land of liberty 
and good sense, who makes no new law, but faithfully declares that law 
which he knows already written.” 

“Thou hast read the sermon extremely welly Trim,” quoth my 
father. — “If he had spared his comments,” replied Dn Slop, “he 
would have read it much better.”— “ I should have read it leu times 
better, sir,” answered Trim, “ but that my heart was so full, That 
was the very reason, Trim,” replied my father, “ which has made thee 
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read the sermon as well as thou hast done ; and if the clergy of our 
churchi” continued my fatl)er, addressing himself to Dr. Slop, ** would, 
take part in what they deliver as deeply as this poor fellow has done, 
as their compositions are fine — [“ I deny it,*’ quoth Dr. Slop]— main* 
tain it, that the eloquence of our pulpits, with such subiects to inflame 
it, would be a model for the whole world. Hut, alas ! continued my 
father, *^and I own it, sir, with sorrow, that, like French politicians m 
this lespect, hat they g.'iin in the caliinet they lose in the field.” — 
‘•’Twere a pity,” quoth my uncle, “ that this should be lost.” — “ I like 
the sermon well,” replied my father. “ ’Tis dramatic ; and there is 
something in th.at way of writing, when skilfully managed, which 
catches the attention.” — “ We preach much in that way with o'*,” said 
Dr. Slop. — “ I know that very well,” said my father, but in a tone 
and manner which disgusted Dr. .Slop, full as much as his assent, 
simply, could have pleased him. — “ But m this,” added Dr. Slop, a 
little piqued, “ our seimons have greatly the advantage — that we never 
introduce any character into them below a patii.irch or a patriarch’s 
wife, or a martjr, or a saint.” — “There are some veiy bad characteis in 
this, however,” said my father, “and I do not think the sermon a jot 
the worse for ’em.” — “But pray,” quoth my Uncle Toby, “whose 
can this be? IIow could it get into my Slevinus?’ — “A man must 
be as gieat a conjurei as .Stevinus,” said my father, “‘o lesolve the 
second question. The fust, 1 think, is not so difficult ; for, unless iny 
judgment greatly deceives me, I know the author, for 'tis wrote cci* 
tainly by the parson of the parish.” 

The similitude of the style, and manner of it, with those my father 
constantly had heard preached m his parish chuich, was the ground of 
his conjecture, proving it, as strongly as an argument d priori could 
prove such a thing to a philosophic mind, that it was Yorick’s, and 
no one’s else. It was proved to be so, d posteriori, the day after, when 
Yoiick sent a servant to niy Uncle Toby’s house to inquire after it. 

It seems that Yorick, who was inquisitive after all kinds of know- 
ledge, had borrowed Stevinus of my Uncle Toby, and had carelessly 
popped his sermon, as soon as he h.ad made it, into the middle of 
Stevinus, and by an act of forgetfulness, to which he was ever subject, 
he had sent Stevinus home, and his sermon to keep him company. 

Ill-fated sermon ! Thou wast lost, after this recovery of thee, a second 
time, dropped through an unsuspected fissure in thy master’s pocket 
down into a treacherous and a tattered lining, trod deep into the dirt by 
the left hind foot of his Rosinante inhumanly stepping upon thee as thou 
falledst, buried ten days in the miie, raised up out of it by a beggar, 
sold fora halfpenny to a parish clerk, transferied to his parson, lust for 
ever to thy own the remainder of his days, nor restored to his restless 
Manes till this very moment that I tell the w'orld the story. 

Can the reader believe that this sermon of Yorick’s was preached 
at an assize in the cathedral of York, before a thousand witnesses, ready 
to give oath of it, by a certain prebendary of that church, and actually 
printed by him when he had done, and within so hhort a space os two 
years and three months after Yorick’s death. Yoridc, indeed, was 
never better served in his life ; but it was a little hard to maltreat him 
after, and plunder him after he was laid in his grave. 

However, as the gentleman who did it was in pertect charity with 
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Yorick, and, in conscious justice, printed but a few copies to give away, 
and that, I am told, he could moreover have made as good a one 
himself, had he thought fit, I declare I would not have published this 
anecdote to the world, nor do I publbh it with an intent to hurt his 
character and advancement in the Church. I leave that to others ; 
but I find myself impelled by two reasons, which I cannot withstand. 

The first is, that, in doing justice, I may give rest to Yorick’s ghost, 
which, as the country people and some others believe, still walks. 

The second reason is, that, by laying open this story to the world, I 

? Lin an opportunity of informing it that, in case the character of parson 
orick and this sample of his sermons is liked, there are now in the 
possession of the Shandy family as many as will make a handsome 
volume at the woild’s service, and much good may they do it. 


CHAPTER XVIIT. 

Obadiah gained the two crowns without di'^pute, for he came in 
jingling, with all the instruments in the green -baize bag we spoke of, 
slung across his body, just as Coiporal Trim went out of the room. 

“It IS now proper, I think,*’ quoth Di. Slop (clearing up his looks), 
*'as we are in a condition to be of some service to Mis. Shandy, to send 
upstairs to know how she goes on.” 

“ I have ordered,” answered my father, ** the old midwife to come 
down to us upon the least difficulty, for you must know. Dr. Slop,” 
continued my failiei, with a perplexed kind of smile upon his coun- 
tenance, “that, by express treaty, soleiniily ratified between me and my 
wife, you are no more than an auxiliary m this affair, and not so much 
as that, unless the lean old mother of a midwife above stairs cannot do 
without you. Women have their paiticulai fancies, and in points of thij 
iiatuie,” continued my father, “ where they bear the whole burden and 
suffer so much acute pain for the advantage of our families and the good 
of the species, they claim a right of deciding, en Souveramesy in whose 
hands and in what fashion they choo-ie to undergo it.” 

“They are in the right of it,” quoth my Uncle Toby. — “But, sir,” 
replied Dr. Slop, not taking notice of my Uncle Toby^s opinion, but 
turning to my father, “they had belter govein in other points; and a 
father of a f^ily who wished its perpetuity, in my opinion, had better 
exchange this prerogative with them, and give up some other rights in 
lieu of it.” — “I know not,” quoth my father, answering a little too 
testily to be quite dispassionate m what he said, “ I know not,” quoth he, 
“ what we have left to give up.” — “One would almost give up any- 
thing,” replied Dr. Slop. — “I beg your pardon,” answered my Uncle 
Toby. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

I HAVE dropped the curtain over this scene for a minute, to remind you 
of one thing and to inform you of another. 

What I have to inform you comes, I own, a little out of its due 
couise, foi it should have been told a hundred and fifty pages ago, but 
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tlmt I foresaw then ’twoald come in p«t hereafter and be of aofe ad- 
vantage here tlian elsewhere. Writers had need ^loolc b^ore to 
keep up the spirit and connection of what they have in hand. 

When tiiese two things are done^ the curtain shall be drawn no 
amin, and my Uncle Toby^ my father^ and Dr. Stop, shall go oh IvitO 
their disc'Uiree, without any more intcmiption. ‘ * 

First, then, the matter which I have to remind y'oii of is this, that 
from the specimens of singularity in my father’s notions in the point Of 
Christian names, and that other point previous thereto, was led, I 
think, into an opinion (and I am sure 1 said as much) that my father 
was a gentleman altogetlier as odd and whimsic.!! in fifty other opinions. 
In truth, there was not a stage in the life of man, from the very first 
act of his begetting, down to the lean and slippered pantaloon in his 
second childishness, but he had some favourite notion to himself, 
springing out of it, as sceptical and as far out of the highway of thinking, 
as these two which liave been explained. 

Mr. Shandy, iny father, sir, would see nothing in the light in which 
others placed it ; he placed things in his own light ; he would weidi 
nothing in common scales ; no, lie was too refined a researclier to lie 
open to so gross an imposition. To come at the exact weight of things 
in the scientific steelyaid, tlie fulcrum, he would say, should be almost 
invisible, to avoid all friction from popular tenets ; witliout this the 
minutiee of philosophy, which should always turn the balance, will 
have no weight at all. Knowledge, like matter, he would affirm, was 
divisible in infinitum ; that the grains and scruples were as much a 
part of it as the gravitation of the whole world. In a woid, he would 
say, error was error, no matter where it fell ; whether in a fraction or a 
pound, *twas alike fatal to truth, os she was kept down at the bottom 
of her well as inevitably by a mistake in the dust of a buttei fly’s wing, 
as 111 the disc of tlie sun, the moon and all the stars of heaven put 
together. 

He would often lament that it was for want of considering this 
propel ly, and of applying it .skilfully to civil matters as well as to 
speculative truths, that so many things in this w'orld were out of joint, 
that the political arch was giving way, and that the very foundations of 
our excellent cons'-ituiioii in Church and Slate were so .sapped, as 
estimators had reported. 

“You cry out,” he would say, ‘*w’c are a ruined, ui)done people. 
Why?” he would ask, making use of the sorites or syllogism of 
and Chrysippus, without knowing it belonged to them. “ Why — wljy 
are we a ruined people ? Because we are coirupted. Whence is it, 
dear sir, that we are coirupted ? Because we are needy ; our poverty, and 
not our wills consent. And wherefore,” he would add, ” aie we needy? 
From the neglect,” he would answer, ** of our pence and our halfpence. 
Our bank-notes, sir, our guineas, nay, our shillings, take care of them- 
selves.” 

“’Tis the same,” he would say, “throughout the whole circle of the 
sciences, the great, the establish^ points of them are not to be broke 
in upon. 'I'he Jaws of Nature will defend themselves ; but error,” he 
would add, looking earnestly at iny mother, “error, sir, creeps in 
through the minute holes and small crevices which human nature leaves 
unguartled.” 
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This turn of in my isthcfi it 1 htd to remind yon of. 

th^ point yon are to be taformed of, and which 1 have leaerved lor this 
place, It as follows; , ^ , 

Amongst t)ie ma^y and excellent reasons with which my mther had 
luged my mother to accept of Dr. Stop’s assistance preferably to that of 
the old woman, there was one of a very singular nature, which, when 
he had done arguing the matter with her as a Christian, and came to 
argue it over again with her as a philosopher, he had put his whole 
strength to, depending indeed upon it as his sheet-anchor, li failed 
him ; though from no defect in the argument itself ; but that, do what 
he could, he was not able, for his soul, to make her comprehend the 
drift of it. Cursed luck !” said he to himself one afternoon as he 
walked out of the room, after he had been stating it for a hour and a 
half to her, to no manner of purpose ; ** cursed hick ! ” said he, biting 
his Itp as shut the door, for a man to be master of one of the 
finest chains of reasoning in Nature, and have a uife at the same time 
with such a head-piece that he cannot hang up a single iniference within- 
side of it to save his soul from destruction,’* 

This argument, though it was entirely lost upon my mother, had 
more weight with him tnan all his other arguments joinu together. I 
will therefore endeavour to do justice, and set it forth with all the 
perspicuity X am master of. 

My father set out upon the strength of these two following avioms : — 

First, That an ounce of a xnsais own wit was worth a ton of 'other 
people’s; and 

Secondly (which, by- the- by, was the groundwork of the first axiom 
though it comes last), I'hat every man’s wit must come from every roan’s 
own soul, and no other body’s. 

Now, as it was plain to iny father that all souls were by Nature 
equal, and that the gieat diflTeience between the most acute and the 
most obtuse undei .-standing was from no original sharpness or bluntness 
of one thiulving substance above or below another, but arose merely 
fiom the lucky or unlucky oiganization of the body m that part where 
the soul pnneipally took up her je-iidence, he had made it the subject 
of his inquiry to find out the identical place. 

Now, from the best accounts be had been able to get of tliis matter, 
he was satisfied it could not be where Descartes had fixed it, upon the 
top of the pineal gland of the brain ; which, as he phdosophized, foimed 
a cushion tor her about the size of a marrow pea ; though, to speak The < 
truth, as so many nerves did terminate all in that one place, ’twas no bad 
conjecture; and my father had ceitainly fallen with that great philo- 
sopher plumb into the centre of the mistake, had it not been for my 
Uncle Toby, who rescued him out of it by a story he told him of a 
Walloon oiticer at the b.attle of Landen, who had one part of his brain 
shot away by a musket-ball, and another part of it taken out after by 
a French surgeon, and after all recovered, and did his duty very w#U 
without it. 

** If death,” said my father, reasoning with himself, ” is nothing but 
the serration of the soul from the body $ and if it is true that people 
can walk about and do their business without brains, tl^n, certes, the 
soul does not inhabit there.” — Q.E.D. 

As for that certain very thin, subtle, and very fragrant juice, which 
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CogUonisstmo Borri, the great Milanese physician, aifirmst in a iettef 
to Bartboline, to have discovered in the cellulse of the occipital parts of 
the cerebellum, and which he likewise afhrms to be the principal sea^ 
of the reasonable soul (for, you must know, in these later and most 
enlightened ages, there are two souls in every man living^the one> 
according to the great Metheglingius, being called the Animus^ the 
other the Aninui ) — as for the opinion, I say, of Borri, my father could 
never subscribe to it by any means ; the very idea of so noble, so re- 
fined, so immaterial, and so exalted a being as the Anima, or even 
the Animusj taking up her residence, and sitting dabbling, like a tad- 
pole, all day long, both summer and winter, in a puddle, or in a liquid 
of any kind, how thick or thin soever, he would say, shocked his 
imagination ; he would scarce give the doctrine a hearing. 

What, therefore, seemed the least liable to objections of any was— 
that the chief sensorium, or headquarters of the soul, and to which place 
all intelligences weie referred, and from whence all her mandates were 
issued, was in or near the cerebellum, or rather somewhere about the 
medulla oblongata^ wherein it was generally agreed by Dutch anatomists 
that all the minute nerves fiom all the organs of the seven senses con- 
centered, like streets and winding alleys, into a square. 

So far there was nothing singular in my father’s opinion. He had 
the best of philosophers, of all ages and climates, to go along with 
him. But here he took a road of hi$ own, setting up another Shandean 
hypothesis upon these corner-stones they had laid for him, and which said 
hypothesis equally stood its ground — whether the subiilly and fineness 
of the soul depended upon the temperature and clearness of the said 
liquor, or of the finer network and texture in the cerebellum itself ; 
which opinion he favoured. 

Wise men are, therefore, to be bom feet first. 

This was my father, Mr. Shandy’s hypothesis, concerning which I 
have only to add, that iny brother Bobby did as great honour to it 
(whatever he did to the family) as any one of the great heroes we speak 
of. For happening not only to be christened, as I told you, but to be 
bom too, when my father was at Epsom — being moreover, my mother’s 
first child, coming into the world with his head foremost^ and ’turning 
out afterwards a lad of wonderful slow parts— my father spelt all these 
together into his opinion ; and as he failed at one end, he was determined 
to try the other. 

This was not to be expected from one of the sisterhood, who arc not 
easily to be put out of their way, and was, therefore, one of my father’s 
great ceasons in favour of a man of science, whom he could better 
deal with. 

Of all men in the world. Dr. Slop was the fittest for my father’s 
purpose. It seems, he had scattered a word or two in his book in 
favour of the very thing which ran in my father’s fancy (though not 
with a view to the soul’s good in extracting by the feet, as was my 
father’s system), but for reaons merely obstetrical. 

This will account for the coalition betwixt my father and Dr. Slop in 
the ensuing discourse, which went a little hard against my Uncle Tobv. 
In wh.at manner a plain man, with nothing but common sense, could 
bear up against two such allies in science, is haid to conceive. You 
may conjecture upon it, if you please, and show the world how it could 
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happen that 1 should have the misfortune to be called Tristram, in 
opposition to my father’s hypothesis and the wish of the whole fanadly, 
godfathers and godmothers not excepted. These, with fifty other 
points left yet unravelled, you may endeavour to solve if you have 
time. But I tell you beforehand it will be in vain ; for not the sage 
ijquise, the magician in Don Belianis of Greece, nor the no less famous 
Urganda the sorceress, his wife (were they alive), could pretend to come 
within a league of the truth. 

The reader will be content to wail for a full explanation of these 
matters till the next year, when a series of things will be laid open 
which he little expects. 



VOLUME III. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ I WISH, Dr. Slop,” quoth my Unck Toby (repeating his wish for Dr. 
Slop a second time, and with a degree of more zeal and earnestness in 
his manner of wishing than he had wished at first) — wish, Dr. 
Slop,” quoth my Uncle Toby, “you had seen what prodigious armies 
we had in Flanders.” 

My Uncle Toby’s wish did Dr. Slop a disservice which his heart 
never intended any man. Sir, it confounded him ; and thereby putting 
his ideas first into confusion and then to flight, he could not rally them 
again, for the soul of him. 

In all disputes, male or female, whether for honour, for profit, or for love 
— it makes nodiffeience in the case — nothing is more dangerous, madam, 
than a wish coming sideways m this unexpected manner upon a man. 
The safest way, in general, to take off the force of the wish is, for the 
party wished at instantly to get up upon his legs, and wish the wisher 
something in return of pretty near the same value ; so balancing the 
account upon the spot, you stand as you wcie— nay, sometimes gain the 
advantage of the attack by it. 

This will be fully illustrated to the woild in my chapter of wishes. 

Dr. Slop did not understand the nature of this defence ; lie was 
puzzled with it, and it put an entiie stop to the dispute for four minutes 
and a half— five had been fatal to it My father saw the danger. The 
dispute was one of the most interesting disputes in tlie world, “ Whether 
the child of his prayers and endeavours should be bom without a head 
or with one.” He waited to the last moment, to allow Dr. Slop, in 
whose behalf the wish was made, his right of returning it ; but per- 
ceiving, 1 say, iliat he was confounded, and continued looking with that 
perplexed vacuity of eye which puzzled souls generally stare with — first 
in my Uncle Toby’s face, then in his— then up, then down, then cast, 
east and by ea^t, and so on — coasting it along by the plinth of the 
wainscot till he had got to the opposite point of the compass, and that 
he had actually begun to count the brass nails upon the arm of his 
chair, my father thought there was no time to be lost with my Undo 
Toby, so took up the discourse as follows : 
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CHAPTER II. 

** What prodigious armies you had in Flanders 1 ” , 

Brother Toby," replied my father, taking his wig from off his 
head with hrs right hand, and with his left pulling out a striped India 
handkerchief from his right coat-pocket, in order to mb his head, as he 
argued the point with my Uncle Toby. 

Now* in this I think my father was much to blame, and I will give 
you my reasons for ir. 

Matters of no more seeming consequence in themselves than 
“ Whether niy father should have taken off his wig with his right hand 
or with his left," have divided the greatest kingdoms, and made the 
crowns of the monarchs who governed them to totter upon their heads. 
But need I tell you, sir, that the circumstances with which everything in 
this wofld is begirt give everything in this woild its size and shape; 
and, by tightening it or relaxing it, this way or that, make the thing to 
be what it is— great, little, good, bad, indifferent or not indifferent, 
just as the case happens. 

As my fathei’s India handkerchief was in his right coat-pocket, he 
should by no means have suffered his light hand to nave got engaged ; 
on the contrary, instead of taking off his wig with it, as he did, he 
ought to have comniitlcd that entiiely to the left ; and then, when the 
natur.'il ejcigency my father was undei of rubbing his head, called out 
for his handkerchief, he would have had notiiing in the world to have 
done but to have put his right hand into his tight coat-pocket, and 
taken it out; which he might have done without nity violence, or 
the least ungraceful twist in any one tendon or muscle oP his whole 
body. ^ 

In this case (unless indeed my father had been resolved to make a 
fool of himself, by liolding the wig stiff in his left hand, or by 
making some nonsensical angle or other at his elbow-joint or arm- 
pit) his whole attitude had been easy, natural, unforced Reynolds 
himself, as great and gracefully os he paints, might have painted him 
as he sat. 

Now, as my father managed this matter, consider what a devil of a 
figure my father made of himself. 

In the latter end of Queen Anne’s reign, and in the beginning of the 
reigrf of King George the First, coat-pockets were cut very low down 
in the skirt. 1 need say no more. The father of mischief, had he 
been hammeiing at it a month, could not have contrived a worse 
fashionibr one in my father’s situation. 


CHAPTER III. 

It was not an easy matter in any king’s reign (unless you were as lean 
a subject as myself) to have lorced your h.nul diagonally, quite across 
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your whole body, so as to gain the bottom of your opposite coat-pocket. 
In the year one thousand seven hundred and eighteen, when this 
happened, it was extremely difficult ; so that, when my Uncle Toby 
discovered the transverse zig-zaggeiv of my father^s approaches towards 
it, it instantly brought into his mind those he had done duty in before 
the gate of St. Nicolas ; the idea of which drew off his. attention so 
entirely from the subject in debate, that he had got his right hand to 
the bell to ring up Trim, to go and fetch his map of Namur, and his 
compasses and sector along with it, to measure the returning angles of 
the traverses of that attack, but particulaily of that one where lie re- 
ceived his wound upon his groin. 

My father knit his brow's^ and as he knit them, all the blood in 
his body seemed to rush up into his face. My Uncle Toby dismounted 
immediately. 

I did not apprehend your Uncle Toby was on horseback. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A man’s body and his mind — ^with the utmost reverence to both I 
speak it — are exactly liky a jerkin and a jerkin’s lining ; rumple the 
one, you rumple the other. There is one certain exception, however, 
ill this case, and th.at is, when you are so fortunate a fellow as to 
have had your jerkin made of a gumtasseta, and the body dining to 
it of a sarcenet or thin persian. 

Zeno, Cleantheii, Dic^enes Babylonius, Dionysius Heracleotes, 
Antipater, Fantetius, and Possidonius, amongst the Greeks ; Cato, and 
Vairo, and Seneca, amongst the Romans ; Pantenus, and Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and Montaigne amongst the Christians ; and a score and 
a half of good, honest, unthinking, Shandean people as ever lived, 
vvho->e names I cannot recollect, all pretended that their jerkins were 
made after this fashion ; you might have rumpled and ciumpled, and 
doubled and creased, and fietted and frayed the outside of them all to 
pieces, in short ; you might have played the very devil with them, 
and at the same time not one of the iii'iides of them would have been 
one button the worse, for all you had done to them. 

I believe in my conscience that mine is made up somewhat after this 
sort ; for never poor jerkin has been tickled off at such a rate as it has 
lieen these last nine months togethei, and yet I declare the lining to 
it, as far as I am a judge ot the matter, is not a threepenny- piece 
the worse ; pell-mell, helter-skelter, ding-dong, cut-and-iliiust, back- 
stroke and fore-stroke, side-way and long-way, have they been 
trimming it for me; had there been the least gumminess in my 
lining, by heaven ! it had all of it long ago been frayed and fretted to 
a thread. 

You, messieurs, the Monthly Reviewers, how could you cut and 
slash my jerkin as you did ? how did you know but you would cut my 
lining too? 

Heartily, and from my soul, to the protection of that Being who will 
injure none of us, do I recommend you and youi affairs, so God bless 
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you. Only nexth month, if any one of you should gnash his teeth and 
storm and rage at me, as some of you did last May {in which I remember 
the weather was very hot), don^t be exasperated if I pass it by a»in 
with good temper, being determined, as long as I live or write (which in 
my case means the same tiling), never to give the honest gentleman a 
worse word or a worse wish than my Uncle Toby gave the fly which 
buzz’d about his nose all dinner-time — “ Go— go, poor devil, quoth 
he, “get thee gone; why should I hurt thee.? This world is surely 
wide enough to hold both thee and me.’* 


CHAPTER V. 

Any man, madam, reasoning upwar<Is, and observing the prodigious 
suffusion of blood in my Litlier’s countenance, by means of which (as all 
the blood in his body seemed to rush up into his face, as I told you) he 
iMiist have leddened, pictorically and scientifically speaking, six whole 
tints and a half, if not a full octave, above his natural colour ; any man, 
madam, but my Uncle Toby, who had observed this, together with the 
violent knitting of my father’s brows and the extravagant contortion of 
his body duiingtlic whole affair, would have concluded my father in a 
rage ; and taking that for granted, had he been a lover of such kind of 
concoid as aiises fiom two such instalments being put in exact tune, he 
would instantly have screw ed up his to the same pitch, and then the 
devil and all had broke loose, the whole piece, madam, must have been 
played off like the sixth of Avisoii Scarlatti, con ftirux^ like mad. Grant 
me patience. V^hat has con furia^ con stre/>ito, or any other hurly-burly 
word w'hatevcr to do with harmony? 

Any man, I say, madam, but my Uncle Toby, the benignity of wliose 
heart interpreted eveiy motion of the body in the kindest sense the 
motion would admit of, would liave concluded my father angry, 
and blamed him too. My Uncle Toby blamed nothing but the tailor 
who cut the pocket-hole ; so sitting still till my father had got his 
handkerchief out ot it, and looking all the time up in his face with inex- 
pressible good-will, my father at length went on as follows ; 


CHAPTER VI. 

“ What prodigious armies you had in Flanders ! ” 

“ Brother Toby,” ouoth my father, “ I do believe thee to be as honest a 
man and with as good and as upright a heart as ever God created ; nor is it 
thy fault if all the children which have been, may, can, shall, will, or ought 
to be bom, come with their heads foremost into the world ; but believe 
me, dear Toby, the clangers and difficulties our children are beset with 
after they are got forth into the world are enough ; little need is there 
to expose them to unnecessary ones in their passage to it.” — “ Are these 
dangers,” quoth my Uncle Toby, laying his liand upon my father’s knee, 
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and looking up seriously in his face for an answer, *' are the^ dangers 
greater nowadays, brother, than in limes past?” — “Brother Toby,” 
answered my father, “ if a child was but fairly born alive and healthy, 
and the mother did well after it, our forefathers never looked further.” 
My Unde Toby instantly withdrew his han<l from off my fndier*s knee, 
reclined his body gently back in his chair, raised his head till he could 
just see the cornice of the room, and then directing the buccinatory 
muscles along his checks, and the orbicular muscles around bis lips, to 
do their duty, he whi-.tled “ Lillabullero.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Whilst my Uncle Toby was whistling “ Lillabullero” to my father, 
Dr. Slop tvas stamping and cursing at Obadiah at a most dreadful rate. 
It would have done your heart good, and cured you, sir, for ever, of the 
vile sin of sweaiing to have heard him. I am determined, therefore, to 
relate the whole affair to you. 

When Dr. Slop’s maid deliveied the green baize bag, with her 
master’s instruments in it, to Obadiah, she very sensibly etmorted him 
k) put his head and one arm through the strings, and ride with it slung 
across his body ; so undoing the IraW-knot, to lengthen the strings for 
him, without any more ado she helped him on with it. However, as 
this, in some measure, unguarded the mouth of the bag, lest anything 
should bolt out in galloping back at the speed Obadiah threatened, 
they consulted to take it off again ; and in the great care and caution of 
their hearts, they had taken the two strings and tied them close (pursing 
up the mouth of the Ixig fust) with half a dozen hard knots, each of 
which Obadiah, to make all safe, had twitched and drawn together with 
all the strength of his body. 

This answered all that Obadiah and the maid intended, but was no 
remedy against some evils w'hich neither he or she foresaw. The instru* 
ments, it seems, as ti(:;lu as the bag ivas tied nliove, had so much room 
to play in it towards the bottom (the shape of the bag being conical) 
that Obadiah could not make a trot of it, but with such a terrible jingle 
as would have been enough, had Hymen liecn t.aking a jaunt that way, 
to have frightened him out of the country ; but when Obadiah accele- 
rated this motion, and fiom a plain trot essayed to prick liis coach-horse 
into a full gallop — by heaven ! sir, the jingle was incredible. 

As Obadiah had a wife and three children, the many political ill 
consequences of this jingling never once entered his brain. He had, 
hov^'cver, this objection, which came home, to himself and weiglied with 
him, as it has offimes done with the greatest patriots— The poor 
fellow, sii, was not able to hear himself wjii^llc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

As Obadiah loved wmd-music preferably to all the .Instrumental music 
he carried with him, he very considerately set his imagination to W'drk 
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to contrive and to invent by what means he ^ol4 put himself ijci a con- 
dition of enioying it. 

In all distresses (except musical) where small cords are wanted, 
nothing Is so apt to enter a man’s head as his hat-band. The philosophy 
of this is so near the surface, I scorn to enter into it 

As Obadiah’s was a mixed case — mark, sirs, I say a mixed cose, for 
it was obstetrical, scriptical, squirticat, papistical, and, as far as the 
coacii-horse was concerned in it, cabaMistical and only partly musical^ 
Obadiah made no scntnle of availing himself of the first expedient which 
offered. So taking hold of the bag and instruments, and gripping them 
hard together with one hand, and with the finger and thumb of the 
other putting the end of the hat-band betwixt his teeth, and then slip- 
ping his hand down to the middle of it, he tied and cross-tied them all 
fast together from one end to the other (as you would cord a trunk) 
with such a multiplicity of roundabouts and intricate cross-turns, with a 
hard knot at every intersection or point where the strings met, that Dr. 
Slop must have had three-fifths of Job’s patience at least to have un- 
loosed them. I think, in my conscience, that had Nature been in one of 
her nimble moods, and in humour for such a Contest, and she and Dr. 
Slop both fairly started together, there is no nrtan living who had seen 
the bag with all that Obadiah had done to it, and known likewise the 
great speed the goddess can make when she thinks proper, who would 
have had the least doubt remaining in his mind whicn of the two Would 
have carried off the prize. My mother, madam, had been delivered 
sooner than the ^en bag inrallibly— at least by twenty knots. Sport of 
small accidents, xriiitram Shandy,' that thou art, and ever wilt be, had 
that trial been made for thee— and it was fifty to one but it had^thy 
affairs had not been so depressed (at least by the depression of thy nose) 
as they have been ; nor had the fortunes of thy house and the occasions 
of making them, which have so often presented themselves in the course 
of thy life to thee, been w) often, so vcxaiiously, so lamely, so irreco- 
verably abandoned, as thou hast been foiced to leave them 1 But ’tis 
over, all but the account of them, which cannot be given to the curious 
till 1 am got out into the world. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Great wits jump. For the moment Dr. Slop cast his eyes upon his 
bag (which he nad not done till the dispute uiih my Uncle Toby 
put him in mind of it) the very same thought occurred,— ***Tis God^s 
mercy," quoth he to himself, **that Mrs. Shandy has had so bad a 
time of it, else she might have been safe seven titiUcs told before one 
half of these knots could have got untied.” But here you must dis- 
tinguish: the thought floated only in Dr. Slop’s mind, without sail 
or ballast to it, as a simple proposition ; millions of which, as your 
worship knows, are every day swimming quietly in the middle of the 
llrin juice of a man’s understanding, wimout being carried backwards 
or forwards, till some little gusts of passion or interest drive them to 
one side. 
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A sudden trampling in the room above, near my mother's bed» did 
the proposition tne very service 1 am speaking of. — '*By all that's 
unfortunate/* quoth Dr. Slop, ** unless 1 make haste the thing will 
actually befall me as it is.” 


CHAPTER X. 

In tltf case of knots/’ by which, in the first place, I would not be 
understood to mean slip-knots ; because in the course of my life and 
opinions, my opinions concerning them will come in more properly 
when I mention the catastiophe of my great uncle Mr. Hammond 
Shandy, a little man, but of high fancy — he rushed into the Duke of 
Monmouth’s affair ; nor, secondly, in this place do 1 mean that par- 
ticular species of knots called bow-knots. There is so little address, 
or skill, or patience required in the unloosing them, that they are below 
my giving any opinion at all about them. But by the knots I am 
speaking of, may it please your reverences to believe that I mean good, 
honest, tight, hard knots, made bottd fide as Obadiah made his ; in 
which there is no quibbling piovision made by the duplication and 
return of the two ends of the strings througli the annulus or noose made 
by the second implication of them, to get them .^lipped and undone 
by I liopc you apprehend me. 

In the case of these knots, then, and of the seveial obstructions which, 
may it please your reverences such knots cast in our way in getting 
through life, every hasty man can whip out his pen- knife and cut 
through them. ’Tis wrong. Believe me, sirs, the most virtuous way, 
and which both reason and conscience dictate, is to take our teeth or 
our fingers to them. Dr. Slop, eiilicr by extracting his favourite instru- 
ment in a wrong direction, or by some mi.sapplication of it, unfor- 
tunately slipping, he had formerly, in a hard labour, knocked out three 
of the best of his teeth with the handle of it. He tried his fingers ; 
akis ! the nails of his fingers and thumbs were cut close. — “ The deuce 
take it ! 1 can make nothing of it eithei way,” cried Dr. Slop. — The 
trampling overliead near my mother’s bed>ide increased. — “Plague take 
the fellow ! I .shall never get the knots untied as long as I live. [My 
mother gave a groan.] L^end me your pen knife ; I must e’en cut the 
knots at last. Pugh, pugh ! — p^haw ! Ixird ! I have cut my thumb 
quite across to the very bone. Curse the fellow ! If there was not 

another man wiihin fifty miles I am undone for this bout. I 

wish the scoundrel hang^. I wi.sh he was shot.” 

My father had a great respect for Obadiah, and could not liear to 
hear him disposed'of in such a manner ; he had, moreover, some little 
respect for liirndclf, and could as ill bear with the indignity offered to 
himself m it. 

Had pr. Slop cut any part about him but his thumb, my father had 
]>assed it by — his prudence lind triumphed ; os it was, he was deter* 
mined to have his revenge. 

“ Sinall airscs, Dr. Slop, upon great occasions,” quoth my father, 
condoling with him first upon the accident, ** are ^t so much waste of 
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our strength and soul’s health to no manner of purpose.” — “ I own it,” 
replied Dr. They are like sporrow-iWy" quoth my Unde 

Toby, suspending his whistling, “fired a^inst a bastion,**— “ They 
serve,** continued my father, ** to stir the humours, but carry ofiF none 
of their acrimony ; for my own part, I seldom swear or curse at all. 
1 hold it bad ; but if I fall into it by surprise, I generally retain so 
much presence of mind— {“Right,** quoth my Uncle Toby]— as to 
make it answer my purpose — that is, I swear on, till I find myself 
easy. A wise and a just man, however, would always endeavour to 
proportion the vent given to these humours, not only to the degree of 
them stirring within himself, but <0 the size and ill-intent of the offence 
upon which they are to fall.” — “Injuries come only from the heart,’* 
quoth my Uncle Toby. — “ For this reason,*’ continued my father, with 
Uie most Cervantic gravity, “ I have the greatest veneration in the 
world for that gentleman, who, in distrust of his own discretion in this 
point, sat down and composed (that is, at his leisure) fit forms of 
swearing suitable to all cases, from the lowest to the highest provoca* 
tions which could possibly happen to him ; which forms being well con- 
sidered by him, and such, moreover, as he could staml to, he kept them 
ever by him on the chimney-piece within his reach, ready for use.” — 
“1 never apprehended,’* replied Dr. Slop, “that such a thing was 
ever thought of, much less executed.”- •“ I beg your pardon,” answered 
my father, “ I was reading, though not using, one of them, to my brother 
Toby this morning whilst he pouret' out lne le.i. 'Tis lure, u]>onthe 
shell over my head ; but if 1 remember right, ’ii, too violent for a cut 
of the thuml).” — “ Not at all, ” qiuitn Dr. Slop, “the devil lake the 
fellow.” — Then answered my father, “ ’'l‘is much at your service, Dr. 
Slop, on coiKlition you will read it aloud.” So, rising up and reaching 
do’A'ii a form of excommunication of the Church of Rome, a copy of 
which iny father, who was curious in his collections, had procur^ out 
of the ledger-book of the Church of Rochester, wnt by Ernulplms the 
bishop, with a most affected .seriousness of look and voice, which might 
have cajoled Emulphus himself, he put it into Dr. Slop’s hand>. f)r. 
Slop wrapt his thumb up in the corner of his handkerchief, and with 
a wry face, though without any suspicion, read aloud as follows, my 
Uncle Toby whistling “ Lillabulleio ” as loud as he could all the time. 

The Latin text is here omitted.] 


CHAPTER XT. 

“ By the authority of God Almighty, the Father, Son,.and Holy Ghost, 
and of the holy canons, and of the undefiled Virgin Mary, mother and 
pationess of our Saviour ” — [“ I think there is no necessity,” quoth Dr. 
Slop, dropping the paper down to his knee, and addressing himself to 
my father, “as you have read it over, sir, so lately, to read it aloud ; 
and as Captain Shandy seems to have no great inclination to hear it, 
I may as well read it to myself.*’ — “ Tliat’s contrary to treaty,” replied, 
my lather; “besides, there is sometliing so whimsical, especially in the 
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Slop did not altq^etlier like it ; but my U nde Toby oSeiiim at tSht 
instant to give over whistling and read it himself to them, Dr. Slop 
(houg^i he might as well read it under the cover of my Unde Tobrs 
whistling as suffer my Unde Toby to read it alone ; so raising np roe 
paper to his face, and holding it quite parallel to it, in order to nide his 
chaCTin, he read it aloud as follows, my Uncle Tolqr whistling LiUa- 
bullero/* though not quite so loud as before.] 

**By the authority of God Almighty, the Father, Son^ and Holy 
Ghost, and of the undehied Virgin Mary, mother and patroness of our 
Saviour, and of all the celestial virtues, angels, archangels, thrones, 
dominions, powers, cherubins and seraphins, and of all the holy 
patriarchs, prophets, and of all the apostles and evangelists and of the • 
holy innocents who, in the sight of tue Holy Lamb, are found worthy 
to sing the new song of the holy martyrs and holy confessors and of 
the hdy virgins, and of all the saints together, with the holy and elect 
of God, may he (Obadiah) be damned {for tying these knots). We 
excommunicate and anathemati/e him, and from the thresholds of the 
ho’y church of Go I Almighty we sequester him, that he may be tor- 
mented, disposed and delivered over with Dathan and Abiiam, and 
with those who s.ay unto th^ Loid God. ‘Depart from us, we desire 
none of thy ways.’ And as fiic U quenched w'ith W’ater, ‘■o let the light of 
him be put out for evermore, unless it shall repent him (Obadiah, of 
the knots which he hath tied), and make satisfaction (for them). 
Amen. 

“ May the Father who created man, curse him. May the Son who 
suffered for us, curse him. May the floly Ghost who was given to us 
in baptism, curse him (Obadiah). May the holy cross, which Christ 
for our salvation, triumphing over his enemies, ascended, curse him. 

“ May the holy and eternal Virgin Mary, mother of God, curse him. 
May St. Michael, the advocate of holy souls, curse him. May all the 
angels and archangels, principalities and powers, and alt the heavenly 
armies, curse him, — [“Our armies swore terribly in Flanders,” cried 
my Uncle Toby, “but notliing to this. For my own pait I could not 
have a heart to curse my dog so. ”] 

“May St. John the Precursor, and St. John the B'lptist, and St. 
Peter, and St. Paul, and St. Andrew, and all other Christ’s apostles 
together, curse him. And may the rest of his disciples and four 
evangelists, who by their preaching converted the univeisal world, and 
may the holy and wonderful company of martyrs and confessors, who 
l)y their holy works are found pleasing to Gew Almighty, curse him 
(Obadiah). 

“May the holy choir of the holy virgins, who for the honour of 
Christ have despUed the things of the world, damn him. May all the 
saints, who from the beginning of the world to everlasting ages are 
found to be beloved of God, damn him. May the heavens and earth, 
and all the holy things remaining therein, damn him (Obadiah), or her 
(or whoever else had a hand in tying these knots). 

“May he (Obadiah) be damned wherever he be, whether in the 
house or the stables, the garden or the field, or the highway, or in the 
path, or in the wood, or in the water, or in the church. May he he 
airbed in living, in dying.”— [Here my Uncle Toby, taking the advantage 
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of a imim in the second bar of his tnne^ kept whistlii^ one continual 
note to the end of the sentence ; Dr. Slop, with his division of curses, 
moving under him like a running bass all the way May he be 
cursed in eating and drinking, in being hungry, in being thirsty, in 
fasting, in sleeping, in slumbering, in walking, m standing, in sitting, 
in lying, in working, in resting, and in blood-letting. 

** May he (Obadiah) he cursed in all the faculties of his body. 

May he be cursed inwardly and outwardly. May he be cursed in 
the hair of his head. May he be cursed in his brains and in his vertex." 
—["That is a sad curse, quoth my father.] — " In his temples, in his 
forehead, in his ears, in his eyebrows, in his eyes, in his cheeks, in his 
jaw-bones, in his nostrils, in his fore-teeth and grinders, in his lips, in 
his throat, in his shouldei*8^ in his wrists, in his arms, in his hands, in 
his fingers. 

*'May he be damned in his mouth, in his breast, in his licart, and 
down to the very stomach. 

" May he be cursed in his reins and in his groin " — [" God in heaven 
forbid,’^ quoth my Uncle Toby] — "in his thighs "—{My father shook 
his head] — and in his hips, and in his knees, his legs and feet and 
toe-nails. 

" May he be cursed in all the joints and articulations of his members 
from the top of his head to the sole of his foot. May there be no 
souiulness in him. 

" May the Son of the living God, with all the glory of His ma- 
jesty "-^Here my Unde Toby, throwing back his head, gave a 
monstrous, long, loud " whew— w— w 1 " something betwixt the inter- 
jectional whistle of " hey-day ! " and the word itself. 

By the golden beard of Jupiter and of Juno (if her Majesty wore 
one), and by the beards of the rest of your heathen viorships — which, 
by-the-by, was no small number— since wbat with the beards of your 
celestial gods, and gods aerial and aquatic, to say nothing of the lienrds 
of town gods and country gods, or of the celestial goddesses your 
wives, or of the infernal goddesses your concubines (that is, in case 
they wore ’em)— all which beards, as Varro tells me upon his word 
and honour, when mustered up together, made no less than thiily 
thou.saud effective beards upon the pagan establishment — every beard 
of which claimed the rights and privileges of being stroked and sworn 
by. By all these beards together then, I vow and protest, that of the 
two b.^d cassocks I am worth in the world, I would have given the 
belter of them, as freely as ever Cid Hamet offered his, only to have 
stood by and heard my Uncle Toby’s accompaniment.] 

“Curse him,” continued Dr. Slop, “and may heaven, with all the 
powers which move therein, rise up against him, curse and damn him 
(Obadiah) unless he repent and make satisfaction. Amen. So be it ; 
so be it. Amen.” 

“I declare,” quoth my Uncle Toby, ‘‘my heart would not let me 
curse the devil himself with so much bitterness.”— “ He is the father of 
curses,” replied Dr. Slop. — “So am not I,” replied my uncle. But 
he is cursed and damned already to all eternity,” replied Dr, Slop. 

" I am sorry for it,” quoth my Uncle Toby. 

Dr. Slop drew up his mouth, and was just beginning to return my 
Uncle Toby the compliment of his “ whew— w — yf — ” or iuterjectiotial 
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whistle, when the door hastily opening in the next chapter but onCf put 
an end to the affair. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Now don’t let us give ouraelves a parcel of airs, and pretend that the 
oatlis we make free with in this land of liberty of ours are our own; 
and, l)ecause we have the spirit to swear them, imt^ine that we have 
had the wit to invent them too. 

ril undertake this moment to prove it to any man in the world 
except to a connoisseur — though I declare I object only to a connoisseur 
in sweoiing, as I would do a connoisseur in painting, &c. &c. — the whole 
set of them are so hung round and befetished with the bobs and trinkets 
of ciiticiMn, oi , to d.op my metaphor, whicli by-ihe-by is a pity, for I 
have fetched ii as fir as from the coast of Guinea — their heads, sir, are 
struck so full of lule-. and compasses, and have that eternal propensity 
to apply them upon all occasions, that a work of genius had better go 
to the devil at once, than stand to be pricked and tortured to death 
by *em. 

“ And how did Gariick speak the soliloquy last night?” — “ Oli, 
against all rule, my lord. Most ungrammatically ! Betwixt the sub- 
stantive and the adjective, which should agree together in number, case, 
and gender, he made a breach thus — , stopping as if the point wanted 
settling ; and betwixt the nominative case, which your lordship knows 
should govern tlie verb, he suspemied his voice in the epilogue a dor.en 
times, three seconds and three-fifths by a stop-watch, my lord, each 
time.” — “ Admirable grammarian ! But in suspending his voice, wa:» the 
sense suspended likewise .** Did no expres'-ion of attitude or countenance 
fill U[) the chasm? ^Vas the eye silent ? Did you narrowly look ? ” — 
“ 1 looked only at tlie slo’.i-watch, my lord.” — “ Excellent observer ! ” 
And what of this new book the whole world makes such a rout 
about?” — “Oh! ’lis out of all plumb, my lord; quite an iriegulnr 
thing ! Not one of the angles at the four coiners was a right angle. I 
had my rule and compasses, &c , my lord, in my pocket.” — “ Excellent 
critic ! ” 

“ And for the cnic poem your lordship bid me look at, upon taking the 
length, breadth, height, and depth of ii, and trying them at home upon 
an exact scale of Bo^su’s, 'tis out, my lord, in every one of its dimen- 
sions.” — '* Admirable connoisseur ! ” 

“And diii you step in to take a look at the grand pictuie in your 
way back ? “ Tis a melancholy daub, my lord ; not one principle of 

the pyramid in any one group ! And what a price ! for there is nothing 
of the colouring of I'llian, the exurcssmn of Rubens, tlie grace of Raphael, 
the purity of Domenichmo, the correggiescity of Correggio, the 
learning of Poussin, the airs of Guido, the taste of the Caraccis, or the 
grand contour of Angelo.” 

Grant me patience, just heaven ! Of all the cants which are canted 
in this canting world, though the cant of hypocrites may be the worst, 
the cant of criticism is the most tormenting. 

1 would go fifty miles on foot, for 1 have not a horse worlh ridtng on, 
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to kiss the hand of that man whose generous heart will eive np the reins 
of his imagination into his author’s hands, be pleased be knows not why, 
and cares not wherefore. 

Great Apollo f if thou art in a giving humour, give me, I ask no 
more, but one stroke of native humpur, with a single spark of thy own 
hre along with it, and send Mercury with the rules and compasses, if he 
can be spared, with my compliments to — no matter. 

Now to any one else I will undertake to prove that all the oaths and 
imprecations which we have been puffing off upon the world for these 
two hundred and fifty years last past as originals, except St. Paul’s 
thumb, God's flesh and God's fish, which were oaths monarchical, and, 
considering who made them, not much amiss, and, as kings' oaths, 'tis 
not much matter whether they were fish or flesh, else, I say, there is 
not an oath, or at least a curse, amount them which has not been 
copied over and over again out of ErnuTphus a thousand times ; but, 
like all other copies, how infinitely short of the force and spirit of the 
original ! It is thouglit to be no bad oath, and by itself pas:»es very 
well. ** G — d damn you." Set it beside Emulphus^s “G— d Almighty 
the Father damn you, God the Son damn you, God the Holy Ghost 
damn you — " you see 'tis nothing. There is an ohentality in his, we 
cannot rise up to ; besides, he is more copious in his invention, 
possessed more of the excellencies of a swearer, had such a thorough 
knowledge of the human frame, its membrnnes, nerves, ligaments, knit- 
tings of the joints and ariicuiations. that when Emulphus curs^, no 
pait escaped him. 'Tis true there is something of a hanlness in his 
manner, and, as in Michael Angelo, a want of grace, but then there is 
such a greatness of gusto ! 

My wther, who generally looked upon everything in a light very 
different from all mankind, would, after all, never allow this to be an 
original. He considered ratlier Emulphns’s anathema as an institute of 
swearing, in which, as he suspected, upon the dccluie of sweating in 
some milder pontificate, Emulphus, by order of the succeeding Pope, 
had, with great learning and diligence, collected together all the laws of 
it, lor the same reason that Justinian, in the decline of the empire, had 
ordered hi 4 chancellor Tnbonian to collect the Roman or civil laws all 
together into one code or digest, lest through the rust of time and (he 
fatality of all things committed to oral tradition they should be lost to 
the world for ever. 

For this reason my father would oftimes affirm theie was not an oath, 
from the great and tremendous oath of William the Conqueror (“ I?y the 
splendour of God ’’) down to the lowest oath of a scavenger (**Damn 
your eyes),” which was nol to be found in Emulphus. In short, he 
would add, 1 defy a man to swear out of it. 

The hypothesis is, like most of my father’s, singular and ingenious 
too ; nor have I any objection to it but that it ovci turns my own. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

" Bless my soul ! My poor mistress is readv to faint, and her pains 
are gone, and the drops are done, and the bottle of jidap is broken and 
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the nurse hes cm her arm and I my jPf* 6lop^ 

the child is where it Was,” continued Sttsaitnail^ *^ltt4^Wfflaidwi^ has 
falleo backwards upon the ed};e oi the (enderi aim htttWi hcit Idp as 
black as your hat.” — “ I’ll look at it,” quoth Dr. S16p,-*-^‘%ere is no 
need of that,” replied Susannah, you had better look at my mis- 
tress ; but the midwife would gladly fii'St give you an accouht how 
things are, so desires you would go upstairs ana apeak to her this 
moment.” 

Human nature is the same in all professions. 

Tbe midwife had just before been pm over Dr. Slop’s head. He had 
not digested it. “No,” replied Dr. Slop, ‘**twould be full as proper 
if the midwife came down to me.”— “I like subordination,” quoth 
my Unde Toby, **and but for it, after the reduction of Lisle, 1 know 
not what might have become of the rarrison of Client, in the mutiny 
for bread, in the year ten.” — ”Nor,* replied Dr. Slop (parodying my 
Uncle Toby's hobby^horsical rejection, though full as nobby«horsical 
himself), “do I know, Captain Shandy, what might have biscome of 
the garrison above stairs, in the mutiny and confusion I find all things 
are in at present, but for the subordination of fini^ers and thumbs to — 
the appHcattpft of which, sir, under this accident of mine, comes in 
so d ilHthout it, the cut upon my thumb might have 

been felt by the Shandy family as long as the Shandy family had 
a name.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Let us go back to the — in the last cha{>ter. 

It is a singulai stroke of eloquence (.at lesat it was so, when eloquence 
flowed at Athens and Rome, and would lie so now, did orators wear 
mantle'i) not to mention thj name of a thing, when you had the thing 
about you, i« ready to produce, pop, in the place you want it. 
A scar, an axe, a sword, a pinked doublet, a ru^ty helmet, a pound and 
a half of potashes in an urn or a thrce-halfpenny pickle-pot, bat above 
all, a tender infant roy.aliy accoutred. Though, if it was too young, 
and the oration as long as Tiilly’s secon I I’nilippic, it must certainly 
have defiled the oratoi’s mantle. And tnen ag.iiii, if too old, it must 
have been unwieldy and incommodious to his action, so as to make him 
lose by his child almost as much as he could gain by it. Otherwise, when 
a state orator has hit the piectse age to a minute — hid his BAMBINO 
in his mantle so cunningly that no mortal could smell it, and produced 
It so critically that no soul could .^ay it came m bv head and srioulders. 
Oh, sirs ! it has done wonders. It has opened the sluices, and turned 
the brains, and shook the principles, and unhinged the politics of half a 
nation. 

These feats, however, are not to be done, except in those states and 
times, I say, wheic orators wore mantle% and pretty large ones too, 
my brethren, with some twenty or five-and-twenty yards of good purple 
.superfine marketab e cloth in them, »iih large flowing fokis and 
doub'es aud in a great style of design. Afl which plainly shows, 
may it ple.ase your Morshijis, that the decay of eloquence, and the 
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SSttle ffpod smkt it dote te meies^ lioth wi^in tad vithoat doon, 
U owuffi to nothitigf else in tne world but short eotts and the disuse 
of tran£4L0s«» < We can conceal nothing under oura^ in«dain» worth 
showing. 


CHAPTER 3CV1. 

Upon my honour, sir, you have tore every bit of skin quite off the 
back of both my hands with your forceps,” cried my Unde Toby ; 
** and vou have crushed all my knuckles into the bargain with them, 
to a jelly.” — ”’Tis your own fault,” said Dr. Slop, “You should 
have clinched your two dsts together in the form of a child’s head, as I 
told you, and sat firm.” — “ I did so,” ansv'ered my Uncle Toby.** — 
“Then the points of my forceps have not been sufficiently armed, or 
the rivet wants closing, or^else the cut on my thumb has made me a 
little aukward, or possibly ’* — ** *Tis well,” quoth roy fiither, in- 
terrupting the detail of possibilities, “ that the expenment was not first 
made upon my child’s headpiece.” — ** It would not have been a cherr)'- 
stone inc worse,” answered Dr. Slop. — “ I maintain it,*’ said my 
Uncle Toby ; “ it would have broke the cerebellum (unless, indeed, the 
skull had hetn os hard as a granado), and turned it all into a perfect 
posset.” — “Pshaw ! ** replied Dr. Slop. “A child’s head is naturally 
as soft as the pap of an apple — the sutures give way; and besides, 
1 could have cxtiacted by the feet after.”— “Not you,” said she. — 
” I rather wish you would begin that way,” quoth my father. 

“ Pray do,” added my Uncle Toby. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

“It is two hours and ten minutes, and no more,” cried my father, 
looking at his watch, “ since Dr. Slop and Obadiah arrived ; and, 
I know not how it happens, brother Toby, but to my imagination 
it seems almost an age.” 

Here— pray, sir, take hold of my cap; nay, take the bell along 
u ith It, and my pantoufles too. 

Now, sir, they are all at your service ; and I freely make you a 
present of ’em on condition you give me all your attention to this 
ch^ter. 

Though my father said “he knew not how it happened,” yet he 
knew very well how it happened, and at the instant he spoke it 
was predetermined in his mind to give my Uncle Toby n cleai account 
of the matter by a metaphysical dissertation upon the subject of 
“Duration, and its Simple Modes,” in Older to show my Uncle Toby 
by what mechanism and mensurations in the biain it came to pass that 
the rapid succession of their ideas, and the eternal scampeiing of the 
discouise from one thing to another, since Dr. Slop ha<l come into 
the room, had lengthened out so short a period to so inconceivable an 
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extent. 1 know not how it liappens/’ cried my iathw^ it seems 
an age.** 

** Tis owing entirely/* quota my Uncle Toby, “ to the fucoession qf 
our ideas. 

My father, who had an itch, in common with all philosc^m of 
reasoning upon everything which happened, and accounting tor it t 00 | 
proposed infinite pleasure to himself in this— of the succession of ideas 
— and had not the least apprehension of having it snatched out of 
his hands by my Uncle Toby, who (honest man !) generally took eveiy- 
thing as it happened, and who, of all things in the world, troubled his 
brain the least with abstruse thinking. The ideas of time and space, 
or how we came by those ideas, or of what stuff they were mode, or 
whether they weie bom with us, or we picked them up afterwards as 
we went along, or whether we did it in frocks or not till we had got into 
breeches — wiui a thousand other inquiries and disputes about Infinity, 
Prescience, Liberty, Necessity, and so forth — ^upon whose desperate 
and unconquerable theories so many fine heads have been turned and 
cracked, never did my Uncle Toby’s the least injuiy at all. My father 
kndw it, and was no less surprised than he was disappointed with my 
uncle’s fortuitous solution. 

*‘Do you understand the theory of that affair?*' replied my father. 

** Not 1,” quoth my uncle. 

“ But you nave some ideas,” said my father, “ of what you talk 
about ? ” 

” No more than my horse,” replied my Uncle Toby. 

” Gracious heaven !'* cried my father, looking upwards, and clasping 
his tao hands together. ** There is a worth in tny honest ignorance, 
brother Toby — ’twere almost a pity to exchange it for a knowledge— but 
ril tell thee : 

“ 'Jo understand what time is aright, without which we never can 
comprehend infinity — insomuch as one is a portion of the other — we 
ought seriously to sit down and consider what idea it is we have of 
duration^ so as to give a satisfactory account how we came Ijy it.” — 
“ WItat is that to anybody?” quoth my Uncle Toby. — “Kor if you 
will turn your eyes inwards upon your mind,” continued my father, 
“ and observe attentively, you will perceive, brothei, that whilst you 
and I are talking together, and thinking and smoking our pipes, or 
whil't we receive succc'sively ideas in our minds, wc know that wc do 
exist, and so we estimate the existence, or the continuation of the exist- 
ence, of ourselves, or anything else commensurate to the succession of 
any ideas in onr minds, the duration of ourselves, or any such other 
thing co-existing with our thinking, and so according to that precon- 
ceived* ’ — “ You puzzle me to death ! ** cried my Uncle Toby. 

“ ’Tis owing to this,’* replied roy father, “ that in our computations 
of time we are so used to minutes, hours, weeks, and months, and of 
clocks (I wish there was not a clock in the kingdom !) to measure 
out their several portions to us, and to those who l)elong to us, th.at 
’twill be well if, in time to come, the * succession of our ideas ’ be of 
any use or service to us at all. 

” Now, whether wc observe it or not,” continued my father, *' in 
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eveiy sound mcIn^s h«ad there is a regular saoeessiou of ideas of one 
sort or other, which follow each other in traiHi just like—*’-*** A 
train of artillery ? ” said my Uncle Toby,— ^ A train of a fiddle-stick I ’* 
quoih my father, which follow and succeed one another in our minds 
at certain distances, just like the images in the inside of a lantern turned 
rouiid by the heat of a candle.” — “I declare,” quoth my Uncle Toby, 
“mine are more like a smoke-jack,” — “Then, brother Toby, I have 
nothing more to say to you upon the subject,” said my father. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

What a conjuncture was here lost ! My father, in one of his best 
explanatory moods in eager pursuit of a metaphysical point into the 
vciy regions where clouds and thick darkness would soon have encom- 
passed It about ; my Uncle Toby, iq one of the finest dispositions for it 
in the world— his head like a smoke-jack, the funnel unswept, and the 
ideas whirling round and round about in it, all obfuscated and darkened 
over with fuliginous matter ! By the tombstone of Lucian, if it is in 
being ; if not, why then by his ashes ! — by the ashes of my dear Rabe- 
lais and dearer Cervantes f—my father and my Uncle Toby’s discourse 
upon Time and Eteinity was a discourse devoutly to be wished for ; and 
the petulancy of my father^s humour in putting a stop to it as he did, 
was a robbery of the ontologic treasury of such a jewel as no coalition 
of great occasions and great men are ever likely to restore to it again. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Though my father persisted in not going on with the discourse, yet he 
could not get my Uncle Toby’s smoke-jack out of his head. Piqued as 
he was at first with it, there was something in the comparison at the 
bottom which hit his f.incy ; for which purpose, resting his elbow upon 
the table, and reclining the right side of his head Upon the palm of his 
hand, but looking first steadfastly in the fire, he began to commune with 
himself and philosophize about it. But his spirits being wore out with 
the fatigues of investigating new tracts, and the constant exertion of his 
faculties upon that variety of subjects which had taken their turn m the 
discourse, the idea of the smoke-jack soon turned all his ideas upside 
down, so that he fell asleep almost before he knew what he was about. 

As for my Uncle Toby, his smoke-jack had not made a dozen revolu- 
tions before he fell asleep also. Peace be with them both ! Dr. Slop is 
above stairs ; Trim is busy in turning an old pair of Jack-boots into a 
couple of mortars to be employed in the siege of Messina next summer, 
and is this instant boring tlie touch -holes with the point of a hot poker ; 
all my heroes are off my tiands ; ’tis the first time I have had a moment 
to spare, and I’ll make use of it, and ^^rUe my pieface. 
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THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE, 

No, I’ll not say a word about it. Here it is. In publishing it I haire ap- 
pealed to the world, and to the world I leave it ; it must speak for itself. 

All I know of the matter is— when 1 sat down, my intent wm to write 
a good book ; and, as far as the tenuity of my understanding would 
hold out, a wise— ay, and a discreet— taking care only, as I went along, 
to put into it all the \sdt and judgment (be it more or less) which the 
great Author and Bet>tower of them had thought fit originally to give 
me ; so that, as your worships see, *tis just as God pleases. 

Now Agalastes (speaking dispraisingly) sayeth that there may be 
some wit in it for aught he knows, but no judgment at alL And Tripto- 
lemus and Phutatoiius agreeing thereto, ask, How is it possible there 
should ? for that wit and judgment in this world never go together, 
inasmuch ns they are two operations, differing from each other as wide 
as east is from west. So says Locke* So are tiumpeting and hiccupping, 
I say. But in answer to this, Didius, the great church lawyer, in his 
code De fartandi ct illuUraiuii fallaciU^ doth maintain and m.^kc fully 
appear that an illustration u no argument ; nor do I maintain the wiping 
of a looking<glass clean to be a syllogism ; but you all, may it please 
your worships, see the better for it, so that the main good these things 
do is only to clarify the understanding previous to the application of the 
argument itself, in order to free it from any little motes or specks of opa- 
cuTar matter, which, if left swimming therein, might hinder a conception 
and spoil all. 

Now, my dear anti-Shandcans and thrice-able critics and fellow- 
labourers (for to you I i itc this preface), and to you, most subtle 
statesmen and discreet doctors (do pull off your beards), renowned for 
gravity anvl V isdoin ; Monoj)o’o>, my politician; Didiiis, my counsel; 
Kysarcius, my friend ; Phutatoiius, my guide ; Gastriphcrcs, the pic- 
server of my life ; Somnolentius, the balm and repose of it, not forgetting 
all others as well sleeping as waking, ecclesiastical as civil, whom, for 
brevity, but out of no resentment to you, I lump all to<rether. Believe 
me, right worthy. 

My most zealous wish and fervent prayer in your behalf, and in my 
own to^ in case the thing i& not done already for us, is, that the great 
gifts and endowments, both of wit and judgment, with everything which 
usually goes along with them, such as memory, fancy, genius, elociuencc, 
quick parts, and what not, may this precious moment, without stint or 
measure, let or hindrance, be ]x>urcd down warm as each of us could 
bear it, scum and sediment and all (for 1 would not have a drop lost) 
into the several receptacles, cells, cellules, domiciles, dormitories, 
refectories and sjiare places of our brains, in such sort that they might 
continue to be injected and tunned into, according to the true intent 
and meaning of my wish, until every vessel of them, both great and 
small, be so replenished, saturated, and filled up therewith, that no 
more, would it save a man’s life, could possibly be got either in or out. 

Bless us, what nobh* work we shoula makel how should 1 tickle it 
off ! and what spirits should I find myself in, to be writing away for such 
readers ! And you, just heaven ! with what raptures would you sit and 
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i;«ad ! But oh, *iis too much. I am sick ; 1 faint away deliciously at 
the thoughts of it ; ’tis more than nature can bear 1 Lay hold of me, 
1 nm giddy ; 1 am stone-blind, l*m dying, I am gone ! Help ! help ! 
help ! But hold, I grow something better again, for I am beginning to 
foresee, when this is over, that os we shall all of us continue to be great 
wits, we should never agree amongst ourselves one day to an end ; 
there would be so much satire and sarcasm, scoffing and flouting, with 
rallying and reparteeing of it, thrusting and parrying in one comer or 
another, there would be nothing but mischief amonjKt us. Chaste stars ! 
what biting and scratching, and what a racket and a clatter we should 
make, what with breakiug of heads, and rapping of knuckles, and 
hitting of sore places, there would be no such thing as living for us. 

But tlien, a^in, as we should all of us be men of great judgment, 
we should make up matters as fast as ever they went wrong; and 
(hough we should acK>minate each other ten times worse than so manv 
devils or dcvilesses*^ we would nevertheless, my dear creatures, be all 
courtesy and kindness, milk and honey; 'twoufd be a second land of 
promise, a paradise upon earth, if there was such a thing to be had ; 
so that, upon the whole, we should have done well enough. 

All I fret and fum^ at, and what most distresses my invention at 
present, is how to bring the point itself to bear ; for, as your worships 
well know, that uf tliese heavenly emanations of wit and judgment, 
which I have so bountifully wished both for your worships and myself^ 
there is but a certain quantum stored up for ns all, for the use and 
behoof of the whole race of mankind ; and such small modicums of ’em 
ore only sent forth into this wide world, circulating here and there in 
one by-comer or another, and in such narrow streams, and at such 
prodigious intervals from each other, that one w'ould wonder how it 
holds out, or could be {sufficient for the wonts and emergencies of so 
many great states and populous empires. 

Indeed, there is one thing to be considered that in Nova 21embla, 
North Lapland, and in all thote cold and dreary tracts of the globe 
whicii lie more directly under the arctic and antarctic circles, where tlic 
whole province of a man’s concernments lies foi near nine months 
together within the narrow compass of his cave, where the sinrits are 
compressed almost to nothing, and wheic the passions of a man, with 
everything which belongs to them, aic as frigid as the zone il .clJ ; 
there the least quantity of judgment imaginable docs the business ; and 
of wit there is a total and an absolute saving, for, as not one spark is 
wanted, so not one spark is given. Angels and minister-) of grace 
defend us ! What a dismal thing would it have been to have governed 
a kingdom, to have fought a battle, or niatle a treaty, or run a match, 
or wrote a book, or held a provincial chapter there, with so plentiful a 
lack of wit and judgment about us I F or mercy’s sake, let us think no 
more about it, but travel on as fast as we can southwards into Noiway, 
crossing over Swedeland, if you please, through the small triangular 
province of Angermania, to the lake of Bothnia, coasting along it 
through east and west Bothnia, down to Carelia, and so on, through 
all those states and provinces which border upon the far side of the Gulf 
of Finland and the north-east of the Baltic up to Petersburg, and 
just stepping into Ingria, then stretcliing over directly from thence, 
through the noith parts of the Russian empire, leaving .Siberia a little 

D 2 
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upon the left hand, till we get into the very heart of Russian and 

Asiatic Tartar/. 

Now, through this long lour which I have led you, you observe the 
eood people are better off bv far than in the polar countries which we 
have just left, for, if you hold your hand over your eyes and look very 
attentively, you may perceive some small glimmerings (as it were) of 
wit, with a comfortable provision of good plain household judgment, 
which, taking the quality and quantity of it together, they make a very 
good shift widt, and had they more of either the one or the other, 
it would destroy the proper balance betwixt them, and 1 am satisfied, 
moreover, they would want occasions to put them to use. 

Now, sir, if I conduct you home aram into this warmer and more 
luxuriant island, where you perceive tne spring- tide of our blood and 
humours run high, where we have more ambition, and pride, and envy, 
and other passions upon our hands to govern and subject to reason, 
the height of our wit and the depth of our judgment, you see, are 
exactly proportioned to the length and brcadili of our necessities, and 
accordingly we have them sent down amongst us in such a flowing kind 
of decent and ci editable plenty, that no one thinks he has any cause to 
complain. 

It must, however, be confessed on this bead that, as our air blows hot 
and cold, wet and dry, ten times in a day, wc have them <11 no rcgulai and 
settled way ; so that sometimes, for near half a century logcthcr, there 
shall be very little wit or judgment eitlier to be seen or heaul of amongst 
us ; the small channels of tltjgni shall seem quite dried up, th^n all of a 
sudden the sluices shall bieakout and take a fit of running again like 
fury ; you would think they would never stop ; and then it is that in 
writing and fighting and twenty other gallant things, wc drive all the 
world before us. 

It is by the^e observations and a wary reasoning by analogy in that 
kind of argumentative process which Suidas calU dialectic induction, 
that I draw and set up this position as most true and veritable. 

That of these tw'o luminaries so much of ihcir irradiations is suffered 
from time to time to shine ilown upon us, as lie wliose infinite Wisdoin, 
which dispenses everything in exact weight and measure, knows will 
ju^t serve to light us on oui wsiy in this night of our obscurity, so that 
sour revel ences and woishji>> now find out, nor is it a moment longei 
in iny power to conceal it fiom you, that the fervent wish in your bclialf 
w ith which I set out was no more than the first insinifkting “ I low d’ye ” 
of a c.'ircssing prcfacer, stifling his reader, .as a lover sometimes does .a 
c >y mislrcs*., into sdence. For alas! could tins effusion of light luuc 
bc'en as easily jirocuied as the exoidium wislied it, I tremble to think 
how many thousands for u of benighted travellers (in the learned 
sciences at least) must have groped and blundered on in the claik all 
the nights of their lives, running their heads against posts and knocking 
out their brain<t, without ever getting to their jouriicy*scn<l, some falling 
with their noses perpendicularly into stinks, others honxontaJly with 
their tails into kennels. Here one-half of a learned profession, tilting full 
butt against the other half of it, and then tumbling and rolling, one half 
over the other in the dirt, like hogs. Here, the brethren of anotlier pro- 
fession, who .should h.T\c tun in opposition to each other, flying, on the 
contrary, like a flock of wild geese all in a row the same way. What con- 
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fusion I urhat mistakes ! Fiddlers and painters judging by tlieir eyes and 
ears— admirable ! trusting to the passions excited in an air sung, or a 
story painted to the heart, instead of measuring them by a quadrant ! 

In the foreground of this picture, a statesman, turning the political 
wheel, like a brute, the wrong way round, against the stream of cor- 
ruption— by heaven ! — instead of with it. 

In tins comer, a son of the divine iSscuIapius, writing a book against 
predestination, perhaps worse, feeling his patient’s puUe instead of his 
apothecary’s ; a brother of the faculty in the background upon his 
knees, in tears, drawing the curtains of a mangled victim to beg his for- 
giveness, offering a fee instead of taking one. 

In that spacious hall, a coalition of the gown, from all the bars of it, 
driving a dirty, vexatious cause before them, with all their might 
and main, the wrong way ; kicking it out of the great doors instead 
of in, and with such fury in their looks, and such a degree of in- 
veteiacy in their manner of kicking it, as if the laws had l^n origin- 
ally made for the peace and preservation of mankind, perhaps a more 
enormous mistake cominitled by them still, a litigated point fairly hung 
up ; for instance, whether John O’Nokes his nose could stand in Tom 
O’Stiles his face without a trespass or not, rashly determined bv them 
in hve-and-twenty mimites, which with the cautious pros and cons, 
rc(|uired in so ii.lncate a proceeding, mu’ht have taken up as many 
months, and if carried on upon a military plan, a-' your honours know 
an action should be, with all the stratagems practicab’e therein, such 
as fcint>>, forced marches, surprises, ambuscades, mask -batteries, and .a 
thousand other strokes of genet alship which consist in catching at all 
advantages on both sides, might reasonably have lasted them as many 
years, finding food and raiment all that term for a centumviratc of the 
profession. 

As for the clergy, no; if I say a vord against them, I’ll be shot. 
1 have no desire ; and besides, if I had, I diiist not for my soul 
touch upon the subject. With such weak nerves and spirits, and in 
the condition I am in at present, ’twould be as much ns my life was 
worth to deject and coiitri^t myself with so sad and melancholy an 
account, and therefore, *iis safer to draw a curtain across and hasten 
from it as fast as I can, to the main and principal point I have under- 
taken to clear up — and that is, how it comes to pass that your men of 
least wit are reported to be men of mOi»t judgment. But maiK, I say, 
reported to be, for it is no more, my dear sirs, than a report, and which, 
like twehty others, taken up every day upon trust, I maintain to be a 
vile and a malicious report into the baigain. 

This by the help of the oliservations already premised, and I hope 
alicady weighed and perpended by your leverences and worships, I 
shall forthwith make a])pear. 

I hate set dissertations, and, above .all things in the world, *tis one of 
the silliest tilings in one of them to darken your hypothesis by placing 
a number of tall, opaque M'ords, one before anothei in a right line, 
betwixt your own and your reader’s conception, when in all likelihood, 
if you had looked about, you might have seen something standing, or 
hanging up, wliich would have cleared the point at once ; for what 
hindrance, hurt, or harm, doth the laudable desire of knowledge bring 
to any man, if even from a sot, a pot, a fool, a stool, a winter mitten, 
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a truckle for a pulley, the lid of a goldsmith’s crucible, an oil bottle, an 
old slipper, or a cane chair. I am this moment sitting upon one. Will 
yon give me leave to illustrate this affair of wit and judgment by the 
two knobs on the top of the back of it. They are fastened on, you 
see, with two pegs stuck slightly into twp gimlet holes, and will place 
what I have to say in so clear a light as to let you sec through the 
drift and meaning of my whole preface, as plainly os if every point and 
particle of it was made up of sunbeams. 

1 enter now directly upon the point. 

Here stands wit, and there stands judgment close beside it, just like 
the two knobs I’m speaking of, upon the back of this self-same chair 
on which I am sitting. 

You see they are the highest and most ornamental parts of its frame, 
as wit and judgment are of ours ; and like them, too, indubitably both 
made and to go together, in order, ns we say in all such cases of 

duplicated embellishments, to answer one another. 

Now, for the sake of an experiment, and for tlie clearer illustrating 
this matter, let us for a moment take off one uf these two curious orna- 
ments (I care not which) from the point or pinnacle of the chair it now 
stands on. Nay, don’t laugh at iL But did you c\cr see in the whole 
course of your lives such a ridiculous business as this has made of it ? 
Why, *tis as miserable a sight as a sow with one ear ; and there is just 
as much sense and symmetry m the one as in the other. Ho, pray, get 
off your seats, only to take a view of it. Now, would any man who 
valued his character a straw, have turned a piece of work out^of his 
hand in such a condition ? Nay, lay your hands upon your licarts and 
answer this plain question : \%hcthcr this one single knob, which now 
stands here like a blockhead by itself, can serve any purpose upon 
earth, but to pul one in mind of the want of the othet ? and let me 
further ask, in case the chair was your own, if you would not in your 
consciences thmk, rather th.in be as it is, that it would be ten times 
better without any knoii at all? 

Now these two knoba — or lop ornaments of the mind of man, which 
crown the w'hole entablature — lx:mg, as I said, wit and judgment, 
whicli of all others, as I have piovcd it, aie the most needful, the most 
prized, the most calamitous to be without, and consequently the hardest 
to come at ; for all the^c reasons put together there is not a mortal 
amongst us so destitute of a love of good fame or feeding, or so 
ignorant of wh.at will do him goo«l lliciein, who does not widi and 
stcadlas'ly rcaolve in Ins own ini:ul to be, or to lie tiiought at le.ist, 
in.istcr of the one or llie oilier, :iid indeed of both of them, if the 
thing seems any way feasible, or likelv to be brought to pass, 

Now, your giaver gentry h.iving little or no kind of chance in aiming 
at the one unless they lay hohl of the other, pray what do you think 
would become of them ? Why, sirs, in spite of all their gravities they 
must even have been contented to liave gone with their insides naked ! 
This was not to lx; borne but by an effort of philosophy not to be sup- 
posed in the ca.se we are upon, so that no one could well have been 
angry with them had they been satisfied with wjiat little they could 
have snatched up and sccreterl under their cloaks and great periwigs, 
had they not raised a hue and a cry at the same time against the law- 
ful owners. 
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’ T need not tell your worships that this was done with so much 
cunning sind artifice, that the great Locke, who was seldom outwitted 
by false sounds, was nevertheless bubbled here. The cry, it seems, was 
so deep and solemn a one, and what with the help of great wigs, 
grave faces, and other im piemen I n of deceit, was rendered so general 
a one against the poor wits in this manner, that the philosopher himself 
was deceived by it. It was his glory to ficc the world from the lumber 
of a thousand vulgar errors ; but this was not of the number, so that 
in>tead of sitting down coolly as such a philosopher should have done, 
to have examined the matter of fact before he philosonhisctl upon it ; 
on the crmtiary, he took il»c fact foi gianlt'd, and so joined in with the 
cry, and holloed it as boisterously as the rest. 

This has been made the Magna Charta of stupidity ever since, but 
your reverences ])lainly see, it has been obt.iined in such a manner that 
the title to it is not worth a groat, which, by-lhe*by, is one ot the 
many and vile impositions which graviiy and grave folks have to answer 
for hereafter. 

As for great wigs, upon which I may be thought to have spoken my 
mind too freely. 1 lug leave. t> y whatever h.i.s been ungiiaidedly 
said to their dispnii^c or prrjudu'e, by one general declaration. That 
I have no abhorrence wliat- ver, l or do I (leie:>t and abjure either great 
wigs or long be*anl>, any further tlnii when I see they aie bespoke and 
let grow on purpose to e'l ry on thii self-same impostuie, for any pur- 
pose, peace be with them ! Maik only, I write not for them. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Evicpy day for at least ten ye-’r* toucthc'- did iny father resolve to have 
it mended ; ’ti-^ iio^ mc*'dcd yer. N > hi” I’y but w’ould have borne 
with it ail hour, and w'hat is most astui i-hing, there was not a subject 
in the world upon which my fathe r was so eloquent as upon that of 
door-hinges. And yet, at the same time, he was certainly one of the 
greatest bubbles to them, I think, that history can produce ; his 
rhetoric and comluct wcie at pcipclual handy-cufTs. Nevei -iid the 
pailour door open but his philosophy or his piinciples fell a victim to 
it ; three drops i>f oil with a feather, and a smart stroke of a hammer, 
had savetl his honour for ever. 

Inconsistent soul that m.ui i> ; I.ingiii'.lnng under w'ounds which he 
has tlie power to heal ; his whole life a contradiction to his knowledge ; 
hib leason, that precious gift of God to him (in'^tead of pouring in oil), 
.serving but to slmriien his sensibilities, to multiply his pains, and render 
him more melancholy and uneasy under them 1 Poor unhappy creature, 
that he should do ! Aic not the nccc'^sary cau'-o of mise*ry in this 
life enough, but he must .add voluntary one.s to his ^ lock of sorrow? 
Struggle against cviK whicli cinnot be .avoided, and submit to others 
which a tenth p.art of the liouble they create him would remove fiom 
Iii.s Jieart foi evei. 

liy all ih.at L gv'od and virtuous, if there are ihice drops of oil to 
be got and a hammer to be found within ten miles of bhandy Hall, 
the parlour door hinge shall be mended this reign. 
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CHAPTER XX!!. t 

When Corporal 1 rim had brought his two mortars to bear, he was 
delighted with his handiwork above measure ; and knowing what a 
pleasure it would be to his master to see them, he was not able to 
resist the desire he had of carrying them directly into his parlour. 

Now, next to the moral lesson 1 had in view in mentioning the alTair 
of hinges, I had a speculative consideration arising out of it, and it is 
this : 

Had the parlour door opened and turned upon its hinges as a door 
should do — or, for example, as cleveriy as our goveinment has been 
turning upon its hinges (that is, in case things have all along gone well 
with your worship ; otherwise I give up my simile)— in this case, I 
say, there had been no danger either to master or man m Corporal 
Trim’s peeping in. The moment he had beheld my father and my 
Uncle Toby fast asleep, the respectfulness of his carnace was sucli, he 
would have retired as silent as death, and left them both in their arm* 
chairs, dreaming as happy as he had found them ; but the thing was, 
morally speaking, so vciy impracticab’c, that for the many jc.its in 
\vhich this hinge was suffered to be out of order, and amongst the 
hourly gtievancc"* my fa' her submitted to upon iis arcounf, this was 
one, that he never folded his arms to take his nap after dinner, but the 
thought of being unavoidably awakened by the hrst person who should 
open the door was always uppermost m his imagination, and so 
incessantly stepped in betwixt him and the first balmy presage of his 
repose, as to rob him, as he often declared, of the whole sweets of it. 

When things move upon bad hinges, an’ please your lordships, how 
can it be otherwise ? 

“Pray what’s the matter? Who is there?” ciicd my father, waking 
the moment the door began to creak. “ I wish the smith would give 
a peep at that confounded hinge.” — “’Tis nothing, an’ please your 
honour,” said Trim, “but two mortars I am bringing in.” — “They 
shan’t make a clatter with them here,” cried my father hastily. “ If 
Dr. Slop has any drugs to pound, let him do it in the kitchen.” — 
“ May It please your honour,” cried Trim, “ they are two mortar- 
pieces for a siege next summer, winch I have been making out of a 
pair of jack-boots which Obaciiah told me your honour had left off 
wearing.” — “ Ily heaven ! ” cried my father, springing out of his chair 
as he swore, * ’ 1 have not one appointment belonging to me which 1 set 
so much store by as I do by these jack-boots ; they were our great- 
grandfather’s, brother Toby: they were hereditary.” — “Then I fear,” 
quoth my Uncle Toby, “Trim has cut off the entail.” — “I have only 
cut off the tops, an’ please your honour,” cried Trim. — “Zounds! I 
hate perpetuities as much ns any man alive,” cried my father ; “ but 
tlie.se jack-boots,” continued he, smiling, though very angry at the same 
time, “have been m the family, brother, ever since the civil war& 
Sir Roger Sliandy wore them at the battle of Marston Moor. I de- 
clare I would not have taken ten pounds for them.” — “ I’ll pay you 
tlie money, brother Shandy,” quoth my Uncle Toby, looking at the 
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two mort.'irs with infinite pleasure, and putting his hand into his 
breeches-pocket as he viewed them, ** I’ll pay you the ten pounds this 
moment, m ith all my heart and soul.” • 

“Brother Toby,” replied my father, altering his tone, “you care 
not what money you dissipate and throw away, provided,*’ continued he, 
“ ’tis but upon a siege.” — “ Have I not a hundred and twenty pounds 
a-year, besides my half-pay?” cried my Uncle Toby. — “ What is that,” 
replied my father, hastily, “to ten pounds for a pair of jack-boots? 
twelve guineas for your pontoons ? half as much for your Dutch draw- 
bridge ? to say nothing of the train of little brass artillery you bespoke 
last week, vith twenty other preparations for the siege of Messina? 
IJelieve me, dear brother Toby,* continued my father, taking him 
kindly by the hand, “ these military opei aliens of yours aie above 
your strength. You mean well, bi other, but they carry you into 
greater expenses than you were first aware of. And take my word, 
dear Toby, they will in the end quite rum your fortune and make a 
beggar of you.^’ — “ What signifies it if they do, brother,** replied my 
Uncle 'I'oby, “ so long as we know 'tis for the good of the nation ?’* 

My father could not hel}i smding for his soul. His anger, at the 
worst was never more than a spark ; and the zeal and simplicity of 
Trim, and the generous though hobby-horsical gallantry of my Uncle 
Toby, brojght him into perfect gocHl humour with them in an instant. 

“Generous soul^ * God piosper you both! and your morlar- 
pieces too ! ” quoth my father to himself. 


CHAPTER XXIII, 

“All is quiet and hush,” cried my father, “at least above stairs. I 
hear not one foot stirring. Pr’ythee, Trim, who is in the kitchen?’* — 
“ There is no one soul in the kitchen,” answered Trim, making a low 
bow as he spoke, “ except Dr. Slop.” — “ Confusion !” ciied my father, 
getting up upon his legs a second time. “ Not one single thing has gone 
right this day ! Had I faith in astrology, bi other,” which, by- the-by, 
my father had, “ I would have sworn some retiogradc planet was hang- 
ing over this unfortunate house of mine, and tinning eveiy individual 
thing in it out of its place. Why, I thought Dr. Slop had been above 
stairs with my wife, and so saul you. What can the fellow be puzzling 
about in the kitclien?” — “ He is busy, an’ please your honour/* re- 
plied Trim, “in making a bridge.” — “ Tis very obliging in him,” nuolb 
my Uncle Toby. “ Pray give my humble service to Dr. Slop, Tnm, 
and tell him I thank him heartily.'* 

You must know, my Uncle Toby mistook the bridge as widely as my 
father mistook the mortars. But to undcrsbind how my Uncle Toby 
could mistake the bridge, I fear I must give you an exact account of the 
road wliich led to it ; or to drop my metaphor — for there is nothing 
more dishonest in an histoiian than the use of one— in order to conceive 
the probability of this error in my Uncle Toby aright, I must give you 
some account of an .adventure of Trim’s, though much against my will. 
1 say much against my will only because the story, in one sense, is oer* 
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tainly out of its place here; for by right it should come in> either 
amongst the anecdotes of my Uncle Toby’s amours with V\ idow W«'id- 
man, in >\hich Corporal Trim was no mean actor, or else m the middle 
of his and my Uncle Toby’s campaigns on the bowling-green, for it 
will do very well m either place , but then if I reserve it Tor either of 
thove parts of my story, I rum the story I am upon ; and if 1 tell u here, 
1 anticipate matters, and r im it tliere. 

What would your worship', have me to do in this case ? 

“ Tell It, Mr Shandy, by all means,”—** You are ajool, Tristram, if 
you do/’ 

0 ye Pourers ! — foi powers ye are, and gieat ones too — ^^vhlch enable 
mortal man to tell a story worth the hearing, that kindly show him 
where he is to liegin it, and where lie is to end it ; what he is to put 
into it, ard what he is lo leave out; how much of it he is to cast into 
shade, and wht.rt.abouls he is. to throw his light ' — ye who preside over 
till', va-jt cmpiic of hi )gra})lu al fiecbuoici , and see how miny sciapes 
and plunges your suhjecis hourly fall into, will y m do one ihmg^ 

1 beg and beseech you 1 n case you will do notliing bettei for iis) 
that v^htievcr in an\ part of your dominions it so falls out that ihnc 
several roads nicct iii one point, as they have dune just heie, that at 
least you set iiji a gu de pos», in the centre of th**m, m mere chanty lo 
diiect an iinceiiain de\ li which of the three he is lo take. 


CHAP TER XXIV 

Tii^PCH e shock mj I icle 1 ob> leceived the >eai after the demolition 
of J > 11 ) 1,11 1 in li att 11 w til NVidm W ulinan, ha i h\cd him in a 
Ksduiion m\trinin- lot ini of ihe sex, or ol nught which belonged 
to It, }et Loiputal 1 run liad mile no such biigiin with himself. 
Indeed, in iny I ntR loby i ease, there w a-. \ ‘‘tringe and unaccountable 
concLiricncc of cncunisl mec'. winch inscusiblv drew him in to lay siege 
lo that fill and sUong ei* ulel In J rim s c .s there was a concurrence 
of nothing m inc woi d, b it ol him and llii Igct iii the kuchen ; though, 
in truth, ilic loic a id \t cia i m h bore ‘ is imstci w is such, and so 
foi I was he of imiuUin; inm in all he di 1, thU hid my Luicle Toby 
cmjdoycd ins time and genius in lagging of points, I am persuat'ed the 
hone:.t Corporal would have laid down h aims, ami fodowed hi» 
cximplc with pleasure Winn therefoie iiiv I ncle loliy sat down 
before the luis'ress, (. oipoial 'liun inconlinemly lo k giuund before 
the ina d 

Now, my deai frieii I (lunck, wlion 1 have so much cause lo esteem 
and hunoin — v\ljy oi v ncicioic ’ti> no mat cr — ein it csea^ie youi 
penctia ion — 1 defy it — that so many plavwrights and opiliceisol chit- 
chat ha\c ever ‘>m eb cn working u} j i ruin’-, ind my L licit J oby’s 
patt rn^'' I r arc n t v\hit Vii'.tullc, oi Picu.iii , or lio. u, or Kieaooni 
say — ih >u^h 1 n ver rea 1 one of them— tlierc is not a , lea cr (liflertntc 
between a single In rsc el nr an i Madame Poinpadoui’s Tts-ditj, than 
betwixt a single .on jiir nl in am ur thus nobly double I, and going 
upon all four, p uricuig thiougUoul a grand clraini. bir, a simple, 
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single, silly affair of that kind is quite lost in five acts; but that is 
neiihcr here nor there. 

After a series of attacks and repulses in a course of nine months on 
my Uncle Toby’s quarter— a most minute account of every particular of 
wnich shall be given in its proper place— my Uncle Toby, honest man, 
found it necessary to draw olT his forces, and raise the siege somewhat 
indignantly. 

Corporal Trim, as I said, had made no such bargain either with 
himself, or with any one else ; the fidelity, however, of his heart not 
suffering him to go into a house which his master had forsaken with 
disgust, he contented himself with turning his part of the siege into a 
blockade — that is, he keeps others off, for though he never afPer went to 
the house, yet he never met Hiidget in the village, but he would either 
nod, or wink, or smile or look kindly nt hci, </r (as circumstances 
directed) he would shake her by ihe hand, or ask her lovingly how she 
did, or would give her a riband ; and now and then, though never but 
when it could lx* done with decoium, would give Bridget a — 

Precisely in ihi^ situation did these things stand fot 6ve years— that is, 
from the dcmoHlum of iJunkirk, in the year *13, to the latter end 
of my Uncle Toby’s campaign, in the year ’18, which was about six 
or seven weeks Ixfore the time Pm speaking of, when Trim, as his 
custom WMs, afte. lie had put my Uncle Toby to bed, going down one 
inoonsliiny night, to sec that evcr>’thing was light at his fortification^ 
in the lane separated from the bowling-green with flow'ering shrubs and 
holly, he espied his Brklget. 

As the corporal thought there was nothing in the w'orld so w’ell 
worth showing as the gloiious w*oiks wl ich he and my Uncle Toby had 
made, Trim courteously and gallantl) t )ok her by the hand, and led 
her in This w'a*? not done 'o priv.dcly but that the fuubmouthed 
trumpet of fame carried it from ear to car, till at length it reached my 
father’s, with this untow’ard circumstance along wdth it, that my Uncle 
Toby’s curious drawbridge, con^tlUCled and painted after the Dutch 
fashion, and which went quite across, the ditch, was broken down, and, 
soracheg/v or other, cni'.hed all to pieces that very night. 

My father, as you have observe I, had no gicat esteem for iny Uncle 
Toby’s hobby-horse, he thought it the most lidiculous horse that ever 
gentleman mounted, and, indeed, unless my Uncle Toby vexed him 
about it, could never think of it once without smiling at it ; so that it 
never could get lame, or happen any mischance, but it tickled my father’s 
imagin.ation beyond measure ; but this being an accident much more to 
his humour than any one which had yet befallen it, it proved an inex- 
haustible fund of entertainment to him. “ Well, buf ilear, Toby,” my 
father would say, *‘do tell me seriously how I Ids affair of the bridge 
happcnetl.” — “ How can you tease me so much about it?” my Uncle 
loby would reply ; *‘I have told it you tw'Cnty limci, word for w'ord, 
as Turn told it me." — “ Pi’yihec, how w’as it then, Corporal?” my 
father would s.ay, turning to Trim. — “It was a mcie misfortune; an* 
please your honour, I was sliowing Mrs. Bridget our fortil'ications, and 
m going too near the edge of the fosse, I unfortunately slipped in.” — 
“ Very well. Trim,” my father would cry, smiling mystei iously, and 
giving a nod, but without interrupting him. — “Anil being link^ fast, 
an’ please your honour, arm-in-arm wiUi Mrs. Bridget, I dragged her 
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9ktT tte* by means of w]^h ^e fell backwards aosaagainat the b«blgt^ 
And Trim’s foot/’ my Uncle Toby would cry, tiu^ig the stoiry out 
of his inouth« *'i;eiting into the cuvettCi he tumbled fSl against tl^ 
bridge toa It was a thousand to onv* mv Uncle Toby would add# 
•* that the poor fellow did not break hit W,*^-^** Ay, truly/* my father 
would say, “ a limb is soon brok^ brother Toby, in such encounters**^— 

And so, an’ please your honour, the bridge, which your honour knows 
was a very slight one, was broke down betwixt Us, and splintered all to 
pieces.** 

At other times, but especially when my Uncle Toby was so unfor- 
tunate as to say a syllable about cannons, bombs, or petards, my father 
would exhaust all the stores of his eloquence (which indeed were very 
great) in a panegyric upon the battering-rams of the ancients, the vinea 
which Alexander made use of at the s^e of Tyre. He would tell my 
Uncle Toby of the catapultm of the Syrians, which threw such mon- 
strous stones so many hundred feet, and shook the strongest bulwarks 
from their very foundation ; he would go on and desenbe the wonderful 
mechanism df the Bollista, which Marcdlinus makes so much rout about ; 
the terrible effects of the pyraboli, which cast Are, the danger of the 
terebra and scorpio, which cast javdins. But what are these, would he 
say, to the destructive machinery of Corporal Trim? “ Believe me, 
brother Toby, no bridge or bastion, or sallyport tlvat ever was con- 
structed in this world, can hold out against such aitillery.” 

My Uncle Toby would never attempt any defence agmnst the force of 
this ridicule, but that of redoubling the vehemence of smoking his 
pijw ; in doing which, he raided so dense a vapour one night after 
supper, that it set my father, who was a little phthisical, mio a suf- 
foc.iting At of violent coughing; my Uncle Toby leaped up without 
feeling the pain upon his giotn, and, witn infinite pity, stood l>eside his 
brother’s chaii, tapping his back uith one hand, and holding his head 
with the other, and from time to time wiping his eyes with a clean 
cambric handkerchief, which he pulled out of his pocket. The affec- 
tionate and endearing manner in which, my Uncle Tuhy did these little 
ofAces, cut my father through his rein-^, for the pain he had just been 
giving him. May my brains be kno^’d out with a battering-thm or a 
catapulta, 1 care not which,” ciuoth my father to himself, **if ever 1 
in<iult this worthy soul more ! *' 


CHAPTER XXV. 

The diawbriclge being held irreparable, Trim was ordered directly 
to set al>out another, but not upon the same model ; for Caidinal 
Aibcroni’s intrigues at that time being discovered, and my Uncle Toby 
rightly fore'‘eeing that a Aame would instantly break out betwixt Spain 
and the emrure, and ih.^t the operations of the ensuing campaign must, 
in all likelihoofi, be cither in Naples or Sicily, he determined upon an 
Italian bridge (my Uncle Toby, by-the>by, was not far <jut in his con- 
jectures) ; but my father, who was inAnitely the tfcUer politician, and 
took the lead os far of my Uncle ToV>y in the cabinet as my Uncle 
1 oby took it gf him in the Acid, convinced him that if the King of 
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Spain and the Emperor went together hj th^reaiif that England and 
France and Holland tnUtit, bf force of their pip^eh^gement*, all enter 
the Urts too ; and if ao^ ho would iair, the combatantSi brother Tobe* 
a$ sure as we are aliye, will fall to it agaiO) peU*meU, upon the old 
prire-fightint itage of Flaiukra : then what will you do with yoer 
Italian oridge ? * 

*• We will go on with it then, upon the old model," cried my Unde 
Toby. 

When Corporal Trim had about half' finished it in that style, my 
Uncle Toby found out a capital defect in it, which he had never 
thoroughly considered before. It turned, it seems, upon hinges at both 
ends of it, opening in the middle, one-half of which turning to one side 
of the fosse^ and the other to the other ; the advantage of which was this, 
that by dividing the weight of the bridge into two equal portions, it em- 
powered my Uncle Toby to raise it np or let it down with the end of 
nis crutch, and with one hand, which, as his garrison was weak, was as 
much as he could well spare ; but the disadvantages of such a construc- 
tion were insurmountable, for by this means, he would say, I leave one 
half of my bridge in my enemy’s possession, and pray of what use is the 
other? 

The natural remedy for this was, no doubt, to have his bridge fast 
only at one end with hinges, so that the whole might be lifted np to- 
gether, and stand bolt upright ; but that was rejected for the reason 
given above* 

For a whole week after, he was determined in his mind to have one 
of that particular construction, which is made to draw back horizontally, 
to hinder a passage ; and to thrust forward again to gain a passage, of 
which sorts your worships might have seen three famous ones at Spires 
before its dtstruction, and one now at Brisac, if I mistake not; but ray 
father advising my Uncle Toby, with great earnestness, to have nothing 
more to do. with thrusting bridges ; and my uncle foreseeing moreover 
that it would but perpetuate the memory of the Corporal’s misformnr>, 
he changed his mind, for that of the Marquis dT 16 pital’s invention, 
which the younger Hemouilli has so well and leain^ly described, as 
your worships may see, Act. Entd. Lips. an. 1695, to these a Irad 
weight is an eternal balance, and keeps watch as well as a couple of 
sentinels, inasmuch as the construction of them was a curve line ap- 
proximating to a cycloid, if not a cycloid itself. 

My Uncle Toby understood the nature of a parabola as well as any 
man in England, but was not quite such a master of the cydoid. lie 
talked, however, about it every day ; the bridge went not forwards. 
** We’ll ask somebody about it,” cried my Unde Toby to Trim. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

WiiEK Trim came in and told my father that Dr. Slop was in the 
kitdien and busy in making a bridge, my Unde Toby — ^the affair of the 
jackboots having just then raised a train of mUitary ideas in his hcains--- 
took it instantly for granted that Dr. Slop was making a model of thq 
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Mkr^is d'H6pitil*fl bridge.-*-** *Tjs Tet 7 obligtog^iii bm^qaatb wf 
Unole Tclby $ **pniy, give my humble service tol!)r. Slop* Trim^ mul 
tell him I thank him heartily/ 

Had my Unde Toby’s head been a .^fivnyardSe box« spd my Ihilmr 
peeping in all the time at one end of eould not have given him a 
mote distinct conception of the operations in my Uncle Toll’s tmagitia* 
tion than what he had ; so, notwithstanding the catapelta and battering* 
ram, and his bitter imprecation about them, he was just beginning to 
tritnnph, when Trim’s answer in an instant torn the lanreT from bis 
bro#s and twisted it to pieces. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

**This unfortunate drawbridge of yours,” quoth my father.*— '* God 
bless your honour,” cried Trim, ** ’tis a Imd^ for master’s nose. In 
bringing him into the world with his vile instruments he has crushed his 
nose, Susannah says, as flat as a pancake to his face, and he is making 
a false bridge with a piece of cotton and a thin piece of whalebone out 
of Susannah’s stays to raise it up.” 

** Lead me, brother Toby,’^ cried my lather, ** to my room this 
instant.** 


CHAPTER XXVin. 

From the first moment 1 sat down to write my life for the amusement 
of (he world, and my opinions for its instriiciion, has a cloud mseiisibly 
been gathering over my father. A tide of little evils and distresses lias 
been setting in against him. Not one thing, as he obseivcd himself, has 
gone right ; and now is the storm thickened and going to break, and 
pour doum full upon his head. 

1 enter upon this part of my story in the most pensive and mdan* 
choly frame of mind that ever symuathelic breast was tonched with. 
My nerves relax as I tell it. Evetv line I write I feci an alxitement of 
the quickness of ray pulse, and of that caielcss alacrity with it which 
every day of my life prompts me to say and write a thousand things I 
should not. And this moment that I last dipped my pen into my inl^ I 
could not help taking notice what a c.'iutious air of sad composure and 
solemnity there appealed in my manner of doing it. Lord » how dif- 
Lrent from the lash jerks and hair-brained squirts thou ait u ont, Tristram, 
to transact it with in other humours— dropping thy pen, spurting thy ink 
abrut thy table and thy books, as if tliy and thy ink, thy bwks and 
thy furniture, cost thee nothing ! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

1 won’t go about to argue the point with you. ’Tis so, and I am per* 
snaded of it, madam, as much as can be, " that both man and wooua 
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bear {ialn and tormw t^nd, for migHt I ktnvt, |»lecWtoo) best im a 
horixoBtftl poskbii.^ ^ 

The moment my fother got up into His chamber, he threw himself 
proikiBte ecress his tfod in tlm wildest disorder imaginable, *bat at 
the same thne in the most laiMtable attitude of a man home down 
with sorrows, that ever the eye of pity dropped, a tear for. The palm 
of his right hand,**as he fell upon the bed, receiving hkt forehead, 
and eoveriim the latest part ot both his eyes, gentlv sank down with 
his head (his elbow giving way backwards) till his nose touched 
the quilt ; his lefo arm hung insensibly over the side of the bed, bis 
knuwles reclining upon me handle of a vessel which peeped out 
beyond the valance ; his right leg (his left being drawn up towards 
his body) hung half over the side of the bed, the edge of it pressing 
upon his shin-bone. I!c felt it not. A fixed, inflexmle sorro^ took 
possession of every line of his face. He sighed once, heaved bU breast 
often, but uttered not a woid. 

An old set-atitched chair, valnnced and IKnged amund with party- 
coloured Worsted bobs, stool at the bed’s head opposite to the side 
where my fathei’s head recIiiKd. My Uncle Toby sat him down in it. 

Before an affli^ion is digested, consolation ever comes too soon, and 
after it is digested it comes too late ; so that yon see, madam, th^ » 
but a mark between these two^ as fine almost as a haw, for a comforter 
to lake aim at. Mv I7n<^ Toby was always either on this side or on 
that of a, and wonkl nften say he believed in his heart he could as soon 
hit the longitude ; for this reason, when lie sat down in the chair, he 
drew the curtain a little forwards, and havui| a tear at every one’s 
service, he pulled out a cambric handkerchief, gave a low sigl^ but held 
his peace. 


CHAPTER XXy. 

Ai.l is not gain that is got into the purse.” So that notwithstanding 
my father had the happiness of reading the oddest books in the universe, 
and had moreover in nimi^lf the oddest way of thtnkii^ that ever man 
in it was bless^ with, yet it had this drawback upon him after aU, that 
It laid him open to some of the oddest and most whimsical distresses, of 
which this particular one which he sunk under at present is as strong an 
example as con be given. 

No doifot the bi caking clown of the bridge of a child’s nose by the 
edge of a pair of forcep:>, however scientiheaUy applied, would vex any 
man lu the woild, yet it will not account for the extravagance of his 
aflliction, nor will it justify the unchristian manner he abwdoned and 
surrendered himself up to. 

To explain this, I must leave him upon the bed for half an hour, and 
my good Uncle Toby in his old fringed chair silling beside him. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

** I THINK it a vciy unreasonable demand,” criedmy great*gra|idl^ii!« 
twisting up the paper and throyring it upon the table. By this account. 
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qMMMuD* you hMift tottt tifo tliotisa^ ftotuads ^ottm^ Had not « IbilHig 

AKMt, oQd you apoa miog thteH lotadvad fioaods a^r )oi|iti|ce 

of(Mr it.** 

'< Because, ** f^ed my gieatfiaiiiimdth^^ ^yvm hmm UttlH 0 im 

nose^ sir,** ^ * * 

Now, before I Tentore to make use of tbe word oese a MQOiMNImf^ 
to avoid all confusion in what will be said upon it iwlkis intemstitw 
of my story, it may not be amiss to explain my own meaning, and defbe 
wi|l| all possible exactness and precision wnaA 1 wonld willingly be 
endentood to mean by the term, being of opinion that *tis owing to tbe 
negligence and perverseness of wnters in dMpbing this precanttl^aiid 
to nothing elSe| that all the polemical writings m divinity are not as 
dear and demonstrative as those upon a Will-o* -the- Wisp or any other 
sound part of philosophy snd natural pursuit, in order to which what 
have you to do before you set out unless you intend to go puzzling on to 
the day of judgment, but to give the world a good definition, and stand to 
it, of the main word you have most occasion Tor— ^hai^ng it, sir, as you 
WDuld a guinea, into small com— which done, let the father of bonfusion 
puzzle you, if he can, or put a different idea either into your head or 
your reader*s head if he knows how. 

In books of strict morality and close reasoning, slich as this I am 
engaged in, the neglect is inexcusable ; and Heaven is witness how the 
world has revenged itself upon me for leaving so many openings to 
equivocal strictures, and for depending so much as I have done all 
along upon the cleanliness of my readers* imaginations. 

** Here are two senses,*’ cried Eugenios, as we walked along, pointing 
with the forefinger of his nght hand to the word ** crevice,*^ in the 
eighty-seventh page of the second volume of this book of booki^** hem 
arc two senses,’* quoth he.—*’ And here arc two roads,” replied I, 
turning short upon him, ** a dirty and a clean one ; which snail we 
take?" — “The clean, by all means,** replied Eugenius. — “ Eugcnius,*’ 
said I, stepping before him, and laying my hand upon his breast, ** to 
define is to distrust.” — ThU'. I triumphed over Eugenius , but I triumphed 
over him as I do always, like a fool. *Tis my comfort, however, 1 am 
not an obstinate one ; thcefore 

I define a nose as follows— entreating only beforehand and beseechihg 
my readers, both male and female, of what age, complexion, and con- 
dition soever, for the love of God and their own souls, to gnard against 
the temptations and suggestions of the devil, and sufier him by no 
art or wile to put any other ideas into their minds than what 1 put 
into my definition— for by the word **no6c, ’* throughout all this long 
chapter of noses, and in every oihcr part of my wo^, where the word 
” nose” occurs, t declare by that word I mean a nose and nothing more 
or less. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

**Hecausi,** QUoth my great-grandmother, vepeatiAg the words again, 
you have little or no nose, sir.** 

^ ’Bdeath I" cried my great-grandfather, clapping bis .hand upon hit 
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nm* Hii ft fijll iboh lonfifcr Ihtm % 

lieithet’i**' No^ my greathgnmdfftthftr’s tiosft ma ibr all the wm4d like 
unto the tioees of ill the men, women, and children whom Pantaurtiel 
fow^ dw^ins upon thi Ulnnd ^ Entift^. By the way, if yon would 
know the etranfe way of getting'nkin among so Bat-no^ed ft p^plci you 
mnit feed the hook ; find it out yourself you never can. 

*xSvaB ahaped, dr/Hke an ace of clubs. 

«(«Tis ft mil inch,’* continued my great-grandfather, pressing upon 
the ridge of his nose with his finger and thumb, and repcfttmg hIS 
assertion, ** *tis ft full inch longer, madam, than my lather’s.’*— * You 
must mean your uncle’s,** replied my great jgraildmother. 

My grofthgrittdfather was convinced. He untwisted the paper and 
signed the article; 


CHAPTER XXXIIf. 

“ What an unconscionable jointure, my dear, do we pay out of this 
small estate of ourL** quoth my grandmother to my grandlather. 

" My father,” r^kd my grandfather, ** had no more nose, my dear, 
saving the maik, than there is upon the back of my hand.” 

Now, you must know that my great-grandmother outlived my grand- 
father twelve years ; so that my father had the jointure to pay, a hundred 
and fifijr pounds, half-yearly, on Michaelmas and Ladynay, during all 
that time. ^ 

No man disdiarged pecuniftty obligations with a oetter mce than my 
father ; and as fiur as the hundred pounris went, he would fling it upon 
the table, (piinea by guinea, with that spirited jerk of an honest welcome 
which generous souls, and generous souls only, are able to fling down 
money : but as soon as ever he entered upon the odd fifty, he generally 
gave a loud //ew / — rubbed the side of his nose leisurely with the flat 
part of his fore-finger, inserted his hand cautiously betwixt his head and 
the caul of bis wig, looked at both sides of every guinea as he parted 
with it, and seldom could get to thc^ end of tlie fifty pounds without 
pulling out his handkerchief and wiping his temples. 

Defend me, gracious Heaven, from those persecuting spirits ifho 
make no allowances for these workings within us. Never, oh never, 
may I lie down in their tents who cannot relax the engme, and fed 
pity for the foiqe of education, and the prevalence of opinions long 
derived from ancestors ! 

For three generations at least thisfenet in favour bf long noses had 
gradually been taking root in our family. Tradition was all along on 
Its side, and Interest was every half-year stepping in to strengthen it ; 
so that the whimsicality of my father’s iirain was far from having the 
whole honour of this, os it had of almost all his other strange notions ; 
for in a great measure he might be said to have sucked this in with his 
mothei's milk. He did his part, however: if education planted the 
mistake (in case it was one) my father watered it, and ripened it to 
perfection. 

He would often declare, in speaking his thoughts upon the, snbjeet, 
that he did not conceive how the greatest family in England coaid stand 
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s«oc^oi| of or aampluQft noior* 
And, for the eonhrerjr reason, he woidd genenuly odd, that It iq»»t be 
oneofthe ereatestprobleinfl m ctvtl lUe^ where the saihe number 
lonff and ij^y noses, foUowmsf one another in a direot linei did nbt ratio 
ami hoist it up into the best vacant in the kincdom. He would 
olteti boast that the Shandy iamily raphed veiy high m King HairT 
Eighth’s tune, but owed its rise to no state enginm he would say, but 
to that only ; but that, like other familiea, he Woiila add, it had felt the 
tnm of the wheel, and had never recovered the blow of my great* 
mndfather’s nose. It was an ace of clubs mdeed, he would cry, 
snaking his head, and as vile a one for an unfortunate hunily, as ever 
turned up trumps 1 

Fair and softly, gentle reader where is thy tancy carrying thee? 
If there IS truth in man, by mv great grandfather's nose, 1 mean the 
eatemal organ of smelling, or that part of man which stands prominent 
in his face, and which painters say, m good jolly notes and well-pro^ 
portioned faces, shotila compiehend a full thin , that is, measuring 
downwards from the setting on of the hair. 

What a life of it has an author, at this pass t 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

It is a sui^lar blessing that Nature has form'd the mind of man with 
the vame happy backwardness and reniteucy against conviction which 
IS observed m old dogs, " of not learning new tricks '' 

What a shuttlecock of a fellow would the greatest philosopher that 
ever existed be whisked into at once, did he read such books, and ob- 
serve buch facts, and think such thoughts, as would eternally be making 
him change sides ! 

Now, my father, as I tol i you Hsl yeir, detested all this He picked 
up an opinion sir, as a man in t stitc of nature picks up an apple It 
becomes his own and if he is a man of spirit, he would lose his life 
rather than give it up 

I am aware that Didius, the great civilian, will contest this point, 
and cry out against me, whence comes this man's right to this apple ; 
tje coH/fssff, he will say, things were in a state of nature. The apple is as 
much Frank’s apple as John’s Pray, Mr Shandy, what patent has 
he to show for it, and how did it Itcgm to 1 1 Ins? Was it when he 
set his heart upon it? or when he gathered it? or when he chewed it? 
or when he roasted it? or when he peeled it? or svhen he brought it 
home ? or when he digested it ? or when be—? For ’its plain, sir, if 
the first picking up of the apple made it not his, that n j sub^quent act 
could 

Brother Didius, Tnbonins will answer — (now Tnbonms the civilian 
and church lawyer's lieard being thrie inches and a half and three* 
eighths longer than Didrn^ his beaid, Tm glad he tqjkes up the cudgels for 
me, so I gise myself no further trouble about the answer) — Brother 
Didius, Tribonius will say, it is a decreed case, as you may find it in the 
fragments of Gregorius' and Hermogenes' codes, and m all the codes from 
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Jusdniatt’s 6fywn to th« Ooto of tmis and Dos Eaux, that the vtftki of 
a mah's broo^ and the exudattoas of a tnan's brains are as niilMsh a 
man’s own property as are his breeches ; which said exudations, &c., 
being dropi^ upon the said annie by the labour of finding it, and 
picking it up, and being, moreover, indissolubly wasted and as iodis* 
solttbly annexed by the picker*up to the thing picked up, tarried 
home, roasted, peeled, eaten, digested, and so on, 'tis evident that the 
gatherer of the apple, in so doing, has mixed up something which was 
his own with the apple which was not his own, w which means hy hoi 
acquired a property ; or, in other words, the apple is John’s apple. 

By the same learned chain of reasoning my father stood up tor all his 
opinions ; he had spared no pains in pickup them up, and the more they 
lay out of the common way, the better stul was his title. No mortal 
claimed them ; they had cost him, moreover, as much labour in cooking 
and digesting os in the case above, so that they might well knd truly be 
said to be his own goods and chattels Accordingly he held fast by 
them, both by teeth and claws, would fly to whatever he could lay hu 
hands on, and, in a word, would intrench and fortify them round 
with as many circumvallations and breastworks as my Uncle Toby 
would a citadel. 

There was one fdaguy rub in the way of this, the scarcity of materials 
to make anything of a defence with, m case of a smart attack, inas- 
much as few men of great genius had exercised their parts in writing 
books upon the subject of great noses. By the trotting of my lean hoise, 
the thing is incredible ; and I am quite lost in my understanding, when 
1 am considering what a treasure cm precious time and talents together 
has been wasted upon worse subjects, and how many millions of books 
in all languages, and in all possible types and bindings, have been fabri- 
cated upon })uints not halt so much tending to the unity and peace- 
making of the world. What was to be had, however, he set the greater 
stoic bv ; and though my father would oftimes sport with my Uncle 
Toby’s library, which, by-the-by, was ridiculous enough, yet at the \ery 
same tune he did it he collected every book and treatise which had been 
systematically wtoic upon noses with as much caic as my honest Uncle 
Toby had done those upon mditary architecture. ’Tis true a much less 
t.ible would have held t^m, but that w'as not thy transgression, my dear 
uncle. 

Here— but why here, rather tlian in any other part of my story, I am 
not able to tell ; but here it js, my heait stops me to pay to thee, my 
dear Uncle Toby, once for all, the tribute I owe thy goc^ness. Here 
let me thrust my chair aside and kneel down upon the ground, whilst I 
am pburing forth the warmest .sentiments of love for thee, and venera- 
tion for the excellency of thy character, that ever virtue and nature 
kindled in a nephew's bosom. Peace and -comfort rest for evermore 
upon thy head I 'Iliou enviedat no man’s comforts, insultedst no man’s 
opinions. Thou blackenedbt no man’s character, devouredst no man’s 
bread ; gently, with faithful Trim behind thee, didct thou amble round 
the little circle of thy pleamres, jostling no creatifire in thy way ; ftar 
each one’s service thou hadst a tear, for ea<di man’s need thou hadst a 
shilling. 

Whilst I am worth one to pay a weedcr, thy path from thy door to 
thy bowling-green shall never be grown up. Whilst tlierc Is a rood and 
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AlulfoflaQd in the Shandy family^ thy fortifidttioDi^ my dear Uncle 
Toby, shall never be demolished. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

My father’s collection was not great, bnt, to make amends, it was 
etiriotts ; and consequently he was some time in making ia He had the 
great good fortune, however, to set off well, Ip getting Bruscambllle's 
prologue iiTOn long noses almost for nothing — for he gave no more fot 
BniscambiUe than three half-crowns, owing, indeed, to the strong fancy 
which the stall-man saw my father had for the book the moment he 
laid his hands upon it. “ Tliere are not three Bniscambilles in Chris- 
tendom,*' said the stall man, ** except what are chained up m the 
libraries of the carious.” My father flung down the money as (|uick 
as lightning, took BniscambiUe into his bosom, hied home from Picca- 
dilly to Coleman Street with it as he would have hied home with a 
treasure, without taking his hand once off from Bruscambille all the 

To those who do not yet know of which gender BniscambiUe is — 
inasmuch as a prologue upon long noses might easily be done by either 
~’twill be no objection against the simile to say, that when my father 
got home he solaced himself with BniscambiUe after the manner in 
which, 'tis ten to one, your worship solaced yourself with your first 
mistress — that is, from morning even unto night, which, by-theby, 
how delightful soever it may prove to the inamorato, is of little or no 
entertainment at all to bystanders. My father's eye was greater than 
his appetite, his zeal greater than his knowledge. He cooled ; his 
affections became divided , he got hold of Pngnilz ; pureha.sed Scro- 
derus, Andrea Paraeus, Bouchet’s Evening Conferences, and, a)>ove 
all. the great and learned H ifen Slavvkenl^rgius-M>f which, as 1 sliali 
have much to say by-and-by, I wiU say nothing now. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Of all the tracts my father was at the paint to procure and study in 
support of his hypothesis, there was not any one wherein he felt a more 
cruel disappointment at first, than in the celebrated dialogue between 
Pamphagas and Codes, written by the chaste pen of the great and 
venerable Erasmus, unon the various uses and seasonable apfrlications 
of long noses. Now, don't long let Satan, my dear girl, in tnts chapter 
take advantage of any one spot of rising ground to get astride of your 
iimigination, if you can anywavs help u ; or, if he is so nimble as to 
slip on, let me of you, like an unbacked filly, ** to fnsk it, to 
squirt it, to jump it, to rear it, to bound it, and to kick it with lung 
kicks and short Kicks," till, like Tickletob^s mare, you break a strap or 
a crupper, and throw liis worship into the dirt. You need not kill 
him. 
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And ptdy who wm TiAklctoby*! maro ? 'TU iu#t ts dUcredltabUs 
and unscholar-like a question, sir* as to have asked what year urb, 
con.) the Second Punic War broke out, “Who was Tickletoby^s 
mare ? Read, read, read, read, my unlearned reader I reader ! 
or, by the knowledge of the great saint Paraleipomenon, I tell you 
beforehand you hod better throw down the book at once, for without 
**much reading" (by which your reverence knows I mean “much 
knowledge “) you will no more be able to penetrate the moral of the 
next marbled pojfc — motley emblem of my work !— Ilian the world, with 
all its sagacity, has been able to unravel the many opinions, transactions, 
and truths, which lie mystically hid under the dark veil of the black 
one. 

[Next follows a leaf with this 


DIRECTION TO THE BOOKBINDER. 

The Bookbinder is desired to cover both sides of this leaf with Marbled 
Paper ; takii^ particular care to keep the foliot (lear^ and likiwise 
to leave the proper margins. ] 


CHAPTER XXXVIl. 

“ I^ikil me panitei hujus nasi'' quoth Pamphagus ; that is, “ My nose 
has been the making of me." — “ Nee est cur ^niteatf replied Codes ; 
that i>, “ How the deuce could such a nose fail ? " 

The doctrine, you see, w'as laid down by Erasmus, as my father wished 
it, with the inmost plainncs'i ; but my father's disappointmeni was, In 
finding nothing more from able a pen but the bare fact itself, without 
any oT that speculative subtlety or ambidexterity of argumentation upon 
It which heaven had bestowcil upon man on purpose to investigate truth 
and 6ght for her on all sides. My father pished and pughed at first 
most terribly ; ’tis worth something to have a good name. As the 
dialogue was of Erasmus my father soon came to himself, and read it 
over and over again with great application, studying every word and 
every syllable of it through and through in its most strict and literal 
inteipretaiion ; he could still make nothing of ii that way. “Mayhaps 
there is more meant tlian is said in it,” quoth my father. “ Lramed 
men, Brother Toby, don’t wiite dialogues upon long noses for nothing. 
Til study the mystic and the allegonc sense ; here is some room to turn 
a man’s self in, brother." 

, My father read on. 

Now, 1 find It needful to inform your reverences and worships that, 
beside the many nautical uses of long noses enumerated by Erasmus, 
the dialogist amrmeth that a lung nose is not without its domestic con* 
^eniences also, for that in a case of distress, and for want of a pair of 
bellows, It will do excellently well ad exitandnm focum (to stir up the 
fire). 

Nature had been prodigal in her gifts to my father beyond measttfei 
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aod had sown the seeds of yerhal crihctsm as deep within him as she 
had done the seeds of all other knoale^ , so tlmt he had got out his 
penknife, and i^as trying experiments upon the sentence to see tf he 
could not scratch some better sense mto it ** I've got within a single 
letter. Brother Toby," cried my fath^ ^ of ErasmuS Ins ih^rstic meaning " 
— ** You are near enough, brother," replied my unde, " m conscience." 

Bshaw 1 " cned my father, scratchix^ on ; " 1 mi^t as well be seven 
miles off l*ve done it," said my father^ snapping nis fingers ^'See, 
my dear brother loby, how I have mended the sensei^'— " But you 
have marred a word, replied my Oncle Toby —My father put on his 
spectacles, bit his lip, and tore out the leaf in a passion 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

O Sr AWKENBCRGIUS f thou faithful anal}scr of my Disgrazias— ihott 
sad foreteller of so many of the whips and short turns vhtch, in one 
stage or otiier of my life, have come slap upon me from the shortness of 
my nose, and no other cause that 1 am conscious of Tell me, blaw- 
kenbeigius, what scciet impulse was it, wliat intonation of voice, 
whence came it, how did it soimd m thy ears— art ihou sure thou 
heaidst it ?— which first cried out to thee, ** Go, go, Slawkenbergius, 
dedicate the labours of thy life, neglect thy pastimes, call forth all the 
poweis and faculties of thy nature, macerate thysdf m the service of 
mankind, and write a grand folio for them upon the subject of their 
nosts?" 

How the communication was conveyed into Sliwkenbeigius’s senso- 
rium, so that Slawkenbergius should know nhose finger touched the 
key, and whose hand it nos that blew the bellons, as Ilafen Slawkenx 
bergius has been dead and laid in his grave above fourscore and ten 
years, we can only raise conjectures 

Slawkenbergiui was played upon, for aught I know, like one of 
Whitefield's disciple^ — that i-,, with ‘•uch a distinct intelligence, sur, of 
which of the ti^o masters it was that had been practi&ing upon his 
mstrument as to make all reasoning up m it needless. 

For in the account which Ilafen 'alawkenliergius gives Ihc world of 
Ins motives and occasions for writing and spending so many years of hu 
life upon this one work, toward'> the end of his pi olegomena— which, 
by the-by, should have come first, but the bookbinder nas most mmdl- 
ciously placed it betw ixt the anal) tical contents of the book and the 
book Itself— he informs hi 9 reader that cvet since he had arnved at the 
age of discernment, and was able to sit down coolly and consider 
within himself the true state and condition of man, and distinguish the 
mam end and de ign of his licing, 01, to shot ten my translation, for 
Slawkenbergiu>'s Iwok h in Latin, and not a little proUx m this 
passage, "ever since 1 und 
or rather what was what, 

noses had been too loosely 1 , „ , . 

Slawkenbergius, felt a strong impulse, with a mighty and utemtiblo 
call withm me, to gird up myseU to this undertaking." 
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An<l to do jitttice tofStawkenbergiuft, he has entered the IL^ ivitli a 
stronger lance and taken a much larger caieer in it than any one man 
who had e^ entered it before him ; uid indeed in many respects 
deserves to be en*nichcd as a p^toty^ for all writers of voluminous 
works at least to model their books by ; for he has taken in, sir, the 
whole subject, examined every pdrt of it dialectically, then brought it 
into full day, illucidating it with all the light which either the coSision 
of his own natural parts could strike, or tbie profoundest knowledge of 
the sciences had empowered him to cast upon it-^eollatlng, collecting, 
and compiling, begdng, borrowing, and stealing, as he went along, idl 
that had been wrou^tor wrangled thereupon in the schools and portu»>es 
of the learned ; so that Slawkenbeighis^s book may properly be con- 
sidered, not only as a model, but as a thorough-stitch^ digest and 
regular institute of noses, comprehending in it all that is or con be 
needful to be known about them. 

For this cause it is that I forbear to speak of so many otherwise 
valuable books and treatises of my father’s collecting, wrote either 

e upon noses, or collaterally touching them —such, for instance, as 
ta, now lying upon the table before me, who, with infinite learn- 
ing',' and from the most candid and scholarlike elimination of al>ove 
four thousand different skulls in upwards of twenty charnel-houses in 
Silesia, which he had rummaged, has informed us that the mensuration 
and configuration of the osseous oi bony parts of human noses in any 
given tract of country— except Crim Tartaiy, where they are all crushed 
down by the thumb, so that no judgment can be formed upon them— 
are much nearer alike than the world imagines ; tlie difference amongst 
them being, he says, a mere tnfle, not worth taking notice of ; but that 
the size and joluty of every individual nose, and by wliich one nose 
ranks above another and bears a higher price, is owing to the cartilaginous 
and muscular parts of it, into whose ducts and sinuses the blood and 
animal spirits being impelled, and driven by the warmth and force of 
the imagination, which is but a step from it— bating the cose of idiots, 
whom Pngnitz, who had lived many years in Turkey, supposes under 
tlie rnore*imm^iate tutelage of Heaven— it so happens, and ever must, 
says Pri^itz, that the excellency of the nose is m a direct arithmetical 
proportion to the excellency of the wearer’s fancy. 

It is for (he same reason — that K b( cause ’tis all comprehended in 
Slawkenbergius — that 1 say nothing likewise of Scroderus (Andrea) 
who, all the world knows, set himself to oppugn Prignitz with gr^t 
violence, proving it in his own way, first logically, and then by a series 
of stubborn facts, ** that so far was Pri^itz from the truth in affirming 
that the fancy begat the nose, that, on me contrary, the nose begat the 
fancy.” 

The learned su5pecte<l Scroderus of an indecent sophism in this ; and 
Prignitz cried out aloud in the dispute that Scroderus had shifted the 
idea upon him, but Scrodeius went on maintaining his thesis. 

My father was just balancing within liiniself w^ich of the two sides 
he should take in this affair, when Ambrose Paraeus decided it in a 
moment ; and by overthrowing the systems both of Prignitz and 
Scroderus, drove my father out of both sidei of the oontrovetsy at 
once. 

Be witnew— 
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t don’t iioqiuunt the lesinied reader ; fn SAying it» 1 ttifndoti U Only to 
diow the learned I know the fact mys^. ^ 

That this Ambrose Parseus was chief suigeon and nose^mender to 
Francis tX. of France, and in h|^ credit inth him and the two 
preceding or succeeding kings (I know not which), that, except in 
the slip he made in Ins story of Tahacotius's nosm and his manner 
of setting them on, he was esteemed by the whole College of Phy- 
sicians at that time as more knowing in matters of noses than any one 
who had ever taken them in hand. ^ 

Now, Ambrose Parsus convinced my father that the tme and efficient 
cause of what had engaged so much the attention of the world, and upon 
which Prignits and Scroderus ha<l*wasted so much learning and fine p^s, 
was neither this nor that, but that the length and goodness of the nose 
was owiug simply to the softness and flaccidity in the nurse’s breast ; as 
the flatness ana ^ortness of puisne noses was to the firmness and eh^tic 
repulsion of the same organ of nutrition in the hale and lively^ — 
which, though happy for the woman, was the undoing of the child, in- 
asmuch as his nose was so snubbed, so rebuffed, so rebated, and so 
refrigerated thereby, as never to arrive ad wensara/n mam legittmam ; 
but that in case of the flaccidity and soflness of the nurse or mother’s 
breast, “by sinking into it,” r^uoth Parajus “as into so much butter, 
the nose was comforted, nourished, plumped up, refreshed, refociUated, 
and set a-cyowing for ever.” 

1 have but two things to observe of Paracus. Fint, that he proves 
and explains all this with the utmost chastity and decorum of expression, 
for which may his soul for ever rest in peace 1 

And secondly, that besides the systems of Prignitz and Scrodems, 
which Ambrose Paneus his hypothesis effectually overthrew, it ovei- 
threw at the same time the system of peace and harmony of our family, 
and for three day^. together not only embroiled matters between my 
father and my mother, but tiwncd likewise the wliule house and every- 
thing ih it, except my Uncle Toby, quite upside down. 

Such a ridiculous tale of a dispute between a man and his wife never 
surely, in any age or country, !;ot vent through the key- hole of a street- 
door ! 

My mother, you must know But I have fifty things more 

necessary to let you know first. 1 have a liumlred difficulties which 
I have promised to clear up, and a thousand distresses and domestic 
misadventures crowding in upon me — thick and threefold, one upon 
the neck of another. A cow broke in (to-murrow morning) to my 
Unde Toby’s fortifications, and eat up two ratios and a half of dried 
grass, tearing up the sods with it, which faced his homwork and covered 
way. Trim msists upon lieing tried by a court-manial — the cow to be 
diot — Slop to be myself to be tristramed^ and at my very 

baptism made a martyr of. Poor unhappy devils that we all are 1 1 
want swaddling— but there U ||o time to be lost in exclamations. I 
have left my father lying across his bed, and my Uncle Toby, in bis 
old fringed chair, sitting beside him, aii<l promised 1 would go hack to 
them in half an hour, and five-and-Uiirty minutes are laps^ already. 
Of all the perplexities a mortal author was ever seen in, thts certatnly 
is the greatest ; for I have llafen Slawkenbergius's folio, sir, to finish ; 
a dialogue between my father and my Uncle Toby, upon the solution 
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of PrigiiitCf derodenis, Ambrose Parsnu, IPonoemteSy and Gnngonsier 
to relate; a tale oat of SUwkenbergius to translate: and eU this in 
five minutes less than no time at all. Such a head I Would to heainen 
my enemies, only saw the Inside of it I 


CIUPTER XXXIX. 

Thbrs was not any one scene more entertaining in our family. And 
to do it justice in this point (and I here put off my cap and lay it upon 
the table, cloae beside my ink-hom, on purpose to make my declaration 
to the world concerning this one article the more solemn), that 1 believe 
in my soul, unless my love and my partiality to my understanding blinds 
me, the hand of the Supreme Maker and First Desi^er of all things 
never made or put a family together (in that period at least of It 
which 1 have sat down to write the story of) where the characters of it 
were cast or contrasted with so dramatic a felicity as ours was, for this 
end i or in which the capacities of affording su^ exquisite scenes, and 
the i>owers of shifting them perpetually from morning to night, were 
lodged and intrusted with so unlimited a confidence as in the Sliandy 
family. 

Not any one of these was more diverting, I say, in this whimsical 
theatre ol ours, than what frequently arose out of this self-satne chapter 
of long noses, especially when my father’s imagination was lieated 
with the inquiry, and nothing would serve him but to heat my Uncle 
Toby’s too. 

My Uncle To^ would give my father all possible fair-play in this 
attempt; and w'ith infinite patience would sit smoking his pipe for 
whole hours together, wliiUi my father was practising upon his head, 
and trying every accessible avenue to drive Prignitz and Scrodenis's 
solutions into it. 

Whether they were alwve my Uncle Toby’s reason, or contrary to it, 
or that his brain was like damp tinder, and no spark could possibly 
take hold, or that it was so full of saps, mines, blinds, curtains, and 
such military disqualifications to his seeing clearly into Prignitz and 
Scroderus’s docti incs, 1 say not ; let schoolmen, scullions, anatomists, 
and engineers fight for it amongst themselves. 

’Twas some misfortune, I make no doubt, in this affair that my father 
had every word of it to translate for the benefit of my Uncle Toby, 
and render out of Slawkcnlicigins’s Latin, of which, as he was no great 
master, his translation was not alwavs of the purest, and generally 
least so where it was most wanted. This naturally opened a door to a 
second misfortune, that in the warmer paroxysms of his zeal to open 
my Uncle Toby’s eyes, my fath»*r’8 ideas nm on as much faster than 
the translation as the translation outmoved my Uncle Toby’s ; neither 
the one nor the other added much to the perspicuity of my father’s 
Icciuie. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

The gift or ratiocination and making syllogisms— I mean in man, for 
in supc'iior classes of beings, such as angeU and spirits, 'tis all done, 
may it please your worship^*, as they tell me, by intuition ; and beings 
inferior, as your wor!»hips all know, syllogize by their noses. Though 
there is an island swimming in the sea, though not altogether at its 
ease, whose inhabitants, if my intelligence deceives me not, are so 
wonderfully gifted as to syllogize after the same fashion, and ol^times to 
make very well out too ; but that is neither here nor there. 

The gift of doing it as it should be amongst us, or the great and piin- 
cipal act of ratiocination in man, as logicians tell us, is the hmling out 
the agi cement or disagreement of two ide.is one with another by the 
intervention of a third, called the viedius terminus^ just as a man, as 
Locke well observes, by a yard finds two men’s nine>pin alleys to be of 
the same length, which could not be brought together to measure their 
equality by juxtaposition. 

Had the same great reasoner looked on*as my father illustrated his 
system of noses, and observed my Uncle Toby’s deportment, what 
meat attention he give to every word, and as olt as he took his pipe 
from his mouth, with what W’ondcrful seiiousness he contemplated the 
length of it — surveying it tiansvcrsely as he held it lictwixt his finger 
ana his thumb, then fireright, then this way, and then that, in all its 
possible directions and fuic-shortcning^ — he would have concluded my 
Uncle Toby had got hold of the weiiins terminus y and was syllogizing 
and measuring w ith it the tnilh of each hypothesis of long nosc*^ in 
order as my father lai I them before him. Thi®, I)y-the*by, was more 
than my father wantc 1 ; his am in all the pains he was at in these 
philosophic lectures was to enable my Uncle Toby not to iliscus*;, but 
comprehend — to hold the grams and scruples of learning, not to weigh 
them. My Uncle I’oby, as you wall read m the next chapter, did 
neither the one nor the other. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

*^’Tis a pity,” cried my father one winter night, after a three hours* 
painful tran-ilatun of Slaw-kcnbcigius, ** ’ti^ a ]>ity,” cued my f.ilhcr, 
putting my mother's ihrcacl-pa]j’r into the book for a maik as he spoke, 
“ that truth, brother doby, should shut herself up in such impregnable 
fa=tnes-es, and be so obstinate .ns not to suneiidcr hciself sometimes up 
upon the clo'.cst siege.” 

Now it happened then, as indretl it h.ad often done before, that my 
Uncle Toby^ fancy, during the time of my father’ explanation of 
I'ligmtz to him, having nothing to slay it theic, h.ad taken a short flight 
to the bowling-green ; hia body might as well ‘have taken a turn there 
too, so that w'lth all the semblance of a deep schoolman, intent upon 
tlie intdius terminus, my Uncle Toby svas in fact as ignorant of the 
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whole lecture, and all its pros and cons, as if my Tatlicr liad been 
translating Hafen Slawkenoergius from the Latin tongue iifto- the 
Cherokee. But the word siege, like a talismanic power, iu my father’s 
metaphor, wafting back my Uncle Toby’s fancy quick as a note could 
follow the touch, he opened his ears, and my father observing that he 
took his pipe out of his mouth and shuffled his chair nearer the table, 
as with a desire to profit, my father wit\, great pleasure began his 
sentence again, changing only the plan, and dropping the metaphor of 
the si^e of it, to keep clear of some dangers my father apprehended 
from it. 

“ ’Tis a pity,” said my father, “that truth can only be on one side, 
brother Toby, considering what ingenuity these learned men have all 
shown in their solutions of noses.” — “ Can noses be dissolved ? ” replied 
my Uncle Toby. 

iMy father thrust back his chair, rose up, put on his hat, took four 
long strides to the door, jerked it open, thrust his head half-way out, 
shut ilie door again, took no notice of the bad hinge, returned 10 the 
table, plucked my mother’s thread-paper out of Slawlcenliergius’s book, 
went hastily to his bureau, walked slowly back, twisting my mother’s 
thread-paper about his thumb, unbuttoned his waistcoat, threw my 
mother’s tnread-paper into the hre, bit her satin nin-cushion in two, filled 
his mouth with bran, confounded it ; but mark, tne oath of confusion was 
levelled at my Uncle Toby’s brain, ^hich was even confused enough 
already : the curse came charged only with the bran ; the bran, may it 
please your honours, was no more than powder to the ball. 

’Twas well my father’s passions lasted not long, for so long as they 
did last, they led him a busy life on’t ; and it is one of the most unac- 
countable problems that ever I met with in my observations of human 
natuie, that nothing should prove my father’s mettle so much, or make 
his passions go off so like gunpowder, as the unexpected strokes his 
science met with from the quaint simplicity of my Uncle Toby's questions. 
Had ten dozen of hornets ^tung him behind in so many different places 
all at one lime, he could not have exerted more mechanical functions in 
few er seconds, or started half so much, as with one single quate of three 
woids unseasonably popping in full upon him in his hobby horsical 
Ciueei. 

’'fwas all one to my Uncle Toby ; he smoked his pipe on, with un- 
vaned composure ; his heart never intended offence to his brother, and 
as his head could seldom find out where the sting of it lay, he always 
gave my father the credit of cooling by himself. He was five minutes 
and thirty-five seconds about it in iTic present case. 

By all ihat*'> go<wi,” said my father, swearing, as he came to himself, 
and taking the oath out of iMniilphus’s digest of curses (though, to do 
niy laihei justice, it was a fault, as he to! I Dr. Slop in the affair of 
Knuilphus, which he as seldom committed as any man upon earth). 
“By all that’s good and great, brother Toby,” said my fathei, “if it 
was not for tl»c aula of philoso|>hy, whichA befriend one so much as thqr 
do, you would put a man beside all temper. Why, by the solutions of 
noses, of which I was telling you, 1 meant, as you might have known 
ha(l you favoured me with one grain of attention, the various accounts 
which learned men of different kinds of knowledge have given the 
world of the causes of short and long noses.** — " There is no cause but 
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one,” replied my Uncle Toby, “ why one man’s nose is longer than 
another’s, but because that God pleases to have it so.” — “That is 
Gtangousici’s solution,” said my father. — “ 'Tis He,” continued my 
Uncle Toby, looking up, and not regarding my father’s interruption, 
who makes us all, and frames and puts together in such forms and 
ptuportions, and for such ends, as are agreeable to his infinite wisdom.” — 
“’I'ls a pious account,” cried my father, “ but not philosophical ; there 
is more religion in it than sound science.” — ’T was no inconsistent })art of 
my Uncle Toby’s character that he feared God and reverenced religion. 
So the moment my father finished his remark, my Uncle Toby fell 
a- whittling ” Lillabullero ” with more zeal (though more out of tune) 
than usual. 

“ What is become of my wife s ihread*papcr ? ’* 


ClIAITER XLII. 

No matter. As an appendage to scamstressy, the thread-paper might 
be of some consequence to my mother ; of none to my father, ns a mark 
in Slawkenbergius. Slawkenbergius, in every page of him, w.\s a ricli 
treasury of inexhaustible knowledge to my father. He could not open 
him amiss ; and he would often uy, in closing the book, that if all the 
arts and sciences in the world, with the books which treated of them, 
were lost — should the wisdom and ])olicies of goveinments he wtiuld 
say, through disuse ever happen to be forgot, and all that statesmen 
had wrote, or caused to be written, upon tlie strong or the weak sines 
of courts and kingdoms, should they be forgot also — and Slawkenbergius 
only left — there would be enough in him, in all conscience, he would 
say, to set the world agoing again. A treasure, therefore, was he 
indeetl ; an institute of all that was necessary to be known of noses 
and everything cUe- At matins, noon, and vespers was Hafen Slaw- 
kenbergius his reci cation and delight. ’Twas for ever in his hands. 
You would have swoin, sir, it had been a canon’s j'rayer-book — so 
worn, so glazed, so contriicd and attrited was it with fingers and with 
thumbs, in ail its parts, fiom one end even to llic other. 

I am not such a bigot to .Slawkenbergius as my father. There is a 
fund in him, no doubt ; but in my opniion the best — 1 don’t say the 
mo>l profitable, but the most amusing— part of Hafen Slawkenbergius 
IS hia t.i]c-> ; and, considciing he was a (German, many of them told nut 
without fancy. These take up his second book, ^iitaining neatly one- 
half of his folio, and are compiehendetl in ten decade'-, each decade 
contain ng ten talcs. Philosophy is not built upon tales ; and there- 
fore ’twas certainly WTong in .Slawkenbergius to send them into the 
world by that name. Theic are a few of them in his eighth, ninth, 
and tenth decades, whicli, I owm, seem rather playful and sportive 
than sjjeculative. lint in gfneial they aie to be looked upon by the 
learned as a detail of so m.iny independent acts, all of them turning 
round, somehow or other, upon the main binges of his subject, and 
collected by him with great fidelity, and added to his work os so many 
illustrations upon the doct lines of noses. 

As we have leisure enough upon our hands, if you give me leave 
madam, I'll tell you the ninth tale of his tenth decade. 
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SLAWKENBERGIUS’S TALE. 

[The Latin is here omitted.] 

It was one cool refreshing evening, at the close of a very sultry day in 
the latter end of the month of August, when a stranger, mounted u^n 
a claik mu'e, with a small cloak-hag behind him, containing a lew 
shirts, a pair of shoes, and a crimson satin pair of breeches entered 
the town of Strasburg. 

lie told the sentinel, who questioned him as he entered the cates, 
that he had been at the Promontory of Noses, was going on to Frank- 
fort, and should be back Again at Strasburg that day month, on his 
way to the borders of Ciiin Tariary. 

llie sentinel loolg;d up into the s*ranger*s face. Never saw such a 
nose in his life. 

“ 1 have made a very good venture of it,” quoth the stranger. So 
slipping his wrist out of the loop of a black ribluiul, to which a short 
scimitar was hung, he put his hand into his pocket, and with great 
courtesy touching the forepart of his cap with his left hand as he 
extended his right, he put a florin into the sentiners hand and passed 
on. 

“ It grieves me,” said the sentinel, speaking to a little dwarfish 
bandy legged drummer, “that so courteous a soul should have lost his 
scabbard ; he c.annot tiavel without one to his scimitar, and will not be 
able to gel a scibbard to fit in all Sliashurg ” — “I never ha<l one,” 
replied the stranger, ItKikiiig back to the sciuinel, and putliiij; his hand 
up to hi-* cap as hes|5oke ; I cairy it,” continued he, “ thus ’ --holding 
up his naked scimitar, In'* mule moving on slowly all the time — “on 
purpose to defend my nose.” 

“ It IS well worth it, gentle stranger,” replied the sentinel. 

“’Tis not worth a single stiver7’ said the bandy-legged drummer; 
“’lis a nose of parchment.” 

“As I am a true Catholic — except that it is six times as big— "tis a 
nose,” said tlie sentinel, like niy own.” 

” I heard it crackle,” said the drummer. 

“ lly dundcr,” said the sent.ncl, “ 1 saw it bleed.” 

“Wliat a pity,” cried the bandy-legged dnimmer, “ we did not botli 
touch it ! ’ 
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At the very time that this dispute was maintaining by the sentinel 
and the drummer, was the same point debating betwixt a Immpeter 
and a trumpeter's wife, who were just then coming up, and ha({ stopped 
to see the stranger pass by. 

Benedicite, what a nose ! 'Tis as long/’ said the trumpeter's wife, 
“ns a trumpet." 

“And of the same metal," said the trumpeter, “as you hear by its 
sneezing.” 

“ 'Tis as soft as a flute,” said she. 

“ 'Tis brass,” said the trumpeter. 

“ 'Tis a pudding’s end,” said his wife. 

“ 1 telLlhee again,” said the trumpeter ; “ 'tis a brazen nose.” 

“I’ll know the bottom of it,” said the trumpeter’s wife, “ for I will 
touch it with my Anger before I sleep.” 

The stranger^s mule moved on at so slow a rate that he heard every 
word of the dispute, not only betwixt the sentinel and the drummer, 
but betwixt the trumpeter and the trumpeter’s wife. 

“ No,” said he, dropping his reins upon his mule’s neck, and laying 
both his hands upon his breast, the one over the other in a saint -like 
position, his mule going on eu'.ily all the time ; “ no,” said he, looking 
up, “I am not such a debtor to the world, slandered .and disappointed 
as I have been, as to give it that conviction. No,” said he, “ my nose 

shall never be touched whilst heaven gives me strength ’’ — “ To do 

what ?” said a burgomaster’s wife. 

The stranger took no notice of the burgomaster’s wife— he was 
making a vow to St. Nicolas : which done, having uncrossed his arms 
with the same solemnity with which he crossed them, he took up the 
reins of his bridle with his left'hand, and putting his right hand into his 
bosom, with his scimitar lianging loosely to the wrist of it, he nxle on 
as slowly as one foot of the mule could follow another through the 
principal streets of Strasburg, till chance brought him to the grc.at inn 
in the market-place, over against the church. 

The moment the stranger alighted he ordered his mule to be led 
into the stable, and his cloak-bag to l>c brought in ; then opening and 
taking out of it In', crimson satin breeches, j)ut llicni on, and forthwith, 
with his short scimitar in his hand, walked out to the giand {larade. 

The stranger had just taken three turns upon the parade when he 
perceived the trumpeter’s wife at the opposite side of it, so turning 
short, in pain lest his nose should be attempted, he instantly went back 
to his inn, undressed himself, packed up his crimson satin breeches, Ac., 
in his cloak-bag, and calied for his mule, 

“ I am going forwards,” said the stranger, “ for Frankfort, and shall 
be back at Strasburg this day month-** 

“ I hope,” continued the stranger, stroking down the face of his mule 
with his left hand as he was going to mount it, “ that you have been 
kind to this faithful slave of mine ; it has carried me and my cloak-bag,” 
continued he, tapping the mule's back, *' above six hundred leagues.” 

“ ’Tis a long journey, sir, replied the master of the inn, unless a man 
has great business.” — “ Tut ! lull ” said the stranger, “ 1 have been at 
the Promontory of Noses, and have got me ope of the goodliest and 

i Ai ^1- I A It 




WhUst the stranger was giving this odd aocount of hlniMlf, the master 
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of the inn nndJiis wife kept both their ^es fixed full upon the stmnger’s 
nose. **By St. Radagunda/’ said the innkeeper’s wife to herself, 
** there is more of it then in any dozen of the largest noses put together 
in all Strasburg. Is it not/’ said she, whispering her husband in his 
ear — ** is it not a noble nose?” 

’Tis an imposture, my dear, ” said the master o{ the inn ; ’tis a false 
nose.” 

** 'Tis a true nose,” said his wife. 

’Tis made of fir-tree,” said he; “I smell the tui-pentine.” 

** Tl)ere"s a pimple on it,” said she. 

** *T»5 a dead nose,” replied the innkeeper. 

“’Tis a Utc nose; and if I am alive myself,” said the innkeeper’s 
wife, “1 will touch it.” 

“ I have made a vow to St. Nicolas this day,” said the stranger, ” that 

my nose sliall not be touched till ” Here the stranger, suspending his 

voice, looked up, — “ Till when ? ” said she liostilv. 

“ It never shall be touched,” said he, clasping nis hands and bringing 

them close to his breast, till that hour ” — “What hour?” cried 

the innkeepei’s wife. — “Never, never!’’ said the stranger, “never 

till I am got ” — “ For heaven's sake, into what place ? ’’ said she. 

'i'he stranger rode away without saying a woid. 

The stranger had not got half a league on his way towards Frankfort 
before all the city of Strasburg was m an uproar atout his nose. The 
Compline bells were just ringing to call the Stiasburgers to their 
devotions, and shut up the duties of the day in prayer ; no soul in all 
Strasburg heard them. The city was like a swarm of bees, men, women, 
aiul children— the Compline bells tinkling all the tiinc—flying here and 
there, in at one door, out at another, this way and that way, long ways 
and cioss nay., up one street, down another street, in at this alley, out 
at that. “ Did you sec it? Did you see it’ Did you s‘c it? O did 
you .see it ? Who saw it ? Who did see it ? For mercy’s sake, who 
saw it ?’’ 

“ Alack o’ day ! I w.is at vespers. I ^vas washing. I was starch- 
ing. I was scourging. I was qu.lt ing God help me, 1 never saw it. 
I never toucited it. Would I had been a sentmcl, a bandy-legged 
drummer, a trumi>cter, a trumpeter’s wife,” was the general cry and 
lamentation in every street and corner of Strasburg. 

Whilst all this confusion and disorder triumphed throughout the great 
city of Strasburg, w'as the courteous stranger going on as gently upon 
his mule in his w.ay lo Frankfuit as if he had no concern at all in the 
aflair ; tal^ng all the way he rode in broken sentences, sometimc.s to 
his mule, sometimes to himself, sometimes to his Julia 

“ O Julia, my lovely Julia! — nay, I cannot stop to let thee bite that 
thistle — that ever the suspected tongue of a rival snould have robbed me 
of enjoyment when I was upon the point of tasting it. 

“Pugh ! 'tis nothing but a tbistlc; never mind it, thou shalt have 
a better supper at niglit. 

“ PnnisnM from my country, my fiiends, from thee. 

“ Poor devil, thou’rt sadly tiied with thy journey I Come, get on a 
little faster. There’s nothing in my cioak-bag but two shirts, a crimson 
satin pair of breeches, and a fringed Dear Julia ! 

“ But why to Frankfort? Is it that there is a hand unfelt which 
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ttcretlgr is condiictltig 1119 through these sneuiden ufisuspeeled 
tracts? ‘‘ 

** Stumbling, by St Nicolas, eveiy step t Why, at this rate we 
shall be all night in getting in 

**To happiness. Or am 1 to be the spoit of fortune dnd slander; 
destined to be driven forth uncon^icted, unheard, untouched. If s^ 
why did I not stay at Strasburg, where justice— but I had uwom !— 
Come, thou shall drink— to St. Nicolas— O Julia I— What dost thou 
prick up thy ears at ? ’Tis nothing bat a man/* &c. 

The stranger rode on communing in this manner with his mule and 
Julia, till he arrived at his inn, where, as soon as he arrived, he aliglited, 
saw his mille, as he had promised it, taken good care of, took off his 
cloak-bag, with his crimson satin breeches, &c., in it, called for an 
omelet to his supper, went to his bed about twelve o*clock, and in five 
minutes fell fast asleep. 

It was about the same hour when the tumult in Strasburg being 
abated for that night, the Strasburgers had gut all quietly into their 
beds, but not like the stranger, for the rest either of their minds or 
bodies. Queen Mab, like an elf as she was, had taken the stranger’s 
no^ and, without reduction of its bulk, had that night been at the 
pains of slitting and dividing it into as many noses of different cuts and 
fashions as there were heads m Strasburg to hold them. The abbess of 
Quedlingberg, w'ho, with the four great dignitaries of her chapter, the 
prioress, the deancss, the sub-chantress, and senior canoness, had that 
week come to Strasburg to consult the Unive^b^ty upon a case of con- 
science, w'as ill all the night. 

The courteous stranger s nose had got perched upon the top of the 
pineal gland of her brain, and made such rousing work in the fancies ot 
the four great dignitaries of her chapter, they could not get a wink of 
sleep the whole night thiough for it ; there was no keeping a limb still 
amongst them ; in short, they got up like so many ghosts. 

The penitentiaries of the third order of St. Francis, the nuns of 
Mount Calvary, the Pnemonstratenses, the Clunienses,*^lhe Carthusians, 
and all the severer orders of nuns who lay tliat night in blankets or 
haircloth, were still in a worse condition than the Abbess of Quedling- 
berg ; by tumbling and to*^smg, and tossing and tumbling from one side 
of their beds to the other the whole night Tong, the several sisterhoods 
had scratched and mauled themselves all to death ; they got out of 
their beds almost flayed alive ; everybody thought St. Antony had visited 
them for probation with his fire ; they had never once, in short, shot 
their ej^es the whole night long from vespers to matins. 

The nuns of Si. Ursula acted the wisest : they never attempted to go 
to lied at all. 

Tiie Dean of Strasburg, the prebendaries, the capitulars and domici* 
liars (capimlariy assembled in the moniing to consider the case of 
buttered buns), all viished they had followed the nuns of SL Ursula's 
example.^ In the hurry and confusion everything had been in the night 
before, the bakers liad all forgot to lay their leaven ; there were no 
buttered buns to be had for breakfast in all Strasburg ; the whole close 
of the cathedral was in one eternal commotion f such a cause of restless* 

* Hafen Sla^k«nbcrgiu<t means the Benedictine nuns of Cluny founded in the 
year 940 by Odo, Abbd de Ciuny. 
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ne^ and difqnietii4e» «nd wdi n aealotts inquiry into^tbe cause <4 that 
restlessness hud never happened in Strasbuif; since Martin Ldther with 
his doctrines had Utmed the atf upside down. 

If the 8tranger*$ nose took this liberty of thrusting itself thus fnto the 
dishes e of religgio^ orders, &c., what a carnival djo his nose make of it 
in those of the laity, *tis more than nay pen, worn to the stump as it is, 
has power to describe ; though 1 acknowledge (cries Slawkenbemus, 
with more gaiety of thought than I could have expected from him], that 
there is many a good simile now subsisting in the world which might 
give my countrvmen some idea of it ; but at the close of such a folio as 
this, wrote for their sakes, and in which I have spent the greatest part of 
my life, 1 own to them the simile is in being, yet woul|l it not be 

unreasonable in them to expect 1 should have either time or inclination 
to search for it? Let it suffice to say, that the riot smd disorder it 
occasioned in the Strasbui^hers* fantasies was so general, such an over- 
powering mastership had it got of all the faculties of the Strmsbuighers* 
minds, so many strange things with equal confidence on all sides, and 
with equal eloquence in all places, were spoken and sworn to concern- 
ing it, mat turned the whole stream of all discourse and wonder towards 
it ; every soul, good and had, rich and poor, learned and nnleamed, 
doctor and student, mistress and maid, gentle and simple, nun*s flesh 
and woman’s flesh in Straabnrg, spent their time in hearing tidings 
about it ; every eye in Strasonrg languished to see it ; every finger, 
every thumb in Strasbuig burned to touch it. 

Now uhat might add, if anjrthing may be thought necessary to add, 
to BO vehement a desire was this, that the sentinel, the bandy-leggdd 
drummer, the trumpeter, the trumpeter's wife, the burgomaster’s 
widow, the master of the inn, and the master of the inn’s wife, how 
wndely soever they all differed every one trom another in their testimo- 
nies and descriptions of the stranger’s rose, they all agreed together 
in two points — namely, that he was gone to Frankfort, and would not 
return to Strasburg till that day month; and secondly, whether his nose 
was true or false, that the straiqrer himself was one of the most perfect 
paragons of beauty — the finest-made man, the most genteel, the most 
generous of his purse, the most couiteous in hU carriage, that had ever 
entered the gates of Strasbuig ; that as he rode, with his scimetar slung 
loosely to his wrist, through the streets, and walked with his crimson 
satin breeches across the parade, *twas with so sweet an air of careless 
modesty, and so manly withal, as would have put the heart in jeopardy 
(had his nose not stoc^ in the way) of every virgin who had cast her 
eyes upon him. 

I call not upon that heart which is a stranger to the throbs and 
yearnings of curiosity so excited, to justify the Abbess of Quedlingberg, 
the priorests, the deaness, and sub-chantress, for sending at noonday for 
the trumpeter’s wife. She went through the streets of Strasburg with 
her husband’s trumpet in her hand — the best apparatus the straitness of 
the time would allow her for the illustration of her theory, ^e stayed 
no longer than three days. ^ 


• Mr. ShMd]f $ compliments to orators : is vary sensible that Slawkenbifigius has 
mre changed hui metaphor, which he m very guilty of; that as a tmiislator Mr. 
Shandy has all along done what he could to make him sti^ to it, but hein *twas 
impossible. 
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' Th^ 9 etitiAel and bandf-Iegged dimnmar-r-iiothHig ott this iido c$ 
old Atliens eoold eaual diem I They read their leotmet^ Older the dtf 
gates to comers and goers, with all the pomp of a Chiydppoa and a 
Crantor in their porticoes. t 

The master of the inn, with his ostler on his left Kan^i, read his also 
in same style, .under the portica.or gateway or his stahle^yard % his 
wife, h^rs more privately in a back room. All flocked to their, lectwef» 
not promiscaousiy, but to this or that, as^ ever the way, as iaith and 
eiedulily marshalled them. In a ^do^ pads Strasbmger came crowd-* 
ing for intelligence, and every Stnmngher had the intelligence he 
wanted. * 

*Tis wot^ih remarking, for the benefit of all demonstration In natural 
philosophy, &c., that as soon as the trumpeter’s wife had finished ^ 
/Lbbess of Ouedlingberg’s private lecture, and had begun to read in 
nubile (whi(m she did upon a stool in the middle of the great parade), she 
incommoded the other demonstrators mainly by gaining incontinently 
the most fashionable part of the city of Strasbuig for her auditory. 

*' But when a demonstrator in philosophy,” cries Slawkenbergius, 

** has a trumpet for an apparatus, piay rival in science can pretend 
to be heard Asides him ? *’ * 

Whilst the unlearned, through these conduits of intelligence, were 
all busied in getting down to the bottom of the well imre Truth 
keeps her little court, were the learned in fneir w^ as bony in pumping 
her np through the conduits of dialect induction. They concemra Umm* 
selves not with facts— they reasoned. 

‘Not one profession had thrown more light upon this subject than the 
fiiculty, had not all their disputes abbut ii run into the affair of wens 
and o^ematous swellings. They could not keep clear of them for their 
bloods and souls. The strangers nose .had nothing to do with either 
wens or oedematous swellings. 

And if a suitable provision of veins, arteries, ftc., said they, was 
not laid in for the aue nourishment of such a nose, in the very first 
stamina and rudiments of its formation, before it came into the world 
(bating the case of wens), it could not regularly grow snd be sustained 
afterwards. 


This was all answerer! by a dissertation upon nutriment, and the 
effect which nutriment had in extending the vessels, and in the increase 
and prolongatfon of the muscular parts to the greatest growth and ex* 
pansion imaginable. In the triumph of which theory they went so 
far as to affirm that there was no cause in nature why a nose might not 
grow to the size of a man himself. 

The respondents satisfied the world this event could never hapipen to 
them, so long as a man had but one stomach and one pair oHungs. For 
the stomach, said the^, being the only organ destined for the reemtion 
of food, and turning it into chyle, and the lungs the only engine of san» 
miification, it could possibly work off no more tlun what the appetite 
brought ft ; or, admitting the possibility of a man's overloading his 
stomach, nature had set bounds, however, to his lupgs f 'the engine was 
of a determined size and stre^th, and could elaborate but a certain 
quanti^ in a given time— that is, it could produce just as nodi blood as 
was suflldcnt for one single man, and no more ; so that, if 0inio was as 
much nose ns nan, they proved a mortification must nooeunmy 
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forasmuch as there could not he a support tbr ho^ that the nose 
i^ust either fall off from the nhuii Or the man inevitabljr £sU off front 
his nose. 

Nature accommodates herself to these emergencies^ cried the opp^ 
nents, else what do you say to the case of a whole stomach, a whole pair 
of lungs, and but half a man, when both his legs have been uufontu- 
nately shot off ? 

He dies of a plethora, said they, or must spit blood, anji in a fort- 
night or three weeks go off in a canfiunption. 

It happens*" otherudse, replied me opponents. 

It ought not^ said they. 

The more curious and intimate inquirers after Nature and Iter doings» 
thdugh they Went hand in hand a good way together, yet they all 
divided about the nose at last, almost as much as the faculty itself. 

They amicably laid it down that there was a just and geometrical 
arrangement and proportion of the several parts of the human frame to 
its several destinations, offices, and functions, which could nOt be , 
transgressed but within certain limits ; that Nature, though she sported, 
she sported within a certaip circle^ and they could not agree about the 
diameter of it. 

The logician stuck much closer to the point before them than any o£ 
the classes of the literati ; they began and ended with the word nose, 
and had it not been foi a prindfiit which one of the ablest 

of them ran his head against m the beginning of the combat, the whole 
controversy had been settled at once. 

A nose, argued the logician, cannot bleed without blood, and not 
only blood, but blood ciiculating m it, to supi'l> the i>henomenou with 
a* succession of drops — a stieam beii^ but a quicker succession of drops, 
that U included, said he. Now death, continued the logician, being 
notliing but the stagnation of the blood 

I deny the definition. Death is the se^mration of the soul from the 
body, said his antagonist. — Then we don’t agree about our weapon, 
said the logician,— Then there is an end of the dispute, replied the 
antagonist. 

The civilians were still more concise ; what they offered being more 
in the nature of a decree than a dispute. 

Such a monstrous nose, said they, had it been a true nose, could not 
possibly have been suffered in civibsociety, and if false,% impose upon 
society with such false signs and tokens was a still greater violation of 
its rights, and must have had still less mercy shown it. 

The only objection to this was, that if it proved anything, it proved 
the stranger’s nose was neither true nor false. 

This loft room for the controversy to go on. It was maintained by 
the advocates of the Ecclesiastic Court, tliat there was nothing to inhibit 
a decree, since the stranger, ca mero vtoitty had confessed he had 
been at the Piomontory of Noses, and had got one of the goodliest, &c* 
&c. To this it was answered it was impossible there should be such a 
place as the Promontory of Noffbs, and the learned be ignorant where it 
lay. The coin|ni!»sary of the Bishop ofStrasbui^ undertook the advo- 
cates’ part, and explained this matter in a treatise upon proverbial 
phrases, shoWing them that the Promontory of Noses was a mere 
allegoric expresnon, importing notnore than mat Nature had given him 
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8 long nose : in proof of which, with greU learnings he died the under- 
written anthoiitiesi* which had decided the point inoontestibly, had it 
not appeared that a dispute about some firancnues of dean and chapter 
lands had been determined by it nineteen years before. 

It happened^ I must not say unluckily for Truth, because thej were 
givine her a lift another way in so doing — that the two univeruties of 
Strasburg (the Lutheran, founded in the year 1538 by Jacobus Stunnius, 
counsellor of the Senate : and the Popish, founaed by Leopold, Arch- 
duke of Austria), were during all this time employing the whole depth 
of their knowl^ge (except just wKat the affair of the Abbess of 
Quedlingberg required) in determining the point of Martin Luther's 
damnation. 

The Popish doctors had undertaken to demonstrate d /nM that, 
from the necessary influence of the planets on the twenty-second day of 
October 1483— when the moon was in the twelfth house; Tupiter, 
Mars, and Venus in the third ; the Son, Saturn, and Mercury all got to- 
gether in the fourth— he must in cuuriie and unavoidably be a damned 
man, and that his doctrines, by a direct corollary, must be damned 
doctrines too. 

By inspection into his horoscope, where fife planets were in union all 
at once with Scorpio (in reading this my father would always shake his 
head) in the ninth house, which the Arabians allotted to religion, it 
appeared that Martin Luther did not care one sliver about the matter ; 
and that from the horoscope directed to the conjunction of lAars they 
made it plain likewise he must die cursing and blaspheming, with the 
^ blast of which his soul (being steeped in guilt) sailed before the wind in 
the lake of hell<fire. 

• The litile objection of tlie Lutheran doctors to this was, that it must 
certainly be the soul of another man, bom Octol>er 22, '83, which was 
forced to S.11I down before the wind m that manner, inasmuch as it 
appeared from the register of Islaben, in the county of Mansfcit, that 
Luther uas not born in the year 1483. but in ’84 ; and not on the 22nd 
day of October, but on the loih of November, the eve of Maitinmas- 
day, from whence he had the name of Martin. 

[I must break off my translation for a moment ; for if I did not, I 
know I should be no more able to shut my eyes in lied than the Abbess 
of Quedliiigbeig. It is to tell the reader that my father never read this 
passage of Slawkenbergius to my Uncle Toby but with triumph — not 
over my Uncle Toby, for he never opposed him in it, but over the 
whole world. 

Now you see, brother Toby, he would say, looking up, “that 
Christian names are not such indifferent things." Had Luther here been 
called by any other name but Martin, he would have been damned to 

* Nonnulli ex iiostratibus eadem loauendi formula utun. Quinimo et LxiguUe et 
Canonistz—Vtd. Parce Bar. e Ja5. in a. L. Provincial. Conttitut. de conjee, vid. VoU 
I. lb. 4, TituI, I, N. 7, qua ctiam in re conspir. On. de Promontorio Naa. Tickmack. 
fr, d. tit 3, fol. 189, passim. Vid. Glos. dc contrahend. empt, &c. necnon J, Scrudr, 
in cap. f refut. ff per totum. cum his cons. Kever. J. Tubal,, Smtent. et prov, 
cap 9, IT. II, 13 , obiter V. et bibrum, mi 'I'ltaide Terns et I^ras. Belg. ad finem, 
cum Comment. N. Bardy Bela. Vid. ^np. Argentotarent. de Antiq. Ecc. in Epitc. 
Archiv. fid. coll, per Van Jacobum Kninshoven Folio Argent. 1583, pnecip. ad finero, 
CMiibus add. Kebi^. ui L. obvetnre de Sienif. Nom. ff, foL et oe Jure, Gent, ec 
Civil, de protib. aliena feud, per federa, test John. Luxius iu larqlaBQiBU QUen velia 
vidca.s, de .\naly. cap. 1, 3, 3. Vid. Idea. 
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all eternity. Kot that 1 look apon Martiii, he would add, as a good 
name— 'far from it : ’tis something better tham a neutral, and but a little ; 
yet little as it is, you see it was of some service to him. 

My father knew the weakness of this prop to his hypothesis as well 
as the best logician could show him ; yet so strange is the weakness of 
man, at the same time as it fell in his way he could not for his life 
but make use of it ; and it was certainly for this reason, that though 
there are many stories of Hafen Slawkenbeigius’s decades full as enter* 
taitiing as this I am translating, yet there is not one amongst 4 hem 
which my father read over wfth half the delight ; it flattered two of his 
strangest hypotheses together — his names and his noses. I will be bold 
to say, he might have read all the books in the Alexandrian library, 
had not fate taken other care of them, and not have met with a book 
or a passage in one which hit two such nails as ^ese upon the head at 
one stroke. 

The two universities of Strasburg were hard tugging at this aflair of 
Luther’s navigation. The Protestant doctors had demonstrated t^t he 
had not sailed right before the wind, as the Popish doctors had pre- 
tended ; and as every one knew, there was no sailing full in the teeth 
of it, they were going to settle, in case he had mailed, how many points 
he was off— whether Martin had doubled tlie cape, or had fallen upon 
a lee<shore. And no doubt, as it was an inquiry of much edihcation, 
at least to those who understood this sort of navigation, they had gone 
on with it in spite of the size of the stranger’s nose, had not the size of 
the stranger's nose drawn off the attention of the world from what they 
were about. It was their business to follow. 

The Abbess of Qucdlingberg and hci four dignitaries was no stop, 
for the enormity of the stranger’s no‘'e running full as much in their 
fancies as their case of conscience. That kept cold. In a word, the 
printers were ordered to distribute th^ ii types — all controversies dropped. 

’Tvva'^ a sriuare cap with a silk tassel upon the crown of il — to a nut- 
shell — to have guessed on which side of the nose the two uni vci sides 
would split. 

“ ’Tis above reason,” cried the doctors on one side. 

'Tis below reason,” cried the others. 

“ ’Tis faith,” cried the one. 

“ ’Tis a fiddlestick,” said the other. 

*'*Tis possible,” cried the one. 

“ ’Tis impossible,” said the other, 

“ God’s power in infinite,” cried the Nosarians ; ** he can do anything.” 

*'He can do nothing,” replied the Autinosarians, ” which implies 
contradictions.” 

” He can make matter think,” said the Nosarians. 

”As certainly as you can make a velvet-cap out of a sow's ear,” 
replied the Antinosanans. 

” He cannot make tw’o and two five,” replied the Popish doctors. — 
“ ’Tis false,” said their other opponents. 

Infinite power is infinite power,” said the doctors who maintained 
reality ot the nose. — “It extends pnlytoall possible things,” re- 
plied the Lutherans. 

“By God in heaven,” cried the Popish doctors, *'he can make a 
nose if he thinks fit, as big at the steeple of Strasbu^.” 
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Now the steei>le of Strasburg being the biggest and the tallest church 
steeple to be seen in the whole worTdi the Antinosariims denied that 
a nose of 575 geometrical feet in length c0uld be wom-^t least by a 
middle-sized man. Tlie Popish doctors swore it could. — ^The Lutheran 
doctors said) No ; it coiild not.*’ 

This ai once started a new dispute, which they pursued a g^t way, 
upon the extent and limitation of the moral and natural aittibutes of 

. ..1-^ II.. 'T*! A ! - ^ — J 




Thoaias Aquinas to the devil. 

The stran^r’s nose was no more heard ‘of in the dispute ; it just 
served as a frigate to launch them into the gulf of school divinity, and 
then they all sailed before the wind. 

Heat is in proportion to the want of true knowledge. 

The controversy about the attributes, &c., instead of cooling, on the 
contrary, had inflamed the Strasburgers* imagination to a most inor- 
dinate degree. The less they undeisiood of the matter the greater was 
their wonder about it ; they weic left in nil the distresses of desire 
unsatisfied : saw tlicir doctors, the Parchmentarian*;, the BrasAaiians, 
the Turpcntaiians on the one side, the Popish doctors on the other, like 
Pantogruel and his^ompanions in quest of the ^cle of the bottle, all 
embarked and out of sight. 

The poor Sirasburgcis left upon the beach ! 

What was to be done? No delay — the uproar increased — every one 
in disorder— the city gates set o|)en. 

Unfortunate Strasburgers I was Acre in the storehouse of nature — 
was iheie in the lumber-rooms of learning— was there in the gicat 
ar-cnal of chance, one .single engine left undrawn for to torture your 
ctinosities and stretch your dedres which was not pointed by the hand 
of fate to jilay upon your hearts ? I dip not my pen into my ink to 
excuse the surrender of youraclves — ’tU to wj ite your panegyric. Show 
me a city .so maci latcd with e\peclalio:i, who ne.lhcr cat, nor dinnk, nor 
slept, nor prayed, nor hearkened to the calls either of religion or nature 
for seven-and-iwenty days together, who could have held out one day 
longer. 

On the twenty-eighth the courteous stranger bad promised to return to 
Str.'isburg. 

Seven thousand coaches (Slawkcnbcrgius must ceitainly have made 
some mistake in hispumeiiuil chaiacicr-)— 7, exx) coaches, 15,000 single- 
horse cliairs, 20,000 waggons, crowded as full as they could all hold 
with senators, coun.scllor'*, .syndic », beguincs, widows, wives, virgins, 
canon.s, concubines, .all in their co.achcs. The Abbess of Qucdlingl^rg, 
with the p!iores.s, tlie deancss, and ‘ub-cb.antress leailing liie procession 
in one coach, and tlic dean of Strasburg, with the four great dignitaries 
of his chapter on her left han<l, the rc-^l following higgledy-piggledy as 
they could — aomc on horseback, some on foot, some Ted, some driven, 
sonic down the Kliiiie, some: this way, some (hat— all set out at sunrise 
to meet the couiteuus stranger on the road. 

Haste we now towards the catastrophe of my talc. I say catastrophe 
(cries SlawkenbcTgius), inasimiclj as a tale, with parts rightly di»i.x>sed, 
not only rejoiceth i^audet) in the catastrophe and peripcitia of a 
drama, but rejoiceth, moreover, in all the essential and lutegml parts of 
it : it has its protasis, cpitasis, catastosis, its catastrophe or peripoitiaf 
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growing one out ^ the other in it in the order Arietode first plented 
3iem, without which a tal6 had better never be told at all, says Slaw- 
kenber^tts, but be kept to a man’s self. 

In all my ten tales, in all my ten decade^ have I, Slawkenbergius, 
tied down every tale of them as tightly to this rule as I have done this 
of the stranger and his nose. 

From his first parley with the sentinel to hlf leaving the city ^ Stras- 
burg, after pulling off his crimson satin pair of breeches, is the piwtasis 
or first entrance, where the characters of the persons dramatis are just 
touched in and the subject slightly begun. 

The epitasis, wherein the action is more fully entered upon and 
heightened, till it arrives at its state or height, called the catastasis, and 
which usually takes up the second and third act, is included within that 
busy period of my tale betwixt the first night's uproar about the nose to 
fhe conclusion of the trumpeter’s wife’s lectures upon it in the middle of 
the grand parade, and from the first embarking of the learned in the 
dispute to the doctors finally saiiing away and leaving the Strasburgers 
upon the beach in distress, is the catastasis, or the ripening of the inci- 
dents and passions for their bursting forth in ^he fifth act. 

This commences wifh the setting out of the Strasburgers in the 
Frankfort load, and terminates in unwinding the labyrinth and bringing 
the hero out of a state of agitation (as Aristotle calls it) to a state of rest 
and i^uietness. 

Tins, says Ilafen Slawkenberghw, constitutes the catastrophe or 
peripeitia of my tale, and that is the part of it I rm going to relate. 

We left the stranger behind the curtain a deep— he enters now upon 
the stage. 

** What dost thou prick up thy ears at ? — *tis nothing but a man upon a 
horse,” was the last word the strange uttered to his mule. It was not 
proper then to tell the reader that the mule took his master's word for 
it, and, without any more ifs or ands, let the traveller and his horse 
pass by. 

The traveller was hastening with all diligence to get to Strasburg 
that night. “What a fool am I,” said the stranger to himself, when 
he had rode about a league further, “ to think of getting into Strasburg 
this night. Strasburg, the great Strasburg ! Strasburg, the capit^ 
of all Alsatia ! Strasburg, an imperial city ! Sti^burg, a soverei^ 
state I Strasburg, ganisoned with five thousand of the best troops in 
all the world ! Alas ! if I was at the gates of Strasburg this moment, I 
could not gain admittance into it for a ducat — nay, a ducat and half. 
’Tis too much ; better go back to the last inn I passed than lie I know 
not where, or give I know not what.” — The traveller, as he made these 
reflections in his mind, turned his horse’s head about, and three minutes 
after the stranger had been conducted into his chamber he amved at 
the same inn. 

“We have bacon in the house,” said the host, “and bread and till 
eleven o’clock this night had three eggs in it ; but a stranger, who 
arrived an hour ago, has had them dress^ into an omelet, and we have 
nothing.” 

“ Alas 1 said the traveller, “ harassed as I am, I want nothing but 
a bed.” — “ 1 have one as soft as is in Alsatia,” said the host. 

**The stranger,” continuad he, should ^ve slept in it, for ’Us my 
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best bed, but upon the score of his nofe **— “ He has got a 

defittxion,” said the traveller. — “ Not that I know, ” cried the host ; 
** but ’lis a camp-bed, and Jacinta,*' said he, looking towards the maid, 
“ imaging there was not room in it to turn his nose in."—** Why so ?** 
cried the traveller, starting back. — ** It is so lung a nose," cri6d the 
host. Tlie traveller fixed nis eyes upon Jacinta, then upon the ground, 
kneeled' upon his right kiiee, had just got his hand laid upon his breast — 
** TWfle not with my anxiety,*’ said he, rising up again.— “ *Tis no 
triiie,’* said Jacinta, ** *tis the most glorious' nose .'"—The traveller fell 
upon his knee again, laid his hand upon his breast : ** Then," said he, 
looking up to heaven, **thou hast conducted me to the end of my 
piMmage. *Tis Diego ! " 

^e traveller was the brother of the Julia so often invoked that 
night by the stranger as he rode from Strasburg upon his mule, and 
was come, on her part, in que^t of him. He had accompanied his sister 
from Valladolid across the Pyrenean mountains through France, and 
had many an entangled skein to wind off m pursuit of him, through the 
many meanders and abnipt turnings of a lover’s thorny tracts. 

Julia had sunk under it. and had not lieen able to go a step further 
than to Lyons, where, with the many disquietudes of a tender heart, 
which all talk of but few feel, sbe sickened, but had just strength to 
write a letter to Diego ; and having conjuied licr brother never to see 
her face until he had found him out and put the letter in^o his hands, 
Julia took to her bed. 

Fernandez (for that was her brother's name), though the camp-bed 
was as soft os any one in Al.^acc, yet be could not shut his eyes in it. 
As soon as it was day he rose, and hearing Diego wa^ rken too^ he 
entered his cliamber, and discharged his sister’s commission.. 

The letter was as follows 


Seig. Diego, 

“ Wiiether my suspicions of your nose were justly excited or 
not, *tis not now to inquire ; it is enough I have not had firmness to 
put them to further trial. 

'* How could I know fo little of myself w'hen I sent my duenna to 
forbid your coming more under my lattice ? or how could 1 know so 
little <»f you, Diego, to imagine you would not have stayed one day in 
Valladolid to have given ease to my doubts? W.ns I to heabandone^ 
Diego, because I was deceived? or w-as it kind to take me at nty 
word, whether my suspicions were just or no, and leave me, as you dfd^ 
a prey to much uncertainty and sorrow ? 

“ In what manner Julia has res#*nted this, my brother, when he puts 
this letter into your hands, will tell you. He will tell you in how few 
moments she repented of the rash message she had sent you, in what 
frantic haste she dew to her lattice, and how many days and night* 
together she leaned immovably upon her elbow, looking through it 
towards the way which Diego was wont to come. 

He will tell you, when she heard of your departure, how her spiriti 
deserted her, how her heart sickened, how piteously she mourned, 
•how low she hung her head. O Die^ 1 bow many weary iteps hai 
my brother’s pity M me by the hand, languishing, to trace out yom I 
bow far has desire carried me beyoad itrengUi 1 and how eft nave I 
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fainted by the way, and sunk into his arms, with only power to cry 
out, ‘O my Diego r 

** If the gentleness of your carriage has not belied your hiart, you 
will fly to me almost as fast as you ded from me. ILaste as jrou will, 
you will arrive but to see me expire. 'Tis a bitter draughtf Diego, 
but ohl ’tis embittered still more by dying 


She could proceed no further. 

Slawkenbergius supposes the word intended was unconvinad^ but her 
strength would not enable her to finish her letter. 

The heart of the courteous Diego overflowed as he read the letter. 
He ordered hi^ mule forthwith, and Fernandez’s horse to be saddled. 
And as no vent in prose is equal to that of poetry in such conflicts, 
chance, which as often directs us to remedies as to diseases, having 
tlirown a piece of charcoal into the window, Diego availed himself of 
it, and whilst the ostler was getting ready his mule, he eased his mind 
against tlie wall as follows 


ODE. 

Harsh and untuncfiil are the notes of love 
IfnlcNS riy Julia strikes the key. 

Her hand alone can touch the part, 

Whose dulcet movement charms the heart, 

And gu\ erns all the man with s} ri pathetic Sway. 

SECONU. 

O Julia ! 

The lines were very natural, for thev were nothing at all to the pur- 
pose, says Slawkenbcigius, and ’tis a pity there were no mtve of them. 
But whether it was that Signor Diego w.is slow in composing verses, or 
the ostler quick in saddling mules, is not averred. Certain it was that 
Diego’s mule and Fernandez’s horse were ready at the door of the inn 
before Diego was ready for his second stanza. So, without staying to 
finish his ode, they both mounted, sallied forth, passed the Rhine, 
traversed Alsace, shaped their course towards Lyons, and before the 
Strasburgers and the Abbess of Quedlingberg had set oui on their 
cavalcade, had Fernandez, Diego, and his Julia ciossed the Pyrenean 
mountains and got safe to Valladolid. 

’Tis needless to inform the geographical reader that when Diego 
was in Spain it was not possiUe to meet the courteous stranger in 
the Frankfort road. It is enough to say that of all restless desires, 
curiosity being the strongest, the Strasburgers felt the full force of it, 
and that for tlirec days and nights they were tossed to and fro in the 
Frankfort road with the tempestuous fury of this passion before they 
could submit to leiuin home; when, alas! an event was prepared 
for them, of all others the most grievous that could befall a free 
people. 

As this revolution of the Strasburgers’ affairs is often spoken of and 
little understood, ** I will in ten words,” says Slawkenbergius, “ give 
the world an explanation of it, and with it put an end to my tale.” 

Everybody knows of the grand ** System of Uni verbal Monarchy,” 
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wrote bv order of Monsieur Colbert, and put in manuscript into the 
hands of Louis XIV, in the year i6d^ 

’Tis as well known that one branch out of many of that system was 
the getting possession of Strasburg, to favonr an entrance at all times 
into Suabia, in order to disturb the quiet of Geonany ; and that, in 
consequence of this plai^ Strasbuig unhappily at length fell into their 
hands. 

It is the lot of few to trace out the true springs of this and such like 
revolutions. The vulgar look too high for them ; statesmen look too 
low. Truth, for once, lies in the middle. 

What a fatal thing is the popular pride of a free city 1 cries one his- 
torian. The Strasburgers deemed it a diminution of tneir^ freedom to 
receive an imperial garrison, and so fell a prey to a French one. 

The fate, says another, of the Strasburgers may be a warning to afl 
free people to save their money. They anticipated Iheii revenues, 
brought themselves under taxes, exhausted their strength, and iii the 
end ^came so weak a people, they had not strength to keep their 
g.'ites shut, and so the French pushed them open. 

*' Alas ! alas!” cries Slawkenbergius, ** ^was not the French, 'twas 
curiosity pushed them open. The French, indeed, who arc ever upon 
the catch, when they saw the Strasburgers, men, women, and clul- 
(Iren, all marched out to the strangciS nu^e, each man followed 

In', own, and marched in.” 

Trad • and manufacluicj have decayed and graduillv giown dowu cvci 
since, Imt not liom any cau>c which commcicial hea ..■> haVw a^.igned, 
fot It is OAing to tiii-^ o, ly tn it ru^C'. hi\c c\it so run in their heads, 
thit the l^irasburcci'. c mid not follow their business. 

Ahs! alas 1” cries blawkcnbcrgius, making an exclamation, ”it is 
not the first, and 1 fear will not be Uie last fortress that has been either 
won or lost by noacs.” 


TUB bND or SLAWKENUERCIUS'S TALE. 


CHAPTER I. 

With all this learning upon noses running iicriwtaally in my father's 
fancy, with so many f.rmily piojudiccs, and ten decades of such tiles 
ninning on for ever along with tin m, how was it possible, with such 
cxijuisitc — was u a true nose?— that a man with such exquisite 
feelings as my father hatl could bear the shock .at all lielovv siaiis, or 
indeed above stairs, in any other i^osture but the very posture I have 
dc‘-cnbed. 

Throw yourself down upon the bed a dozen times, taking care only to 
place a looking-glass first in a chair on one side of it before you do it. 
— But was the stranger’s nose a true nose, or was jt a false one ? — 

To tell that beforehand, madam, would be to do injury to one of the 
best tales in the Christian world ; and that is the tenth of the tenth 
decade, which immediately follows this. 

** 'Hus talc,” cried Slawkenbergius, somewhat exultingly, ** has beeii 
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reserved by me fbr the concluding tale of my woik, knowing nglil well 
that whbn 1 shall have told it, and my reader shall have read it wough, 
*twould be even high time for .both of us to sliut up the book, inas- 
much,*’ continues Slawkenbergius, “ as 1 know of no tale which could 
possibly ever go down after it” 

’Tis a tale indeed ! 

This sets out with the first interview in the inn at Lyons, when Fer- 
nandez left the courteous stranger and bis sister Julia alone in her 
chamber, and is over-written, 

THE INTRICACIES OF DIEGO AND JULIA. 

• 

Heaven^! thou art a strange creature, Slawkenl>ergius ! What a 
whimsical view of the involutions of the heait of woman hast thou 
opened ! how this can ever be tianslated! and yet if this specimen of 
Slau kenbergius’s tales and the exqiiisiteness of his moial should please 
the woild, translated shall a couple of volumt^ be, Lise how tins Can 
ever be translated into good English I have no sort of conception. 
There seems in some ^lassages to want a sixth sense to do it rightly. 
What can heme n by the lamlicnt pupilabilit) of slow, low, dry chat, 
five notes below i ic nitural tone, which yen know, madam, is little 
moie than a whisper^ The moment I pio n d the woids, I could 
perceive an attempt towards a vibra on lu tbc lungs about the region 
of the lie^rt The bum made no at. know 1 o^incnt. There’s often no 
good luula t'lnding betwixt them. I Lit a^ ii I understood it. I had 
no ideas. The movement could not b< without cause. I’m lost. I can 
make nothing of it, unless, may it please your worships, the voice in that 
case being little nnuo than awhispei, unavoidably foices the eyes to 
approach, not only within sh inches of c.ath other, but to look into the 
pupils is not that dangerous^ But it can’t be avoided, foi to look up 
to the ceiling, in that case the two chins unavoidably meet ; and to look 
dow'ii into cadi othei’s laps, the foreheads come into immediate contact, 
which at once pul. an end to the conference — I mean to the sentiment^ 
part of it. What is left, madam, is not worth stooping for. 


CHAPTER IT. 


My father lay stretched across tl)e b^, as still as if the hand of death 
had pushed him down, fpr a full hour and a {iklf, before he began to 
play upon the fioof with the toe of that foo( which bung over the bed- 
side ; my Uncle Toby's heart was a pound lighter for it. In a fc'w 
moments, his left hand came to its feeling— ‘he thrust it a little m^re 
within the valance, drew up his hand, when he had done, into his 
bosom^gave a “Ilem 1 ” My good Uncle Toby, with infinite pleasure, 
answered it ; and-full gladly would have ingrafts a sentence of consola^ 
tion upon the opening it afforded ; but having no talents, as 1 said, that 
way, and fearing, moreover, that he might set out with something which 
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might* make a bad matter worse, he contented himself with resting his 
chin placidly upon the cross of his cratch. 

Now, whether the compression shortened my Uncle Toby’s face into 
a more pleasurable oval, or that the philanthropy of his heart, in 
seeing his brother beginning to emerge out of the sea of his afflictions, 
had braced up his muscles, so that the compression upon his chin only 
doubled the beni^ity which was there befor^ is not hard to decide. 
My father, in turning his eyes, was struck with such a {|leam of sun- 
shine in his face as melted down the soUenness of his grief in a 
moment. 

He broke silence as follows. 


I CHAPTER III 

“Did ever man, brother Toby,** cried my father, raising bimsdf upon 
his elbow, and turning himself round to the opposite side of the bed, 
where my Uncle Toby was sitting in his old fringed chair, with 
his chin resting upon his crutch — “did ever a poor unfortunate man, 
brother Toby/’ cned my father, “receive so many lashes?*’ — “The 
most I ever saw given," quoth my Uncle Toby (nnijing the bell 
at the bed’s head for Trim), “ was to a grenadier, I think, in M’Kay’s 
regiment.** 

Had my Uncle Toby shot a bullet through my father’s heart, he 
could not have fallen down with his nose upon the quilt more 
suddenly. 

“ Bless me ! ” said my Uncle Toby. 


* CHAPTER IV. 

Was it MTCay*s regiment,” quoth my Uncle Toby, “where the poor 
grenadier was so unmercifully whipped at Bruges about the ducats?” — “O 
Christ ! he was innocent,” cried Trim, with a deep sigh. " And he was 
whip])ed, may it please your honour, almost to dcath’^ door. They had 
better have snot him outright, as he begged, and he had TOne directly 
to heaven, for he was as innocent as your honour.’* — “ f thank thee, 
Trim,” quoth my Uncle Toby. — “ I never think of his,” continued Trim, 

and my poor brother Tom’s misfortunes — for we were all three school- 
fellows— but I cry like a coward.” — “ Tears are no proof of cowardice, 
Trim ; I drop them oftimes m^Ifi” cried my Uncle Toby. — “ 1 know 
your honour does,” replied Trim, ** and so 1 am not ashamed of it my- 
self. But to think, may it please your honour/' continued Trim, a tear 
stealing into the corner of his eye as he spoke, ** to think of two virtuous 
lads, with hearts as warm in their bodies and as honest m God could 
make them, the children of honest people, going forth with gallant 
^irits to seek their fortunes in the world, and toll into such evils t 
Poor Tom 1 to be tortured upon a rack for nothing but marrying a Jew’s 
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widow wlio sold sausages! Honest Dick Johnson’s soul to be sconrced 
out of his body fur the ducats another man put into his knapsack t Oh, 
these are misfortunes I ** cried Trim, pulling out his handkerchief, 

these are misfortunes, may it please your honour, worth lying down 
and crying over.” 

My father could not help blushing. 

“T would be a pity, Trim,” quoth my Uncle Toby, “ thou shouldst 
ever feel sorrow of thy own, thou fcelest it so ten<lcrly for others.” — 
“ Alack-a-day,” replied the corporal, brightening up his face, “ your 
honour knows I have neither wife or child. I can have no sorrows in 
this world.” My father could not help smiling. “As few as any 
man, 'I rim,” replied my Uncle Toby ; “nor can I see how a fellow 
of thy light heart can suffer but from the distress of poverty in thy old 
age, when thou art past all services, Trim, and thou hast outlived thy 
friends.” — “ An’ please your honour, never fear,” replied Trim cheerily. 
— ** But I would have thee never fear, Trim ” replied my uncle. “ And 
therefore,” continued my Uncle Toby, throwing down his crutch, and 
getting up upon his legs as he uttered the word therefore^ “ in recom- 
pense, Trim, of thy long fidelity to me, and that goodness of thy heart I 
have had such proofs of, whilst thy master is worth a shilling thou shall 
never ask elsewhere. Trim, for a penny.” — Trim attempted to thank 
my Uncle Toby, but had not power. Tears trickled down his cheeks 
faster than he could wipe them off. He laid his hand upon his bre.ast, 
made a bow to the giound, and shut the door. 

“ I have left Trim my bowling-green,” cried my Uncle Toby My 
father smiled. “ I have left him, moreover, a pension,” continued my 
Uncle Toby. My father looked grave. 


CHAPTER V. 

” Is this a fit time,” said my father to himself, “ to talk of pensions and 
grenadiers ? ” 


CHAPTER VI. 

When my Uncle Toby first mentioned the grenadier, my father, I 
said, fell down with his nose flat to the quilt, and as sudiienly as if 
my Uncle Toby had shot him. But it was not added that every other 
member of my father instantly relapsed, with his nose, info the same 
precise attitude in which he lay first described. So that when Corporal 
Trim left the room, and my father found himself disposed to rise off the 
bed, he had all the little preparatory movements to run over again 
before he could do it. Attitudes are nothing, madam ; ’tis the tnSttC- 
tion from one attitude to another, like the preparation and resolution of 
the discord into harmony, which is all in all. 

For which reason my father played the same jig over again with his 
toe upon the floor, gave a “ Hem,” raised himself up upon his elbow, 
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and was just beginning to address himself to my Uncle Toby, when 
recollecting the unsuccessfulness of his first effort in that attitude, 
he got up upon his legs, and in making the third turn across the 
room, he stopped short before my Uncle Toby, and laying the three 
first fingers of his right hand in the palm of his left, and stooping a 
little, he addressed himself to my Uncle Joby as follows. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

** When I reflect, brother Toby, upon man, and take a view of that 
dark side of him which represents his life as open to so many causes 
of trouble— when I consider, brother Toby, how oft we eat the bread 
of affliction, and that we are bora to it, ns to the portion of our in* 
heritancc— ” — “ I was bom to nothing/* quoth my Uncle Toby, 
interrupting my father, “but my commission/' — “Zooks I” said my 
father, “did not my uncle leave you a hundred and twenty pounds a 
year?” — “What could I have done without it?’’ replied my Uncle 
Toby. — “ That’s another concern,” said my father, testily. “But I say, 
Toby, when one runs over the catalogue of all the cross reckoning 
and sorrowful items with which the heart of man is overcharged, 
’tis wonderful by what hidden resources the mmd is enabled to stand 
it out and bear itself up as it does against the impositions laid upon 

our nature '* — “ Tis by the assistance of Almighty God,** cried my 

Uncle Toby, looking up, and pressing the palms of his hands close 
together— tis not from our own strength, brother Shandy. A sentinel 
in a wooden sentry-box might as well pretend to stand it out against a 
detachment of fifty men. We are upheld by the grace and the assistance 
of tlie Best of Beings.” 

“ That is cutting the knot, said my father, “ instead of untying it. 
But give me leave to lead you, brother Toby, a little deeper into this 
Itaystery.” 

“With all my heart,” replied my Uncle Toby. 

My father instantly exchanged the attitude he was in for thqt in 
which Socrates is so finely painted by Raphael in his School of Athens, 
which your connoisseurship knows is so exquisitely imagined that even 
the particular manner of the reasoning of Crates is expressed by it ; 
for he holds the forefinger of his left hand between the forefinger and 
the thumb of his right, and seems as if he was saying to the libertine he 
is reclaiming, “ You grant me this and this ; and this and thi.s 1 don’t 
ask of you — they follow of themselves in course.” 

So stood my father, holding fast his forefinger betwixt his finger and 
his thumb, and reasoning with my Uncle Toby as he sat in nis old 
firinged chair, valanced around with parti-coloured worsted bobs. O 
Garrick 1 what a rich scene of this would thy exquisite powers make ; 
and how gladly would 1 write such another, to avail mystU' of thy 
immortality and secure my own behind it 1 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

** Though man is of all others the most curious vdiiclei** said my 
father, ** yet at the same time *tis of so slight a frame, and so totterindy 
put together, that the sudden jerks and urd jostUngs it unavoidably 
meets with in this rugged joum^, would overset and teai;^ to pieces a 
dozen times a day, was it not, brother Toby, that there is a secret 
spring within us.” — “Which spring,” said my Uncle Toby, “ I take to 
be religion.” — “Will that set my child’s nose on?” cried my father, 
letting go his finger, and striking one hand against the other.— It 
makes everything striiight for us,” answered my Uncle Toby.— 
“Figuratively speaking, dear Toby, it may, for aught I know,” said 
my father ; “but the spring I am speaking of is great and elastic 
power within us of counterbalancing evil, which, like a secret spring in 
a well-ordered machine, though it cannot prevent the shock, at least it 
imposes upon our sense of it.” 

“Nq^, my dear brother,” said my father, replacing his forefinger 
as he was coming closer to the point, “ had my child arrived safe into 
the world, unmastyred in that precious part of him— fanciful and extrava- 
gant as I may ap^ar to the world in my opinion of Christian names, 
and of that magic bias which good or bad names irresistibly impress 
upon our characters and conducts— heaven is witness, that in the 
warmest transnorts of my wishes for the prosperity of my child, 1 
never once wisned to crown his head with more glory and honour than 
what George or Edward would have spread around it. 

“ But al» ! ” continued my father, “as the greatest evil has befallen 
him, 1 must counteract and undo it with the greatest good. 

“He shall be christened Trismegistus, brother.” 

“ I wish it may answer,” replied my Uncle Toby, rising up. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“What a chapter of chances,” said my father, turning himself about 
upon the first landing, as he and my Uncle Toby were going down 
stairs, “ what a long chapter of chances do the events of this world lay 
open to us. Take pen and ink in hand, brother Toby, and calculate it 
fairly.” — “ I know no more of calculations than this balluster,” said my 
Uncle Toby, striking short of it with his crutch, and hitting my father 
a desperate blow souse upon his shin-bone.— “ ’Twas a hundred toono,” 
cried my Uncle Toby. — “ I thought,” quoth my father, rubbing his shin, 
“you had known nothing of calculations, brother Toby.”— “*Twps a 
mere chance,” said my Uncle Toby. — “ Then it adds one to the chaptati” 
replied my father. 

The double success of my father’s repartees tickled off the pain of his 
shin at once. It was well it so fell out — chance again !— or the world to 
this day had never known the subject of my father’s calculation ; to 
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guess lt| there''im no dkance. What a Icteky chapter of t^noes has this 
turned out ! for it has* saved me the trouble ot writing One express, 
and in truth 1 have enough already upon my hands without it; Have not 
I promised the world a chapter of knots $ two chapters upon the right 
and the wrong end of a woman ; a chapter upon whiskers ; ^ chapter 
upon wishes ; a chapter of noses ?— no, 1 have done that— 4 chapter 
upon my Uncle Tobv*s modesty? to say nothing of a chapter upon 
chapters, which I will finish before I sleep. By my great grandfather's 
whiskers, I shah never get half of ’em trough this year. 

*‘Take petfhnd ink in hand, and calculate it fairly, brother Toby,” 
said my father, *' and It will turn out a million to one that of all parts 
of the body the edge of the forceps should have the ill luck just to fall 
upon and break down that one oart which should brbak down the 
fortunes of our house with it.” * 

“ It might have been worse,” replied ipy Uncle Toby. 


CHAPTER X. 

Is It nol a shame to moke two chapters of what passed in going down 
one pair of stairs ? — for we are got no further yet thatfthe first landing, 
and there are fifteen more steps down to the TOttom ; and, for aught I 
know, as my father and my Uncle Toby are in a talking humour, there 
may be as many chapters as steps. Let that be as it wHl, sir, I can no 
more help it than my destiny. A sudden impulse comes across me t 
** Drop the curtain. Shandy.” I drop it ** Strike a line here across 
the paper, Tristram.” I strike it ; and hey for a new chapter. 

The deuce of any other rule have I to govern myself by in this affair ; 
and if I had one— as I do all things out of all rule — I would twist it 
and tear it to pieces, and throw it into the fire when I had done. Am 
I warm ? I am, and the cause demands U. A pretty story I Is a man 
to follow rules, or rules to follow him ? 

Now this, you must know, being my chapter upon chapters, which I 
promised to write before I went to sleep, I thought it meet to ease my 
conscience entirely before I lay down by telling the world all I knew 
about the matter at once. Is not this ten times better than to set out 
dogmatically w ith a sententious parade of wisdom, and telh^g the world 
a story of a roasted horse ; that chapters relieve the mind ; that they 
assist or impose updn the imagination ; and that in a work of this 
dramatic cast they are as necessary as the shifting of scenes ; with fifty 
other cold conceits, enough to exiingjiish the fire which roasted him. 
O ' but to understand this — which is a puff at the fire of Diana’s temple — 
you must read Londnus. Read away. If yon are not a jot the wiser 
by reading him the first time over, never fear, read him again. 
Avicenna and Licetus read Aristotle’s metaphysics forty times through 
apiece, and never understood a single word. But mark l^ie conse- 
quence. Avicenna turned out a desperate writer aUall kinds ot writing, 
for he uTote books de omni scHbtU; and for Licetns (Fortunio), thou^ 
all the world knows he was bom a foetus, of no more than five inches 
and a half m length, yet be grew to that astonishing height in hterature 
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as to write a book with a title as long as himself — the lea^il know 1 
lean hU Gonhpsychanthropologia upon the oi^ln of the humaii $901. 

So much for my chapter upon chapfersi wliich I, hold to be the best 
chapter in my whole work ; and, take my yrord, whocYcr reads it is full 
as well employed as in pi^^g straws. 


CHAPTER XI. 

**Wr shall bring all things to rights,** said my fauicr, Mriiuig 111^ luot 
upon the first step from the landing. **Tins Trismegistu^** continued 
my father, drawing his leg back; and turning to my Uncle Toby, ** was 
the greatest (Toby) of all earthly beings, lie was the greatest king, the 
greatest lawgiver, the greater philos^her, and the greatest priest—^** 
— “And engineer,*’ said my Uncle Toby. 

*lln course,** said my father. 


CHAPTER XII. 

And how does your mistress ?** cried my father, taking the same step 
over again from the landing, and calling to Susannah, whom he saw 
passing by the foot of the stairs with a huge pincushion in her hand. 
“ How docs your mistress? '* — “ As well,** said Susannah, tripping by, 
but without looking up, *‘as can be expected.” — “ What a fool am 1 1 '* 
said my father, drawing his leg back again. “ Let things be as they 
will, brother Toby, *tis ever the precise answer : and how is the child, 
pray ?”— No answer. — “And where is Dr. Slop?” added my father, 
raising his voice aloud and looking over the ballusters. Susannah was 
out of hearing. 

“Of all the liddles of a married life,** said my father, crossing tbe 
landing, in order to set liis back against the wall whilst he propounded 
it to my Uncle Toby, “of all the puzzling riddles,** said he, •*in a 
married state — of which you may trust me, brother Toby, there are 
mor^ asses* loads than all Job*s stock of asses could have carried — there 
is not one that has more intricacies in it than this, that from the very 
moment the mistress of the house is brought to bed, every female in it, 
from my lady’s gentlewoman down to the cinder- w.ench, becomes an 
inch taller for it, and give themselves more airs upon that single inch 
than all their other inches put tdgether.** 

“ I think rather,** replied my Uncle Toby, ** that *tis we who sink an 
inch lower. If 1 meet but a woman with child — I do it — *tis'*k heavy 
tax upon that half of our fellow-creatures, brother Shandy,** said 
my Uncle Toby — “’tis a piteous burden upon ’em,** continued he, 
shaking his head. — “Yes, yes, ’tis a patnful thing,” said mymmr> 
shaking his head too^but certainly, since shaking of heads came into 
fa^^hion, never did two heads shake together in concert from two sudi 
different springs. 
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** God bless ) ’em «U,” said my Uncle Toby and my fiitber, each 
** Deuce take) to himself. 


CHAPTER Xliy. 

Hallo I you chairman ! here’s sixpence->do step into that booksdler’s 
shop and call nte a day-tall critic. I am very willing to mve any one of 
’em a crown to help me with his tackling to get my father and my 
Uncle Toby off the stairs, and to put them to bed. 

'Tis even high time ; for except a short nap which they bolli got 
whilst Trim was boring the jackboots,* tnd which, by-the>by, did my 
father no sort of good upon the score of t^ bad hinge, they have not 
else shut their eyes since nine hours beforerhe time that Dr. Slop was 
led into the back-parlour in that dirty pickle by Obadiah. 

Was every day of my life to be as busy a day as this, and to take up- 
truce ^ 

I will not finish that sentence till I have made an observation upon 
the strange state of affairs between the reader and myself, just as things 
stand at present, an observation never applicable before to any one 
biographical writer since the ci cation of the world, but to myself, and I 
believe will never hold good to any other until its final destruction, and 
therefore for the very novelty of it alone, it must be worth your wor- 
ships attending to. 

1 am this month one whole year older than I was this time twelve- 
month ; and having got, as you perceive, almost into the middle of my 
fourth volume, and no farther than to my first day’s life, *tis demonstra- 
tive tliat I have thiee hundred and sixty-four days more life to write 
just now than when 1 first set out ; so that instead of advancing, as a 
common wnter, in my work, with what I have been doing at it, on the 
contrary, I am just thrown so many volumes back. Was every day of 
roy life to be as )^sy a day as this — (and why notn^) — and the transac- 
tions and opinions of it to take up as much description — (and for what 
reason should they be cut shoit> as at this rate 1 sliould just live 364 
times faster than 1 should write) — it must follow, an’ please your wor- 
ships, that the more 1 write, the more 1 shall have to write ; and con- 
sequently, the more your worships read the more -your worships will 
have to read. 

Will this be good for youi wor-»hips’ eyes ? 

It will do well for mine ; and were it not that my opinions will be 
the death of me, I perceive I shall lead a fine life of it out of this self- 
same life of mine ; or, in other words, shall lead a couple of line hves 
together. 

As foi* the proposal of twelve volumes a-ycar, or a volume a month, 
it no mv alters my prospect : write as I whII, and rush as I may into 
the middle of things, as Horace advises, 1 shall never overtake myself. 
Whipped and driven to the last pinch, at the worst L shall have one day 
tlie start of mv pen, and one day is enough for two volumes^ and two 
volumes w ill be enough for one year. 

Heaven prosper the manufactuiers of paper under this propUioat 
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1 ‘^ign whkit is now opened to us, as 1 trust its providenco will prosper 
everythin;; else in it tnnt is taken in hand. 

As for the propagation of geese, 1 dve myself no concern : nature is 
all-bountiful. I shall never want tods to work with. 

So then, friend, you have got my father and my Uncle Toby off the 
stairs, and seen them to bed. And how did you manage it? You 
dropped a curtain at the stairs foot. I thought you had no other way 
for It. Here’s a crown for your trouble. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

“Then reach me my breeches off the diair,” said my father to 
Susannah. — “There’s not -a moment’s time to dress you, sir,” ciied 

Susannah; “the child is as bhick in the face as my ” — “As your 

what?” said my father; for, like all oialors, he was a dear searcher 
into comparisons. — “Bless me, sir,” said SusannslL “the child’s in a 
fit.” — “And where’s Mr. Yorick?” — “Never where he should be,” 
said Susannah ; “ but his curate’s in the dresSing-room, svith the child 
upon his arm, waiting fur the name ; and my mistress bid me run aa 
fast as I could to know, as Captain Shandy is the godfather, vhethci it 
should not be called after him.” 

“ Were one sure,” said my father to himself, scratching his eyebrow, 
“ that the child was expiring, one might as well compliment my 
brother Toby as not, and ’twould bt a pity, in such a case, to throw 
away so great a name as Tnsmegistus upon him. But he m:^ recover. 

“ No, no,” said my father to Susannah, “ I’ll get up.’’ — “There’s no 
time,’^ cried Susannah, “the child’s as black as my shoe.” — “Trisme- 
gistus,” said my father, “ But stay ; thou art a leaky vessel, Susannah,” 
added my father ; “ canst thou carry Tnsmegistus in thy head the length 
of the gallery without scattering ? ” — ‘ ‘ Can 1 ?” cried Susannah, shutting 
the door in a huff. — W she can. I’ll be shot,” said my father, bouncing 
out of bed in the dark, and groping for his breeches. 

Susannah ran with all speed along the gallery. 

My father made all possible speed to find his breeches. 

Susannah got the start and kept it. “ 'Tis Tris something,” cried 
Susannah. — “ There is no Christian name in the world,” said the curate, 
“beginning with Tiis but Tristram.” — “Then 'tis Tristram-gistus,” 
quoth Susannah. 

“There is no gistus to it, noodle; ’tis my own name,” replied the 
curate, dipping his hand as he spoke into the basin. “ Tristram,” said^ 
he, &c. &c. So Tristram was I called, and Tristram shall I be to tha 
day of my death. 

My father followed Susannah with his nightgown across his arm, 
with nothing more than his breeches on, fastened through haste with 
but a single button, and that button through haste thrust only ludynto 
the buttondiole. 

“ She has not forgot the name,” cried my father, half opening the 
door.— “No, no,” said the curate, with a tone of intelligence. — “And 
the child is letter,” cried Susannah,—'* And hoW does your mistress ?” 
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— *‘As well,** said Susannah, “as can be expected.**— Pish ! ** said 
my father, the button of his breeches slipping out of the button-hole. 
So that whether the interjection was levelled at Susannah, or the button- 
hole — whether “ Pish *' was an interjection of contempt or an interjection 
of modesty is a doubt, and must be a doubt till I shall have time to write 
the three following favourite chapters ; that is, my chapter of chamber* 
maids, my chapter of pishes, and my chapter of button-holes. 

All the light 1 am able to give tne rtsidtr at present is this, that the 
moment my father cried Pim ! “ he whisked himself about, and with 
his breeches held up by one hand, and his nightgown thrown across 
the arm of the other, he returned ^ong tlie gidlery to bed, something 
slower than he came. 


CHAPTER XV. 

I WISH 1 could write a chapter upon sleep. 

A fitter occasion could never have presented itself than what this 
moment offer'., when all the curtains of the family are drawn, the candles 
put out, and no creatuic’s eyes aic open but a single one — for the other 
has been shut these twenty years— of my mother's nurse* 

It is a fine subject! 

And yet, as fine as it is, I would undertake to write a dozen chapters 
upon button-holes, both quicker and with more fame, than a single 
chapter upon this. 

Button-noles ! Tliere is something lively in the very idea of *em ; 
and trust me, when I get among ’em, you gentry with great beards, 
look as grave as you will, I'll make merry work with my button-holes ; 
1 shall have ’em all to myself — ’tis a maiden subject — I shall run foul 
of no man’s wisdom or fine sayings in it. 

But for sleep, I know I shall make nothing of it before I begin. I 
am no dab at your fine sayings, in the first place ; and in the next 
place, I cannot for my soul set a grave face upon ft bad matter, and tell 
the world ’tis the refuge of the unfortunate, the enfranchisement of the 
prisoner, the downy lap of the hoi)elcss, the weary, and the broken- 
hearted ; nor could I set out with a he in my mouth, by affirming that 
of all the soft and delicious functions of our nature, by which the great 
Author of it, in IIis bounty, has been pleased to recompense the suffer- 
ings wherewith llis justice and His good pleasure has wearied us, that 
this IS the chiefest fl know pleasures worth ten of it) ; or what a happi- 
ness it is to man, when the anxieties and passions of the day are over, 
and he hes down upon his back, that his soul shairbe so seated within 
him that, whichever way she turns her eyes, the heavens shall look 
calm and sweet above her; — no desire, or fear, or doubt that troubles 
the air, nor any difficulty past, present, or to come, that the imagina- 
tion may not pass over witliout offenoe in that sweet secession. 

“ God’s blessing,” s.iid Sancho Panza, “ be upon the man who firit 
invented this self-same thing called sleep ; it covers a man all over like 
a cloak.” Now, there is more to me in this, and it speaks warmer to 
my heart and affections, than all the dissertations squeezed out of the 
heads of the learned together upon the subject 
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Not that I altogether disapprove of what Montaigne advancer Qpon it 
— 'tis admirable in its way (1 quote by memory). 

"The world enjoys other pleasures” says he, ‘*as they do that of 
sleep, without tasting or feeling it as it slips and passes by. We should 
stucfy and ruminate upon it in order to render proper thanks to Him 
who grants it to us. For this end I cause myself to be disturbed in my 
sleep, that I may the better and more sensibly relish it.’* " And jret I 
see few,** says he again, ** who live with less sleep when need requires. 
My body is capable of a firm but not of a violent and sudden agitation. 
I evade, of late, all violent exercises. I am never weary with walking, 
but from my youth I never liked to ride upon pavements. I love to lie 
hard and alone, and even without my wife.” This last word may stagger 
the faith of the world; but remember, *‘La vraisemblance (as Bayle 
says m the affair of Liceti) n’est pas toujours ducCtd de la veritd.* And 
50 much for sleep. ” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

** If my wife will but venture him, brother Toby, Trismegistus shall be 
dressed and brought down to us whilst you and I are getting our break- 
fasts together. tell Susannah, Obadiah, to step here.** 

^ She is run upstairs,*’ answered Obadinh, " this very instant, sobbing 
and Giving and wringing her hands as if her heart would break.’* 

" We shall have a rare month of it,** said my father, tummg his head 
from Obadiah and looking wistfully in my Uncle Toby's face for some 
time ; “we shall have a devilish month of it, brother Toby,’* said my 
father, setting his arms akimbo, and shaking his head ; “ fire, water, 
women, wind, brother Toby ! ’*— " *Tis some misfortune,” quoth my 
Uncle Toby.—" That it is,” cried my father, “ to have so many jarring 
elements breaking loose, and riding triumph in every comer of a gentle- 
man’s house. Little boots it to the peace of a family, brother Toby, 
that you and I possess ourselves, and sit here silent and unmoved whilst 
such a storm is whistling over our heads.” 

** And what’s the matter, Susannah ?” — " They have called the child 
Tristram, and my mistress is just got out of an hysteric fit about it.” — 
"No I”— "’Tis not my fault,” said Susannah; "I told him it was 
Tristmm-gistus.” 

" Make tea for youtself, brother Toby,** said my father, taking down 
his hat ; but how different from the sallies |nd agitations of voice and 
members which a common reader would imagine I 
For he spake in the sweetest modulation, and took down his hat 
with the genteelest movement of limbs that ever affliction harmonized 
and attuned together. 

" Go to the bowling-green for Coiporal Trim,” said my Unde Toby, 
speaking to Obadiab as soon as my uther left the room. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

When the misfortune of my nose fell so heavily upon my father’s 
head, 'the reader remembers that he walked instantly upstairs, and cast 
himself down upon the bed ; and from hence, unless he has a great 
insight into human nature, he will be apt to expect a rotation of the 
same ascending and descending movements from him upon this misfor- 
tune of my name. No. 

The different weight, dear sir, nay, even the different package of 
two vexations of the same weight, makes a very wide difference in our 
manners of bearing and getting through with them. It is not half an 
hour ago when, in the great hurry and precipitation of a poor devil’s 
WTiling for daily bread, I tiirew a fair snect, wliicli I had just finUhed 
and carefully wrote out, slap into the fire, instead of the foul one. 

Instantly 1 snatched off my wig and threw it ]kejpendiciilarly, with 
all imaginable violence, up to tlic top of the room ; indeed I caught it 
as it fell : but there wms an end of the niatlcr. Nor do I think any- 
thing else in nature uould ha\c given such immediate case. She, clear 
goddess, by^ an instantaneous impulse, in all provoking cases, deter- 
mines us to a sally of this or that member, or else she thrusts us into 
this or that place or posture of body, wc know not why. But mark, 
madam, we live amongst riddles and mysteries — the most obvious things, 
which come in our way have dark sides, which the quickest sight 
cannot penetrate into, and even the clearest and most exalted under- 
standings amongst us find ourselves pu/zlcd and at a loss in almost 
every cranny of Nature\ woiks; so that this, like a thousand other 
things, falls out for us in a w'ay which, though we cannot reason upon 
it, yet we find the good of it, may it please your reverences and your 
worships, and that’s enough for us. 

Now, my father could not he down with this affliction for his life, nor 
could he carry it upstairs like the olhei- He walked composedly out 
with it to the fish-pond. 

Had my father leaned his head upon his hand, and reasoned an hour 
which wa^ to have gone. Reason, \vith all her force, could not have 
directed him to anytlung like it. <. There is somethings sir, in fish-ponds, 
but what it is I leave to system-builders and fisl>-pond diggers, betwixt 
’em to find out ; but t^re i;> something, under the first disorderly tran- 
sport of the humours, so unaccountably becalming in an orderly and a 
sober w^alk towards one bf them, that 1 have often wondered that 
neither Pythagoras, nor Plato, nor .Solon, nor Lycurgus, nor Mahomet, 
nor any of your noted lawgivers, ever gave order aboq( them* 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Your honour,” said Trim, shutting the parlour door before he began 
to speak, “ has heard, I imagine, of this unlucky accident ? ” — ** O yei^ 
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Trim I ” said my Unde Toby, “ and it gives me great concern,”—** I am 
heartily concerned too ; but I hope -your honour,” replied Trim, ^* will 
do me the justice to believe that it was not in the least oww to me.” 
— ** To thee, Trim,” cried my Uncle Toby, looking kindly in his face ; 
** 'twas Susannah’s and the curate*s folly betwixt them.” — “What busi- 
ness could they have together, an* please your honour, in the garden ? ” — 
“ In the ^llery, thou meanest,” replied my Uncle Toby. 

Trim found he was upon a wrong scent, and stopped short with a 
low bow. “Two misfoi tunes,” quoth the corporal to himself, **are 
twice as mmiy at least as are needful to be talked over at one time : 
the mischief the cow has done in breaking into the fprtihcations 
may be told bis honour hereafter.” Trim’s casuistry and address, 
under the cover of his low bow, prevented all suspicion in my 
Uncle Toby. So he went .on with what he had to say to Trim as 
follows : 

“For my own part, Trim, though I can see little or no difference 
betwixt my nephew’s being called Tristram or Trismegistus, yet, as the 
thing sits so near my brother’s heart, Trim, I would freely have givfcn a 
hundred pounds rather than it should have happened.” — “ A hundred 
pounds, an* please your honour,” replied Trim. “ I would not give a 
cherry-^tone to boot,” — “ Nor would I, Trim, upon my own account,” 
quoth my Uncle To'oy. “ JBut my brother, whom there is no arguing 
with in this case, maintains that a great deal more depends, Trim, upon 
Cliistian names than what ignorant people imagine. ' For,’ he says, 

* there never was a great or lieroic action perforined, since the world 
began, by one called Tristram.* Nav, he will have it. Trim, that a 
man can neither be learned or wise or brave—”—” 'Tis all fancy, an* 
please your honour. I fought just as well,’* replied the corporal, “ when 
the regiment called me Trim as when they called me James Butler.” — 
“ And for my own part,” said my Uncle Toby, “ though I should blush 
to boast of myself. Trim, yet had my name been Alexander 1 could have 
done no more at Namur than my duty.” — “ Bless your honour,” cried 
Trim, advancing three steps as he spoke, ** does a man think of his 
Christian name when he goes upon the attack?” — “Or when he 
stands in the trench, Trim ? ’* cried my Uncle Toby, looking firm. — 
” Or when he enters a breach ? ” said Trim, pushing in between two 
chairs. — “ Or forces the hues ?” cried my unde, rising up and pushing 
his crutch like a pike. — “ Or facing a platoon ? ” cried Trim, present- 
ing his stick like a firelock. — “Or when he marches up the glacis ? ’* 
cried my Uncle Toby, looking warm, and setting his foot upon his 
stool. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


My father was returned from his walk to the fish-pond, and opened 
the j)arlour-door in the very height of the attack, just as my Uncle 
Toby was marching up the glacis. Trim recovered his arms. Never was 
my Uncle Toby caught riding at such a desperate rate in his life. Alas 1 
my Uncle Toby, had not a weightier matter called forth all the ready 
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eloquence of my father, how hadst thou then, and thy poor hobby-hone 
too, Hhve been insulted ! 

My father hung up his hat with the same air he took it down ; and 
after a slight look at the disorder of the room, he took hold of one of 
the chairs which had formed the corporal’s breach, and placing it 
over against my Uncle Toby, he sat down in it, and as soon as the 
tea-thing|s were taken away, and the door shut, he broke out in a 
lamentation as follows : 


My Father’s Lamentation. 

**It is in* vain longer,” said my father, addressing himself as much to 
Ernulphus’s curse (whicli was laid upon the corner of the chimney-piece) 
as to my Uncle Toby, who sat under it — “it is in vain longer,” said 
my father, in the most querulous monotony imaginable, “ to struggle as 
I have done against this most uncomfortable of human persuasions. I 
see it plainly, that either for my own sins, brother Toby, or the sins and 
follies of the Shandy family, heaven has thought fit to draw forth the 
heaviest of its artillery against me, and that the prosperity of my child 
is the point upon which the whole force of it is directed to play.” — 
** Such a thing would batter the whole universe about our ears, brother 
Shandy," said my Uncle Toby, ** if it was so.” — ** Unhappy Tristram 1 
child of wrath 1 child of decrepitude, interruption, mistake, and dis- 
content 1 What one misfortune or disaster in the book of embryoiic 
evils, that could unmechanizc thy frame or entangle thy filaments, which 
has not fallen upon thy head ere thou earnest into the world ! What 
evils in thy passage into it — what evils since I 

“ But what was all this, my dear Toby, to the injuries done us by my 
chUd’s coming head forcinu^t into the world, when all I wished in this 
general wreck of Ids fiaiiic was to have saved tliis little casket unbroke, 
unrifled ? 

“ With all my precautions, how was my sy^tem turned topsy-turvy ! 
his head exposed to the hand of violence and a pressure of 470 pounds 
avoirdupois weight acting so perpendicularly upon its apex, that at this 
hour it is ninety per cent, insuiancc that the fine network of the 
intellectual web be not rent and tom to a thousand tatters. 

** Still we could have done : fool, coxcomb, puppy — give him but a 
nose— cripple, dwarf, driveller, goosecap (shape him as you will) — the 
door of fortune stands open. O Licetus ! Licetus ! had I been blest with 
a feetus five inches and a half long, like thee, fate might have done her 
worst. f 

“ Still, brother Toby, there was one cast of the die left for our child 
after all. O Tristram ! Tristram ! Tristram ! ’’ 

“We will send for Mr. Yorick,” said my Uncle Toby. 

“ You may send for whom you will,” replied my l^her. 


CHAPTER XX. 

What a rate have I gone on at, curveting and frisking it away, two vm 
and two down, for four volumes together, without looKing once behino^ 
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or even on one side of Tne» to see whom I trod upon ! ** 1*11 tread upon 
no one,” quoth 1 to myself when I mounted ; “ Til take a eood Attling 
gallop, but I’ll not hurt the poorest jackass upon the road.” So off I 
set, up one lane, down another, through this turnpike^ over that, as if 
the arch-jockey of jockeys had got behind me. 

Now ride at this rate with what good intention and resolution you 
may, ’ti$ a million to one you’ll do some one a mischief, if not youtSelf. 
** He’s flung, he’s off, he’s lost his seat, he’s down, he’ll break his neck ; 
see, if he h^ galloped full amongU the scaffolding of the under- 
taking critics ; he'll knock his brains out against some of their posts ; 
he’s iMunced out ; look, he’s now riding like a madcap full tilt through 
a whole crowd of painters, fiddlers, poets, biographers, physicians, 
lawyers, logicians, players, schoolmen, churchmen, statesmen, soldiers, 
casuists, connoisseurs, prelates, pope^ and engineers .” — ** Don’t fear,” 
said I, **ril not hurt the poorest jackass upon the king’s highway.” — 
“ But your horse throws dirt ; see, you’ve splashed a bish^op.” — “ I hope 
in God ’twas only Ernulphus,” said I . — ** But you have Quirted full in 
the faces of Messrs. Le Moyne, De Romigny, and De Marcilly, doctors 
of ihc Sorbonne.” — “ That was last year, ’^replied I. — ** But you have 
trod this moment upon a king.” — ** Kings have bad times on’t,” said X, 
** to be trod upon by such people as me.” 

“You have done it,” replied my accuser. 

“ I deny it,” quoth I, “and so have got off ; *and here am I standing, 
wiih my bridle in one hand and "with my cap in the other, to tell my 
story.” — “ And what is it ?” — “ You shall hear in the next chapter.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

As Francis the First of France* was one winterly night wanning him- 
self over the embers of a wood fire, and talking u iih his first minister 
of sundry things for the good of the state, “ it would not be amiss,” snid 
tiie king, stirring up the embers with his cane, "if tliis good under- 
standing betwixt ourselves and Switzerland was a little sTengihened.” — 
"There is no end, sire,” replied the minister, "in giving money to 
these people ; they would swallow up the treasury of France.” — '* Pooh ! 
pooh ! ” answered the king ; " there are more ways, Mons. le Premier, 
of bribing states besides that of giving money. I’ll pay Switzerland the 
honour of standing godfather for my next child.” — “ Your majesty,” said 
the minister, “ in so doing wouKl have all the grammarians of Europe 
upon your back. Switzerland, as a republic, being a temale, can in no 
constiuction be godfather ” She may be godmother,” cried Francis 
hastily ; “ so announce my intentions liy a courier to-monrow morning.” 

“ I am astonished," said Francis the First (that day fortnight), 
speaking to his minister as he entered his closet, "that we have no 
answer from Switzerland.”—" Sire, I wait upon you this moment,^* 
said Mons. le* Premier, " to lay before you my dispatches upon that 
business.” — “ They take it kindly?” said the king.—" T^ey do, sire,** 
replied the minister, " and have the highest sense of the honour your 

* Pfldr Menagisna, vel, L 
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majesty has done them : but the repnblic» as godmother, claims her right 
in this case of naming the child.*' 

" In all reason," quoth the king. " She will christen him Francis, or 
Henry, or Louis, or some name that she knows will be agreeable to us." 

Your majesty is deceived," replied the minister. “ I have this hour 
received a dispatch from our resident, with the determination of the 
republic on that point also." — “ And what name has the republic fixed 
upon for the Dauphin? "—'‘Shadrach, Meshech, Abednego," replied 
the minister.—" By St. Peter's girdle, 1 will have nothing to do witli 
the Swiss," cried Francis the First, pulling up his breeches and walking 
hastily across the floor. 

"Your majesty,” replied the minister calmly, "cannot bring your- 
self off.” 

" Wc’ll pay them in money," said the king. 

" Sire, tnere are not sixty thousand crowns in the treasury," answered 
the minister.—** I’ll pawn the best jewel m my crown," quoth Francis 
the First. 

*' Your honour stands pawned already in thU matter," answered 
Mons. le Premier. 

** Then, Mons. le Premier, ” said the king, ** we'll go to war with 
them." 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Albeit, gentle reader, I have lusted earnestly and endeavoured care- 
fully (according td the measuie of such slender skill as God has vouch- 
safed roe, and as* convenient leisure from other occasions of needful 
profit and healthful pastime have permitted) that these little books, 
which I here put into thy hands, might stand instead of many bigger 
books ; yet have I carried myself tow^ards thee in such fanciful guise of 
careless disport, that right sore am I ashamed now to entreat thy lenity 
seriously, in beseeclung ihec to believe it of me, that in the story of my 
father and his Christian names I had no tliougbts of treading upon 
Francis the First ; nor, in the affair of the nose, upon Francis tbc Ninth ; 
nor, in the character of my Uncle Toby, of characterizing the militiating 
spirits of my country — the wound upon his groin is a wound to every 
comparison of that kind ; nor by Trim, tkat 1 meant the Duke of 
Ormond ; or that my book is WTote against predestination, or free- 
will, or taxes. If ’tis wrote against anything, 'tis wrote, an' please 
your worships, against the spleen, in order, by a more freciuent and a 
more convulsive elevation and depression of the diaphragm, and the 
succussations m the intercostal and ab lominal muscles in laughter, to 
drive the gall and the other bitter juices from the gall-bladder, Ever, and 
sweetbread of his Majesty’s subjects, with atl the inimidtioos pasdoos 
which belong to themi down into their duodenums. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

But can the thing beUndone, Yorick ? said mjr father ; ** for in my 
opinion/’ continued he, it cannot.” — ** I am a vile canonist,” replied 
Yorick, ” but of all evils holding suspense to be the most tormenting, 
we shall at least know the worst of this matter.” — “ I hate these great 
dinners/’ said my father. — “The size of the dinner is not the point,” 
answered Yorick; ** we want, Mr. Shandy, to dive into the bottom of 
this doubt, whether the name can be changed or not ; and as the beards 
of so many commissaries, officials, advocates, proctors, registers, and 
of the most able of our school divines, and others, are all to meet in 
the middle of one table, and Didius has so pre^dngly invited you, who 
111 your distress would miss such an occasion ? All that is rcquibite,” 
continued Yorick, “ is to apprise Didius, and let him manage a con- 
versation after dinner so as to introduce the subject.” — “Then my 
brotlier Toby,” cried my father, clapping his two hands together, “shall 
po with us.” 

“Let my old tic-wig/’ quoth my Uncle Toby, “and my laced regU 
mentals, be hung to the lire aU night, Trim.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

No doubt, sir, there is a whole diapter wanting here, and a chasm of 
two pages made in the book by it ; but the bookbinder is neither a fool, 
nor a knave, nor a puppy; nor is the book a jot more imperfect — at least 
upon that score ; but, on the contrary, the book is more perfect and 
complete by wanting the chapter tluin having it, os I shall demonstrate 
to your reverences in this manner. I question first, by-the-by, whether 
the same experiment might not be made as successfully upon sundiy 
other chapters ; but there is no end, and please your reverences, in 
trying experiments upon chapters; we have had enough of it. So 
there^s an end of that matter. 

But before I begin my demonstration, let me only tell you that the 
chapter which I have torn out, and which otherwise you would all 
have been reading just now, instead of this, was the description of my 
father's, my Uncle Toby’s, Trim's, and Obadiah's setting out and 
journeying to the visitations at . 

“ We’ll go in the coach," said my father. “Pr'ythee, have the arms 
been altered, Obadiah?” — It would have made my story much better 
to have begun with telling you that at the time my mother’s arms were 
added to the Shandy’s, vdien the coach was repainted upon my father’s 
marriage, it had so fallen out that the coach-^inter, whether by per- 
forming all his works with the left hand, like Turpelius the Roman or 
Hans Holbein of Basle, or whether it was more for the blunder of his 
head than hand, or whether, lastly, it was from the sinister turn which 
everything relating to our family was apt to take, it so fell out, however, 
to our reproach, that instead of the bend*dexter, which since Harry the 
Eighth’s reign was honestly our due, a bend-sinister, by some of these 
fatalities, had been drawn quite across the field of the Shandy arms. 
'Tis scarce credible that the mind of so wise a man as my lather was, 
could be so much incommoded with so small a matter. The word 
c^ch — let it be whose it would — or coachman, or coach-horse, or coach- 
hire could never be named in the family, but he constantly complained 
of carrying this vile mark of illegitimacy upon the door of his own. 
He never once was able to step into the coach or out of it, without 
turning round to take a view of the anns, and making a vow at the 
same time that it was the last time he would ever set his l^t in it again 
till the bend-sinister was taken out. But, like the affair of the hinge, 
it was one of the many things which the Destinies had act down in 
their books, ever grumbled at (and in wiser families than ours), but 
never to be mended. 

“ Has the bend-sinister been brushed out, I say ? *’ said my father.— 
** There has been nothing brushed out, sir,” answered Obadiah, ”but 
the lining.” — “ We’ll go on horseback,” said my father, turning to 
Yorick.”— ** Of aU thln^ in the world, except poKtics, the clergy know 
the least of heraldry,” said Yorick.— “No mattef for that,” cried my 
father; “1 should be sorry to appear with a Wot in my escutcheop 
befoK them.”—** Never mind the bend-einister,” said my Uncle Toby, 
putting on his tie-wig. — ** No indeed," said my father, “you may go 
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with my aunt Dinah to a visitation with a bend-siniater, if you think 
fit,”— [My poor Unde Toby blushed. My father was vexed at himself.] 
— ** No, my dear brother Toby,” said my father, changing his tone, “ but 
the damp of the coach lining about my loins may give me the sciafica 
again, as it did in December, January, and February last winter ; so, if 
, you please, you shall ride my wife’s pad, and as you are to preach, 

• Yorick, vou had better make the best of your Way before, knd leave 
me to take care of my brother Toby, and to follow at our own rates.” 

Now the chapter I was obliged to tear out was the description of 
this cavalcade, in which Corporal Trim and Obadiah, upon two coach- 
horses abreast, led the way as slow as a patrol ; whilst my Uncle 
Toby, in his laced regimentals and tie-wig, kept his rank with my 
father, in deep roads, and dissertations alternately upon the advantage 
of learning and arms, as each could get the start. 

But the painting of this journey, upon reviewing it, appears to be so 
much above the style and manner of anything else I have been able to 
paint in this book, that it could not have remained in it without depre- 
ciating eve^ other scene, and destroying at the same time Uiat neces- 
sary equipoise and balance ( whether of good or bad) betwixt chapter and 
chapter, from whence the just proportions and harmony of the whole 
work result. For my own part, 1 am but just set up in the business, 
so know little about it ; but, in my opinion, to write a book is for ad 
the world like humming a song— be but in tune with yourself, madam, 
’tis no matter how high or how low you take it. 

This is the reason, may it please your reverences, that some of the 
lowest and flattest compositions pass off very well (as Yorick told my 
Uncle Toby one night) by siege. My Uncle Toby looked brisk at the 
sound of the word siege, but could make neither head nor tail of it. 

’’ 1 am to preach at court next Sunday,” said Homenas ; ** run over 
my notes.” So I hummed over Dr. Homenas’s notes. ” The moduli^- 
lion’s very well ; ’twill do, Homenas, if it holds on at this rate.” So on 
1 humm^ and a tolerable tune I thought it was ; and to this hour, 
may it please your reverences, had never found out how low, how flat, 
how spiritless and jejune it was ; but that all of a sudden up started an 
air in the middle of it, so fine, so rich, so heavenly, it carried my soul 
up with it into the other world. ' Now had 1 (as Montaigne complained 
in a parallel accident) — had I found the declivity easy or the ascent 
accessible, certes I had been outwitted. Your notes, Hbmenas, I 
should have said, are good notes, but it was so perpendicular a preci- 
pice, so wholly cut off from the rest of the work, that by the first note 
I hummed T found myself flying into the other world, and from thence 
discovered the vale from whence I came so dee^, so low, and dismal, 
that I shall never have the heart to descend into it again* 

A dwarf who brings a standard along with him to measure his own 
size, take my word, is a dwarf in more articles than one. And lo much 
for tearing out of chapters. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

** See if he is not cutting it all into slips, ai^d giving them about him to 
light their pipes I ” — ** *Tis abominable,” answered Didios. — ** It should 
not go unnoticed,” said Doctor Kysarciusi he was of the Kysarcii of 
the Low Countries. 

”Methinks,** said Didius, half rising from his chair in order to 
remove a bottle and a tall decanter whidi stood in a direct line betwixt 
‘Hiim and Yorick, *‘you might have spared this sarcastic stroke, and have 
hit upon a more proper place, Mr. Yorick, or at least upon>a more 
proper occasion, to have shown your contempt of what we have been 
about. If the seimon is of no better worth than to light pipes with, 
*twas certainly, sir, not good enough to be preached before so learned 
a body ; and if *twas good enough to be preached before so learned 
a body, ’twas certainly, sir, too good to light ‘their pipes with after- 
wards.” 

“ I have got him fast hung up,” quoth Didius to himself, “ upon one 
of the two horns of my dilemma — let him get off as he can.” 

“ I have undergone such unspeakable torments in bringing forth the 
sermon,” quoth Yorick, *'upon this occasion, that I declare, Didius, 
I would suffer martyrdom, and, if it was possible, my horse with me, a 
thousand times over, before I would sit down and make such another. 
I was delivered of it at the wrong end of me — it came Horn my head 
instead of my heart — and it is from the pain it gave me, both in the 
writing and preaching of it, that I revenge myself of it in this mamier. 
To preach, to show the extent of our reading or the subileties or 6ur 
wit — to parade it in the eyes of the vulgar, with the beggarly accounts 
of a little learning tinselled over with a few words which glitter, but 
convey little light and less warmth — is a dishonest use of the poor single 
half-hour in a week which is put into our hands. 'Tis not preaching 
the gospel, but ourselves. For my own pait,” continued Yorick, ‘*I 
had rather direct five words point-blank to the heart ” 

As Yorick pronounced the word ** point-blank,” my Un|^Toby rose 
up to say something upon projectiles, W'hen a single word, and no more, 
uttered from the opposite side of the table, diew every one's cars towards 
it — a word of all others in the dictionary the last in that place to be 
expected — a word I am ashamed to WTite, yet must be written, must be 
lead; illegal, uncanonjcal ; guess ten thousand guesses multiplied into 
themselves-- rack, torture your invention for ever, you’re where you were. 
In short, I’ll tell it in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

** Zounds 1 Z ds !” criedPhutatonus, partly to himself, and yet high 

enough to be heard, and, what seemed odd, ’twas uttered in a construc- 
tion of look and in a tone of voice somew^t between that of a man io 
amazement and one in bodily pain. 
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One or two who had very nice ears, and could distinguish the expires* 
sion and mixture of the two tones as plainly as a third or a fifth, or any 
other chord in music, were the most puzzled and perplexed with it. 
The concord was good in itself, but then Hwas quite out of the key, 
and no way applicable to the subject started ; so that with all their 
knowledge they could not tell what in the world tO make of if. 

Others who knew nothing of musical expression, and merely lent 
their ears to the plain import of the word, imagined that Phutatorius, 
who was somewhat of a choleric spirit, was just going to snatch the 
cudgels out of Didius’s hands in order to bemanl x crick to some purn 
pose, and that the desperate monosyllable ** Z ■ ■ ■ ds ” was the exordium* 
to an oration, which^ as they judged from the sample, presaged but a 
rough kind of handling of him, so that my Uncle Toby’s good nature 
felt a pang for what Ybrick was about to undergo. But seeing Phuta- 
torius stop short, without any attempt or desire to go on, a third party 
began to suppose that it was no more than an involuntary respiration 
casually forming itself into the shape of a twelvepenny oath, without the 
sin or substance of one/ 

Others, and especially one or two who sat next him, looked upon 
it, on the contrary, as a real and substantial oath propensely formed 
against Yorick, to whom he was known to bear no good hking — 
which said oath, as my father philosophized upon it, actually lay 
fretting and fuming at that very time in the upper regions, and so, 
was naturally, and according to the due course of things, firsti 
squeezed out by the sudden influx of blood, which was driven into 
the right ventricle of Phutatorius’s heart, by the stroke of surprise 
which so strange a theory of preaching had excited. 

.Ifow finely we argue upon mistaken facts 1 

Tliere was not a soul busied in all these various reasonings upon 
the monosvllable which Phutatorius uttered, who did not take this 
for granted, proceeding upon it as from an axiom — namely, that 
Phutatorius’s mind was intent upon the subject of debate which was 
arising between Didius and Yorick ; and indeed, as he looked first 
towards the one and then towards the other, with the air of a man 
listening to what was going forwards, who would not have thought 
the same ? ^«But the truth was, that Phutatorius knew not one word 
or one syllable of what was passing ; but his whole thoughts and 
attention were taken up with a transaction which was going forward 
at that very instant within the precincts of his own galligaskins, and in 
a part of them where, o^all others, he stood most interested to watch 
accidents. So that, not\nthstanding he looked with all the attention in 
the world, and had gradually screwed up every nerve and muscle of his 
face to the utmost pitch the instrument would bear, in order, as it was 
thought, to give a sharp reply to Yorick, who sat over against him ; 
yet, I say, was Yorick never once in any one domicile of Phutatorius’s 
brain. But the true cause of his exclamation lay at least a yard below. 

This I will endeavour to explain to you with all imaginable 
decency. 

You must be informed then that Gastripheres, who had taken a turn 
into the kitchen a little before dinner to see how things went on, 
observing a wicker-basket of fine chestnuts standing upon the dresser, 
had ordered that a hundred or two of them might be roasted and sent 
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in as soon as <1inoer was over, Gastripheras enforcing hiserdeis nlxmft 
them chat Didlus* but Phutatorius especiaUj, «were particniarly fond 
of them* ' 

About two minutes after the time that my Uncle Toby anterrapted 
Yorick’s harangue, Gastripheres's chestnuts were brought bif and as 
Pbutatorius’s fondness for them was uppermost in the waiter’s head» he 
laid them directly before Phutatorius, wcnpt up hot in a clean danumk 
napkin. 

Now whether it was physically impossible, with half a dozen hands 
all thrust into the napkin at a time, but that some one chestnut, of 
more life and rotundity than the rest must be put in motion, it so 
f^ell out, however, that one was actually sent rolling off the table, and 
as Phutaloiius sat straddling under, it fell perpendicularly into an 
aperture of Phutatorius’s breeches. 

All that concerns me, as an historian, is to represent the matter of 
fact, and render it credible to the reader, that the niatus was sufficiently 
wide to receive the chestnut ; and that the chestnut, somehow cf£ 
other, did fall perpendicularly and piping hot into it, without Phnta- 
torius’s perceiving it, or any one else at that time. 

The mnial warmth which the chestnut imparted was not undelectabln 
for Jthe nrst twenty or hve-and-twenty seconds, and did no more than 
gently solicit Phutatorius’s attention towards the part But the heat 
gr^ually increasing, and in a few seconds more getting be^nd the 
point of all sober pleasure, and then advancing with all speed into the 
regions of pain, the soul of Phutatorius, together with all his ideas, his 
thoughts, his attention, his imagination, judgment, resolution, deli^CM 
tioii, ratiocination, memory, fancy, with ten battalions of animal spirits, 
all tumultuously crowded down, through different defiles and circdili, 
to the place in danger, leaving all his upper regions, as you may 
imamne, as empty as my purse. 

With the best intelligence which all these messengers could bring 
him back, Phutatorius was not able to dive into the secret of what was 
going forwards below, nor could he make any kind of conjecture. How 
ever, as he knew not what the true cause might turn out, he deemed it most 
prudent, in the situation he was in at present, to bear it if possible like 
a stoic ; which, with the help of some wry faces and compressions of the 
mouth, he had certainly accomplished, had his imagination continued 
neuter ; but the sallies of the imagination are ungovernable in things 
of this kind — 1 thought instantly darted into his mind, that though the 
anguish had the sensation of glowing heat, it might, notwi^tandmg 
that, be a bite as well as a bum ; and if so, that possibly a newt or as 
asker, or some such detested reptile, had crept up, and was fastening hii 
teeth — the horrid idea of which, with a fresh glow of pain arising thal 
instant from the chestnut, seized Phutatorius with a sudden panic, anc 
in the first terrifying disorder of the passion it threw him, as it hai 
done the best gmerals upon earth, quite off his guard ; the effect o 
which was this, that he leaped incontinently up, u^ering as he row 
that interjection of surprise so much descanted upon, with the aposio 
pestic break after it, marked thus, Z — --ds,” which, thongh not striotl: 
canonical, was still as little as any man could have said upon tht 
occasion ; and which, by-the-by, wither canowcal or not, Phutatoiin 
could no more help than he could the cause of H. 
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Though this has taken up some time Hi the narrative, it took up 
little mote time ik the transaction than just to allow time for Phuta- 
torius to draw forth the chestnut and throw it down with violence upon 
the floor, and for Yorick to from his chair and pick the chestnut up. 

It is Curious to observe the jriumph of slight incidents over the mind. 
What incredible weight they have in forming and governing our 
opinioi^ both of men and things that trifles li^t as air shall waft a 
lielief into the soul, and plant it so immovably within it, that Euclid’s 
demonstrations, could they be brought to batter it in breach, should 
not all have power to overthrow it. 

Yorick, I said, picked up the che-tnut which Phutatorius’s wrath had 
flung down : the action was trifling, I am ashamed to account for it : 
he did it for no reason but that he thought the chestnut not a jot worse 
for the adventuie, and that he held a good chestnut worth stooping for. 
But this incident, trifling as U was, wrought differently in Phutatorius’s 
head. He considered this act of Yorick^ in getting off his chair and 
picking up the chestnut as a plain acknowledgment in him that the 
chestnut was originally his, and, in course, that it must have been the 
owner of the chestnut, and no one else, who could have played him such 
a prank with it. What greatly confirmed him in this opinion was this, 
that the table being parallelommical and very narrow, it afforded a 
fair opportunity for Yorick, who sat directly over against Phutatorius, 
of slipping the chestnut in, and consequently that he did it. The look 
of something more than suspicion which Phutatorius cast full upon 
Yorick as fhese thoughts arose, too evidently spoke his opinion, and as 
Phutatorius was naturally supposed to know more of the matter than 
any person besides, his opinion at once became the general one ; and 
for a reason very different fiom any which have been yet given, in a 
little time it was put out of all manner of dispute. 

When great or unexpected events fall out upon the stage of this 
sublunaiy world, the mind of man, which is an inquisitive kind of a 
substance, naturally takes a flight behind the scenes, to see what is the 
cause and first spring of them. The search was not long in this 
instance. 

It was well known that Yorick had never a good opinion of a treatise 
which Phutatorius had wrote, as a thing which he feared had done hurt 
in the world, and ’twas easily found out that there was a mystical 
meaning in Yorick*s prank. 

This, as the reader has seen from one end'to the other, was as ground- 
less as the dreams of philosophy ; Yorick, no doubt, as Shakespeare 
said of his ancestor, ** was a man of jest,” but it was tempered w'ith 
something which withheld him from that and many other ungracious 
pranks, of which he as undeservedly bore the blame ; but it was his 
misfortune, all his life long, to bear tne imputation of saying and doing 
a thousand things of which (unless my esteem blinds me) his nature 
was incapable. All I blame him for, or rather all 1 blame and alternately 
like him for, was that singularity of his temper which would never 
suffer him to take pains to set a story right with the world, however in 
his power. In every ill usage of that sort he acted precisely as in 
the affair of his lean horse — he could have explained it to his honour, 
but his spirit was above it ; and besides, he ever looked upon the 
inventor, the propagator, and believer of an illiberal report alike so 
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injurious to him, he could not^. stoop to tell his story to them, tmd so 
trusted to time end truth to do it for tiim. 

This heroic cast produced him Inconveniences in many respects : 
in the present it was fcHowed by the fised resentment of Phutatorius, 
who, as Yorick had just made an end of his chestnut, rose up firom 
his chair a second time to let him know it, which indtied he did 
with a smile, saying only that he would endeavour not to foiget the 
obligation. 

But you must mark and carefully separate and distinguish these two 
thinps in your mind : 

The smile was for the company. 

The threat was for Yorick. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

** Now,” quoth Didius, rising up, and laying his right hand with his 
iingers spread upon his breast, had sucli a blunder about a Christian 
name happened before the Reformation” — [“ It happened thed.iy before 
yesterday,” quoth my Uncle Toby to himself] — “ and when baptism was 
administered in Latin — [“ ’Twasall in English,” said my uncle] — ” many 
things might have coincided with it, and upon the autliority of sundry 
decreed cases, to haye pronounced the baptism null, with the power of 
gluing the child a new name. Had a priest, for instance, which was no 
uncommon thing, through ignorance of the Latin tongue, baptized a 
child of Tom o’ Siles in nomifu patria et Jilia et spiritum sanctos, the 
baptism was held null.” — “ I beg your pardon,” relied Kysarcius ; in 
fhat case, as the mistake was only in the terminations, the baptism was 
Vtilid ; and to have rendered it null the blunder of the priest should 
have fallen upon the first syllable of each noun, and not, as in your case, 
upon the last.” 

My father delighted in subtleties of this kind, and listened with infinite 
attention. 

“ Gastiiplieres, for examine,” continued Kysarcln*;, '*baplizes a child 
of John Stradling’s in pontine gatris^ &c., instead of in nomine 
patriSj &c. Is this a baptism ? No, says the ablest canonists ; inasmuch 
as the radix of each word is hereby torn up, and the sense and meaning 
of them removed and changed quite to another object ; for ^mine does 
not signify a name, nor ga4ris a father.” — ” What do they signify ?” said 
my Uncle Tobv. — “Nothing at all,” quoth Yoriqk. — “Ergo, such a 
baptism is null,” said Kysarcius In course,” answered Yorick, in a 
toneiwo pans jest and one part eantesf. 

“Sut ill the case cited,” contimicd Kysarcius, “where patrim is put 
for j^triSi filia for and so on, as it is a fault only in the declenSim, 
anti the roots of the words continue untouched, the inflections of their 
branches either this way or that do not in any sort hinder tne biptism, 
inasmuch as the same sense continues in the words as befon6.”-^*^* But 
then,” said Didius, “the intention of the priest's pronouncing them 
grammatically roust have been proved to have gone along with It***- 
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** Right,” answered Kysarcius ; •* and Of this, brother Didius, we have 
hn instance in a decree of the decretals of Rope X^o III.” — '*But my 
brother’s child,” cried Unde Toby, *^has nothing to do with the 
Pope ; His the plain child of a Protestant gentleman, christened Tris- 
tram against the wills and wishes both of its father and mother, and all 
svho are akin to it.” 

**If the mils and wishes,” said Kysarcius, interrupting mv Uncle 
Toby, **of those only who stand related to Mr. Shandy’s child were 
to have weight in tliis matter, Mrs. Shandy, of all people, has the least 
to do in it.’ —My Uncle Toby laid down his pipe, and my father drew 
his chair still closer to the table to hear the conclusion of so strange an 
introduction. 

** It has not only been a question. Captain Shandy, amongst the 
best lawyers and civilians* in this land,” continued Kysarcius, “whether 
the mother be of kin to her.child, but after much' dispassionate inquiry 
and jactitation of the arguments on all sides, it has been adjudged for 
the negative — namely, “ That the mother is not of kin to her child. ”t 
— My father instantly clapped his hand upon my Uncle Toby's mouth, 
under cover of whispering in his ear. The truth was, he was alarmed for 
“ Lillabullcio,” and having a great desire to hear moie of so curious an 
argument, he begged my Uncle Toby, fur heaven’s sake, not to dis- 
appoint him in it. My Uncle Toby gave a nod, resumed Ins pipe, and 
contenting himself with whistling “ Lillabullcio ” inwardly, Kysarcius, 
Didius, and Triptolemus went on with the discourse as follows : 

“This determination,” continued Kysarcius, “however contrary 
soever it may seem to run to the stream of vulgar ideas, yet had 
reascMi strongly on its side, and has been put out of all manner of dis- 
pute from the famous case known commonly by the name of the Duke 
of Suffolk’s case.” — “ It is cited in Brook,*' said Triptolemus. — “ And 
token notice of by Lonl Coke,” added Didius. — “And you may find it 
in Swinbum on Testaments,” said Kysarcius. 

“ The case, Mr. Shandy, was this : 

“In the reign of Edward VI., Chailes, Duke of Suffolk, having 
issue a son by one venter, and a daimhter by another venter, made his 
last will, wherein he devised goods to nis son^and died, after whose death 
the son died also— -but without will, without wife, and without child — 
his mother and his sister by the father's side (foi she was born of the 
former venter) then living. The mother took the administration of her 
son’s goods, according to the statute of the 21st of Harry the Eighth, 
whereby it is enacted, ‘That, in case any person die intestate, the 
administration of his goods shall be committed to the next of kin.’ 

“The administration being thus (surreptitiously) granted to the 
mother, the sister by the father’s side commenced a suit before the 
Ecclesiastical Judge, alleging firstly, that she herself was next of kin; 
and secondly, that the mother was -not of kin at all to the party 
deceased ; and therefore prayed the court that the administration 
granted to the moUier might be revoked, and be committed unto her, 
as next of kin to the deceased, liy force of the said statute. 

” Hereupon, as it was a great causq and much depending upon Us 
issue, and many causes of great property likely to be decide in times 


* Vide SwiBhum on Testaments, part vii. 1 8 , 
t Vide Brook, Abridg. Tit. Admiastr. If. 47. 
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to oome by the precedent to be then made, the most learned, as well 
in the laws of this realm as in the civil law, were consulted together 
whether the mother was of kin to her son or na Whereunto not only 
the temporal lawyers, but the church' lawyers, tlie juns^omuUi^ the 
the. civilians, the advocates, the commissaries, the judges 
of the Consistory and Prerogative courts of CanteibUry and York, with 
the master of the faculties, were all unanimously of opinion that the 
mother was not of kin to her child.** * 

** And what said the Duchess of Suffolk to it ? " said my Uncle 'toby, 

^ The unexpectedness of my Uncle Toby's question Confounded Ky- 
sarcius more than the ablest advocate. He stopped a full minute, 
looking in my Uncle Toby's face without replying, and in that single 
minute Triptolemus put by him, and took the lead as follows : — 

''Tis a ground and a principle in the law," said Triptolemus, ** that 
things do not ascend, but descend in it ; and I make no doubt *ti$ for 
this cause that, however true it is that the child may be of the blood of its 
parents, that the parents, nevertheless, are not of the blood and seed of 
It ; inasmuch as the parents are not begot by the child, but the child 
by the parents. For so they write, Liberi sunt tie sanguine patris et 
meUris^ s&i peUer ct matey non sunt de sanguine liberorum'* 


CHAPTER XXX. 

And pray," said my Uncle Toby, leaning upon Yorick, as he and my 
father were helping him leisurely down the stairs — [Don't be terrified, 
madam; this staircase conversation is not so long as the last] — '*nnd 
pray, Yorick,” said my UncleToby, which way is this said affair of Tris- 
tram at length settled by these learned men ?" — “ Very satisfactorily," 
replied Yorick ; "no moital, sir, has any concern with it, for Mrs. 
Shandy, the mother, is nothing at ail akin to him, and as the mother's 
is the surest side, Mr. Shandy, in course, is still less than nothing ; 
in short, he is not as much -akin to him, sir, as I am.” 

"That may well be," said my father, shaking his head. 

" Let the learned say what they will, there must certainly," quoth 
my Uncle Toby, " have been some sort of consanguinity betwixt the 
Duchess of Suffolk and her son. 

"The vulgar are of the same opinion," quoth Yorick, “to this 
hour." 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Though my father was hugely tickled with the subtleties of these 
discourses, 'twas still but like the anointing of a broken bone. The 
moment he got home the weight of his afflictions returned upon him 
but so muoh the heavier, as is ever the case when the staff we lean on 


* Mater non numeratui inter coiuatifuiiieos.-^Bald. in ult. C. de Verb, signific. 
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slips from under us. He b^me pensive, walked freouently forth to 
the fish-pond) let down one loop of his hat, sighefd often, forbore to 
snap, and as the hasty sparks of temper which occasion snapping so 
much assist perspiration and digestipn— <is Hippocrates tells us— he had 
certainly fallen ill with the extinction of them had not his thoughts 
been critically drawn off, and his health rescued, by a fresh train of 
di^uietudes lelt him, with a legacy of a thousand pounds, by my annt 
Dinah. ^ 

My father had scarce read the letter, when taking the tlung by the 
right end, he instantly began to plague and puzzle his head how to lay 
it out mostly to the honour of ins family. A hundred and fifty odd pro- 
jects took possession of his brain by turns. He would do this, and 
that, and toother. He would go to Rome ; he would go to law ; he 
would buy stock ; he would buy John Hobson’s farm ; he would new 
fore-front his house, and add a new wing to make it even. There was 
a fine u'atermill on this side, and he would Imild a wind-mill on the 
other side of the river in full view, to answer it. But above all things 
in the world, he would enclose the great Oxmoor, and send out my 
brother Bobby immediately upon his travels. 

But as the sum was hoite, and consequently could not do everything 
(and in truth very few of these to any purpose), of all the projects 
which offered themselves on this occasion, tne two last seemed to 
make the deepest impression ; and he would infallibly have determined 
upon both at once but for the small inconvenience hinted at above, 
which absolutely put him under a necessity of deciding in favour of the 
one or the other. 

This was not altogether so easy to be done ; for though ’tis certain 
my father had Icmg before set his heart upon this necessary part of my 
brother’s education, and, like a prudent man, had actually determined 
to carry it into execution with the fin»t money that returned from the 
second creation of actions in the Mississippi scheme, in which he was 
anr adventurer ; yet the Oxmoor, which was a fine, large, wliinny, im- 
d rained, unimproved common belonging to the Shandy estate, had 
almost as old a claim upon him. He had long and affectionately set 
his heart upon tuining it likewise to some account. 

But having never hitherto been pressed with such a conjuncture of 
things as made it necessary to settle either the priority or jii«tice of 
their claims, like a wise man he had refrained from entering into any 
nice or critical examination about them. So that upon the dismission of 
eveiy other project at this crisis, the two old projects — the Oxmoor and 
my brother — divided him again ; and so equal a match were they for 
each other as to become the occasion of no small contest in the old 
gentleman’s mind which of the two .should be set a-^ing first 

People may laugh as they will, but the case was this : 

It had been ever the custom of the family, nnd by length of time 
was almost a matter of common right, that the eldest son of k 'should 
have free ingress, egress, and regress into forei^ parts before marriage ; 
not only for the sake of bettering his own private parts by the benefit 
of exercise and change of so much air, but simply for the mere delec- 
tation of his fancy by the feather put into his cap of having been 
abroad. “ Tantum va/eft*' my father would say, “ fuantum swat'* 

Now as this was a reasonable and in course a most Christian indul- 
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geno^ to derive him of it without why or wherefore, and therel>y 
make an example of him as the first Sfaimdy unwhirled about Europe 
in a podt^ohaise, and only because he was a heavy lad, urdtild bp m^ing 
him ten times worse than a Tmk. 

Oa the other band, the ca^ of the Oxmoor was faUy as hard* 

Exdusive of the original purchase-moBW, which was eight hundred 
poimds, it had cost the family eight hundred pounds more m a lawsuit 
about fifteen years before, besides the Lord knows what trouble and 
vexation*^ 

It had been, moreover, in possession of the Shand 3 r family ever since 
the middle of the last century ; and thougfh it lay full in view before the 
house, bounded on one extremity by the water-mill and on the other by 
the projected windmill spoken of above, and for all these reasons 
seemed to have the fairest title of any part of the estate to the care and 
I>rotection of the family ; yet by an unaccountable fatality, common to 
men as well as to the giound they tread on, it had all along most 
shamefully been overlooked, and, to speak the truth of it, had suffered 
so much by it, “ that it u’ould have made any man’s heart have bled,” 
Obadiah said, who understood the value of land, to have rode over 
it, and only sppn the condition it was in.” 

However, as neither the purchasing this tract of ground, nor indeed 
the pkcing of it where it lay, were either of them, properly speaking, 
of my father’s doing, he had never thought himself anyway concemra 
in the affair till the fifteen years before, when the breaking out of that 
cursed lawsuit mentioned abovc^ and which had arose al ( nt its 
boundaries, which being altogether my fitther’s own act and deed, it 
naturally awakened every other argument in its favour; and upon 
summing them all up together, he saw, not merely in interest' but in 
honour, he was bound to do something for it, and that now or never was 
the time. 

1 think there must certainly have been a mixture of ill-luck in it, 
that the reasons on both sides should happen to be so eaually balanced 
by each other ; for thougli ray father weaned them in all humours and 
conditions — spent many an anxious hour in the most profound and 
abstracted meditation upon what was best to be done, leading books of 
farming one day, books of travels another; laying aside all passion 
wliatever ; viewing the arguments on both sides in all tlieir lights and 
circumstances ; communing every day with my Uncle Toby, argui^ 
with Yorick, and talking over the whole affair of the Oxmoor with 
Obadiah ; yet nothing in all that time appeared so strongly in behalf of 
the one which was not either strictly applicable to the other, or at least 
so far counterbalanced by some consideration of equal weight hs to 
keep the scales even. 

For to be sure, with proper helps, and in the hands of .some people, 
though the Oxmoor would undoubtedly have made^ a difiereiit appear- 
ance in the world from what it did or ever could do iu the condition it 
lay, yet every little of this was true with regard to my brother Bobby, 
let Obadiah say what he would. 

In point of interest, the contest, I own, at first sight did not appear 
so undedfive betwixt them ; for whenever my father took pen and ink 
in hand, and set about calculating the simple' expense of paring, and 
fitiming, and fepcin^ 41 the Osvnoor, wi^h thf certxiUi profit it 
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would bring him in return ; the letter turned out to prodigiously in his 
way of wowing the account that you would have sworn the Oxmoor 
would have carried all before it. For it was plain he should reap a 
hundred lasts of rape, at twenty pounds a last, the veiv hrat year, 
besides an excellent crop of wheat the year following, and tne year after 
that, to sj^k within bounds, ahundred-^butinallliketiheodahundsed 
and fifty, if not two hundred^quarters of pease and beans, b^des 
potatoes without end* But then, to think he was all this while breed- 
ing^ up tnv brother like a hog to eat them, knocked eU on the head 
again, and generally left the old gentleman in such a state of suqaense 
that, as he often declared to my Uncle Toby, he knew no more thw 1ms 
heels what to do. 

Nobody but he who has felt it, can conceive what a plaguing thing it 
is to have a man’s mind tom asunder by two projects of equal strength, 
both obstinately pulling in a contrary direction at the same time. For 
to say nothing of the havoc which by a certain consequence is un- 
avoidably maM by it all over the finer system of the nerves, which you 
know convey the animal spirits and more subtle juices from the heart to 
the head, and so on, it is not to be told in what a degree such a wayward 
kind of friction works upon the more gross and solid parts, wasting the 
fat, and impairing the strength of a man every time as it goes backwards 
and forwards. 

My father had certainly sunk under this evil as certainly as he had 
done imder that of mv Christian name, had he not been rescued out of 
it, as he was out of that, by a fresh evil— the misfortune of my brother 
Bobby’s death. 

What is the fife of man ? Is it not to shift from side to side, from 
sorrow to sorrow ?•— to button up one cause of vexation and unbutton 
another? 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

From this moment I am to be considered as heir-apparent to the 
Shandy family ; and it is from this point properly that the sto^ of my 
life and mv opinions sets out. With all my hurry Md precipitation 1 
have but oeen clearing the ground to raise the building ; and such a 
building do I foresee it will turn out as never was planned and as never 
was executed since Adam* In less than five minutes I diall have throwft 
my pen into the fire and the little drop of thick ink which is left re- 
maining at the bottom of my inkhom after it. I have but half a score 
things to do in the time — I have a thing to name, a thing to JameWk a 
thing to hope, a thing to promise, and a thing to'threaten ; I have a 
thlhg to suppose, a thing to declare, a thing to conceal, a thing to 
choose, and a thing to pray for. This chapter therefore I name the 
chapter of things 1 and my next chapter to it — that is, the first chapter 
of my next volume, if 1 live — shall be my chapter upon wfaiskers» in 
order to keep up some sort of connection in my works. 

The thing 1 lament is, that things have crowded in so thick upon me 
that 1 have not been able to get into that part of my work towards 
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which I have all the way looked forwards with so much earnest desire ; 
and that is the campaigns, but especially the amours, of Ay Uncle Toby, 
tlie events of which are of so singular a nature and so Cervantic a cast, that 
if I can so manage it as to convey .but the same impressions to cvety 
other brain which the occurrences themselves excite in my own, I will 
answer for it the book shall make its way in the world much better than 
its master has done before it. Oh, Tristram, Tristram ! can this but 
be once brought about, the credit which will attend thee as an author 
shall counterbalance the many evils which have befallen thee as a man ; 
^ou wilt feast upon the one when thou hast lost all sense and remem- 
brance of the other. 

No wonder I itch so much as I do to get at these amours. They 
are the choicest morsel of my whole Istory, and when I do get at them, 
assure yourselves, good folks (nor do I value whose squeamish stomach 
takes offence at it), I shall not be at all nice in the choice of my words ; 
and that’s the thing I have to declare, 1 shall never get all through in 
five minutes, that I fear ; and the thing I hope i®, that your worships 
and reverences aic not ofTencled ; if you are, depend upon it I'll give you 
something, my good gentry, next year to be offended at : that’s my dear 
Jenny’s way, but who my jenny is, and which is the ri^ht and which 
the wrong end of a woman, is the thing to be concealed-^t shall be told 
you the next chapter but one to my chapter of button-holes, and not 
one chapter before. 

And now that you have just got to the end of these four volumes, 
the thing I have to ask is, how you feel your heads? My own aches 
dismally. As for your healths, 1 know they are much better. True 
Shandeism, think what you will against it, opens the heart and lungs, 
and like all those affections which partake of its nature, it forces Hie 
blood and other vital fluids of the body to run freely through their 
channels, and makes the wheel of life run long and cheerfully round. 

Was I left like Sancho Panza to choose my kingdom, it should not 
be maritime, or a kingdom of blacks to make a penny of ; no, it should 
be a kingdom of beany laughing subjects. And as the bilious and more 
saturnine passions, by creating disorders in the blood and humours, have 
as bad an influence, I see, upon the body politic as body natural, and as 
nothing but a habit of virtue can fully govern those passions and 
subject them to reason, 1 should add to my prayer, that God would 
give my subjects grace to be as wise as they were merry; and then 
should 1 be the happiest monarch and they the happiest people under 
heaven. 

And so, with this moral for the present, may it please your worships 
and your reverences, I take my leave of you till this time twelvcmontn, 
when (unless this vile cough kills me in the meantime) I’ll have another 
pluck at your beards, and lay open a stoiy to the world you little 
dream of. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ip it had not been for those two mettlesome tits and that madcap of a 
postilion who diove tlicm from Stilton to Stamford, the thought had 
never entered my head. He dew like li^'htning — there was a slope of 
three miles and a half— we scarce touched the ground, the motion was 
most rapid, most impetuous ; *twas communicated to my brain, my heart 
partook of it. * * By the great god of day,” said I, looking towards the 
sun and thrusting my arm out of the fore-window of the chaise as 1 
made my vow, “1 will lock up my study-door the moment I get home, 
and throw the key of it ninety feet below the surface of the earth, into 
the draw-well at the back of my house.” 

'I'he London wa^on confirmed me in my resolution ; it hung 
tottering upon the hiU, scarce progressive, dragged, dng^ up by eight 
heavy beasts, by main strength ” quoth I, nodding ; “but your bet^s 
draw the same way, and something of everybody’s ! Oh rare I ” 

Tell me, ye learned, shall we for ever be adding so much to the bulk, 
so little to the stock ? • 

Shall we for ever make new books, as apothecaries make new mix- 
tures, by pouring only out of one vessel into another ? 

Are we for ever to be twisting and untwisting the same rope, for 
ever in the same tract, for ever at the same pace ? 

Shall we be destined to the days of eternity, on holidays as well as 
working-days, to be showing the relics of learning, as monks do the 
relics of their saints, without working one — one single miracle with than ? 

Who made man, with powers which dart him from earth to heaven 
in a moment, that great, that most excellent and most noble creature of 
the world, the miracle of nature, as Zoroaster in his book Tepl 
called him ; theShekinah of the divine presence, as Chrysostom; the image 
of God, as Moses ; the ray of divinity, as Plato ; the marvel of marvels, 
Aristotle ; — to go sneaking on at this pitiful, pimping, pettifo^ng rate ? 
1 scorn to be as abusive as Horace upon the occasion, but if there is 
no catachresis in the wish, and no sin in it, I wish from my soul that 
every imitator in Great Britain, France, and Ireland bad the farcy for 
his pains ; and that there was a good farcical house large enough to hold, 
ay, and sublimate them, tag-rag and bob-tail, male and mmale, all 
together; and this leads me to the affair of whiskers, but by whnt 
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cbaia of ideas I leave as a legaqr in mortoMdn to Pnides and Tarinffs, 
to eojoy and make the most of. 


Upon WaisicsR$. 

I am sorry I made it ; ’twas as incoasidemte a promise as ever entered 
a man’s head. A chapter upon urhiskera-i-olas ! the u^orld will not bear 
it ; *tis a delicate world, but I knew not of what metal it was made, nor 
had I ever seen the underwritten fragment : otherwise, as surely as noses 
are noses and whiskers ate whiskers, still (let the world say what it will 
to the contrary) so sutely would I hate steered clear of this dangerous 
chapter. 

The Fragment. 

* a » » a « You are half asleep, my good lady,” said the old gentle- 
man taking hold of the old lady’s hand, and giving it a gentle squeeze, as 
he pronounced the word whiskers ; ”shaU we change the subject?” — “ By 
no means,” replied the old lady. ** 1 like your account of those matters.” 
So throwing a thin gauze handkerchief over her head, and leaning it back 
upon the chair with her face turned towards him, and advancing her 
two feet as she reclined herself. — I desire,” continued she, ** you will 
go on.” 

The old gentleman went on as follows : 

*\Whiskers 1*’ cried the Queen of Navarre, dropping her knotting- 
ball os Ia Fosseuse uttered the word. — Whiskers ! madam,” sam 
La Fosseuse, pinning the ball to the Queen’s apron, and making a 
courtesy as she repeated it. 

La Fosseuse’s voice was naturally soft and low, yet ’twas an articulate 
voice, and every letter of the word whiskers fell distinctly upon the 
Queen of Navarre's ear. ’’Whiskers I” cried the Queen, laying a 
greater stress upon the word, and as if she had still distrusted her ears. 
“Whiskers I” replied I a Fosseuse, repeating the word a third time; — 
” There is not a^cavalier, madam, of his age in Navarre^” continued the 
maid of honour^ pressing the page’s intvest upon the Queen, “ that 
has so gallant a pair.” — "Of what?” cried Margaret, smiling.— ’* Of 
whiskers,” said La Fosseuse with infinite modesty. 

l*he word whiskers still stood its ground, and continued to be made 
use of in most of the best companies throughout the little kingdom of 
Navarre, notwithstanding the indiscreet use which La Fosseuse had 
made of it. The truth was, La Fosseuse had pronounced the word, not 
only before the Queen, but upon sundry other occasions at court, with an 
accent which always implied something of a mystery. And as the court 
of Margaret, as all the world knows, was at that time a mixture of 
gallantry and devotion, and whiskers being as applicable to the one 
as the other, the world ivaturally stood its ground — it gained full as mudi 
as it lost; that is, the clergy were for it, the laity were against 
and for the women, they were divided. 

The excellency of the figure and mien of the young ^Sieur de Croix 
was at that time beginning to draw the attention of the maids of 
honour towards the terrace Mfore the palace gate, where the guartl was 
mounted. Tlie Lady de Baussiere fell deeply in love with him, La 
Batiarclle did the same : it was the finest weather for it that ever was 
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remtmbeKd in Nnvane. La Gnyol, La MaioneUe> La SatnfleK fell 
in love with the Sieur de Croix also ; La Rebotifs and La Fossetue 
knew better. De Croix had failed in an attempt to recommend himself 
to La Rebours ; end La Reboun and La Fosseuse were insep^ble. 

The Queen of Navarre was sitting with her ladies in the painted bow- 
window, facing the gate of the second court, as De Croix pabed through 
it. — “ He is handsome,*’ said the Lady Baussiere. — ** He has a go^ 
mien,” said La Battaielle. — ** He is hnely shaped,*' saU LaGuyoU — “ I 
never s^w an officer of the horseguards in my life,** said La Maronette, 
** with two such legs.** — “Or who stood so well upon them,** Said La 
Sabatiere. — But he has no whiskers,'* cried La Fosseuse. — " Not a 
pile," said La Rebours. 

Ihe Queen went directly to her oratorv, mnsii^ all the way, as she 
walked thioitgh the gallery, upon the subject ; turning it this way and 
that way in her fancy. “Ave Maria I what can La Fosseuse mean?’* 
said she, kneeling down upon the cushion. 

La Guyol, La Battarelle, La Maronette^ La Sabatiere retired in- 
stantly to their chambers. “Whiskeisl” said all four of them to 
themselves, as they bolted their doors on the inside. 

The Lady Carnavalette was counting her beads with both hands, un- 
suspected, under her forthingal — from St. Anthony down to St. Ursula 
inclusive, not a saint passed through her fingers without whiskers : St. 
Frwis, St. Dominic, St. Bennet, St. Basil, St. Bridget, had all 
whiskers. 

The Lady Baussiere had got into a wilderness of conceits with 
moralising too intricately upon La Fosfeuse’s text. She mounted her 
palfrey, her page followed her, the host passed by, the lady Baussiere 
rode on. 

** One denier,** cried the order of mercy, “one single denier in behalf 
of a thousand patient captives, whose eyes look - towards heaven and 
you for their redemption. 

The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

“ Pity the unhappy,*’ said a devou^ venerable, hoary-headed man, 
meekly holding ^ a box, begirt with iron, in his withex^ hmids. ** I 
beg for the unfortunate ; good, my lady, 'tis for a prison, for an 
hospital, 'tis for an old man, a poor man undone by shipwreck, by 
suret3r5hip, by fire ; I call God and all his angels to witness, *tis to 
clothe the naked, to feed the hungry, ’tis to comfort the sick and the 
broken-hearted.” 

The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

A decayed kinsman bowed himself to the ground. 

The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

He ran lagging, bare-headed, on one side of her palfrey, conjuring 
her by the tormer bonds of friendship, alliance, consanguinity, &c. 
** Cousin, aunt, sister, mother, for virtue^s sake, for your own, for mine, 
for Christ's sake, remember me — ^pity me.” 

The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

*' Take hold of my whiskers,** said the Lady Baussiere, The page 
took hold of her palfrey. She dismounted at the end of the temee. 

There are some trains of certain ideas which leave prints tif Uuem- 
aelves about our eyes and eyebrows ; and there is a oonseiousimis of 
it, somewhere about the heart, whith serves but to make these UchbigB 
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the stronger; we see, spell, put thdkii together without a die* 

tionw. 

** m,lia 1 Hee, hee ! '* cried La Guyol ind La Sabatiereilookiitg dose 
at each other’s prims. Ho, hO ! '* cried La Battarelle and Maronette, 
doing the same. “Whist!” cried one. “St — stl** said a secooi). 
“ Hush ! ” c^uoth a thud. “ Pooh, pooh 1 ’* replied a fourth. “ Grains 
mercy ! crted the Lady Camavalette : Itwas she who bewhiskered 
St. Bridget. 

La Fosseosse drew her bodkin from the knot of her hair, and having 
traced the outline of a small whisker with the blunt end of it upon one 
side of her upper lip, put it into La Rebours’s hand. La Rebours 
shook her head. 

The I.ady Baussiere cot^hed thrice into the inside of her muff. La 
Guyol smiled. “ Fie! ” said the Lady Baussiere. The Queen of Navarre 
touched her eye with the tip of her fore-finger, as much as to say, “ I 
understand you all.” 

Twas plain to the whole court the word was ruined. La Fosseusse 
had given it a w6und, and it was not the better for passing through all 
these defiles. It made a faint stand, however, for a few months, by 
the expiration of which, the Sieur de Croix, finding it high time to 
leave Navarre for want of whiskers, the word in course became inde- 
cent, and after a few efforts absolutely unfit for use. 

The best word in the best language of the best world must have 
suffered under such combinations. The curate of D'Estella wrote a 
l)ook against them, setting forth the dangers of accessory ideas, and 
warning the Navarois against them. 

“Does not all the world know',” said the Curate d'Estella, at the 
conclusion of his work, “th.'it no->es ran the same fnte some -centuries 
ago in most parts of Europe, which whiskers have now done in the 
kingdom of Navarre. The evil indeed .spread no further then ; but 
have not beds and bolsters and night-caps stood upon the brink of 
deatruciion ever since ? Ch.astity, by n.ituie the gentlest of all affections, 
give it but its bead, ’tis like a ramping and a roaring lion. 


CHAPTER II. 

WiiEM my father leceived the letter which brought him the melan- 
choly account of my brother Bobir's death, he was busy cnlculaimg 
the expense of his riding post ftom Calais to Pans, and so on to Lyons. 

’Twas a most inauspicious jouiney, my father having had every foot 
of ii to travel over again, and hi> calculation to begin afresh, when he 
liad almost got to the en<l of it, by Obadiah’s opening the door to 
acquaint him the family was out of yeast, and to ask w'hether he might 
not take the great coach-horse early in the morning, and ride in senich 
of some. “ With ad my hear*, Obadiab,” said mv father, pursuing his 
journey, “take the coach-hoi and welcome.” — “But he wants a 
shoe, poor creature,” said Obadiah.— “ Poor creature,” said my Uncle 
Toby, vibrating the note back again, like a string in unison. — “Then 
ride the .Scotch horile,” quoth my lather hastily.—** He cannot bear a 
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saddle upon his back,’* quoth Obadiah, “for the whole worl^”*- 
“ The devil’s in that horse ; then take ratriot,” cried noy father, and 
shut the door*^*' Patriot is sold,” said Obadiab.^" Here’s for you,” 
cried my father, making a pafise, and looking in my Uncle Toby's 
face as if the thing liod not been a matter of fact. — Your worship 
oidered me to sell liim last April,” said Obadiah.^” Tlien go on 
foot for your pains,” cried my father.—** I had much rather walk than 
ride,” said Obadinh, shutting the door. 

** What plagues 1 cried iiiy father, going on with his calculation.— 
” But the uraters are out,” said Obadian, opening tlie door again. 

I'ill tliat moment my father, who had a map of Sanson’s and a book 
of the po^t-roads before him, had kept his hand upon the head of his 
compasses, with one foot of them fixed upon Nevem. the last stage he 
had paid for, purposing to go on from that point with his journey and 
calculation as soon as Obadiah quitted the room ; Imt this second attack 
of Obadiah’s, in opening the door and laying the whole country under 
water, was too much, lie let go his compasses, or leather, with a mixed 
motion betwixt accident and anger, he threw them upon the table ; 
and then there was nothing for him to do but to return back to Calais, 
like many oUiers, as wise as he had set out. 

When the letter was brought into the parlour which contained the 
news of my brother’s death, roy father had got forwards again upon his 
journey to within a stride of the compasses of the very same stage of 
Nevers. — “By your leave, Mons. Sanson,” cried my father, striking 
the point of his compasses tlirough Nevers into the table, and nodding 
to my Uncle Toby, to see what was in the letter, *' twice of one night 
is too much for an English gentleman and his son, Mons. Sanson, to be 
turned back from so lousy a toun os Nevers; what thinkest thou, 
Toby ? ” added my father in a sprightly tone. — ” Unless it be a garrison 

town,” said my Uncle Toby, “for tnen ” — “ I shall be a fool,” 

said my father, smiling, **as long as I live.” So, giving a second nod 
and keeping his compasses still upon Nevers wiili one hand, and holding 
his book of the post-roads in the other, half calculating and half 
listening, he leaned forwards upon the table with both elbows, as my 
Uncle Toby hummed over the letter. — “He’s gone,” said my Uncle 
Toby. — ” Where ? Who ? ” cried my father. — My nephew,” said my 
Uncle Toby. — “ What, without leave, without money, without 
governor?’’ cried my father in amazement.— ” No ; he is dead; my 
dear brother,” quoth my Uncle loby in a low voice, and fetching a 
deep sigh from the bottom of his heart ; *‘ he has been ill enough, poor 
lad I I’ll answer for him, for he is dead.” 

When Agrippina was told of her son’s death, Tacitus informs us that, 
not being able to moderate the violence of her passions, she abruptly 
broke on her work. My father struck his compasses into Nevers but 
80 much the faster. What contrarieties 1 His, indeed, was matter of 
calculation ; Agrippina’s must have been quite a different affair. Who 
else could pretend to reason from history ? 

How my father went on, in my opinion, deserves a chapter to itself. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

Ano a diopter it shall have, and a devil of a one too; so look to 
yourselves. 

*Tis either Plato, or Plutarch, or Seneca, or Xenopl^ony or Epictetus, 
or Theophrastus, or Lucian ; or some one perhaps of lat^r date, either 
Cardan or Budseus, or Petrarch or Stella ; or possibly it may be some 
divine or father of the church, St. Austin, or St. Cyprian, or Bernard;— 
who affirms that it is an irresistible and natural passion to weep for the 
loss of our friends or cluldren ; and Seneca, I*m positive, tells us some- 
where that such griefs evacuate themselves b^t by that particular 
channel. And accordingly we hud that David wept for nis son Absaloin« 
Adrian for his Antinous, Niobe for her children, and that Apollodorus 
and Criio both shed tears for Socrates before his death. 

My father managed his affliction otherwise, and indeed differently from 
most men, either ancient or modem ; for he neither wept it away, as 
the Hebrews and the Romans ; or slept it off, as the Laplanders ; or 
hanged it, as the English ; or drowned it, as the Germans ; nor did 
he curse it, or damn it, or excommunicate it, or rhyme it, cr lilla- 
bullero it. 

He got rid of it, however. 

Will your worshius give me leave to squeeze in a story between 
these two pages ? 

When Tully was bereft of his dear daughter Tullio, at first he laid 
it to his heart ; he listened to the voice of Nature, and modulated 
his own unto it. ** O my Tullia ! my daughter 1 my child 1 ” Still, 
still, still ’twos, " O my Tullia ! my TuIlia ! Methinks 1 see my 
Tullia, 1 hear my Tullia, 1 talk with my Tullia ! ” But as soon as he 
began to look into the stbres of philosophy, and consider how many 
excellent things might be said upon tne occasion, ** nobody upon 
earth can conceive,’’ says the great orator “ how happy, how joyful, it 
made me.” . 

My father was as proud of his eloquence as Marcus Tullius Cicero 
could be for his life, and, for aught I am convinced of to the contrary 
at present, with as much reason. It was indeed his strength, and hm 
weakness too : his strength, for he was by nature eloquent ; and his 
weakness, for he was hourly a dupe to it, and, provided an occasion in 
life would but permit him to show his talents, or say either a wise 
thing, a witty or a shrewd one (bating the case of a systematic mis- 
fortune), he had all he wanted. A blessing which tied up my father’s 
tongue, and a misfortune which set it loo.se with a good grace, were 
pretty equal. Sometimes, indeed, the misfortune was the better 
of the two.’ For instance, where the pleasure of the harangue was 
as ten, and the pain of the misfortune but as five, my father gained 
half in half, and consequently was as well again off as if it never had 
befallen him. 

This clue will unravel what otherwise would seem veit inconsistent 
in my father’s domQStic character ; and it is this— ^hat m the provo- 
cations arising from the neglects and blunders of servaatiH or ofther 
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mishap! unavoidable in a family, his anger, or rather the duratioa of 
it, eternally ran counter to all conjecture. 

My father had a favourite little- mare which he had consigned over 
to a most beautiful Arabian horse, in order to have a pad out of her for 
his^wn riding. He was sanguine in all his projects : so talked about 
his pad every day with as absolute a security as if it had been reared, 
broke, and bridled and saddled at his door, ready for mounting. By 
some neglect or other in Obadiah it so fell out that my father’s ex- 
pectations were answered with nothing better than a mule, and as 
ugly a beast of the kind as ever was produced. 

My mother and my Uncle Toby expected my father would be the 
death of Obadiah, and that there would never be an end pf the 


disaster. See here, you rascal ! ” ciied my father, pointing to the 
mule, **what you have done.” — “It was not I,” said Ob^iah. — 
“ How do I know that ? replied my father. 

Triumph swam in my father's eyes at the repartee ; the Altjc salt 
brought water into them. And so Obadbh heara no more about it. 

Now let us CO back to my brother’s death. 

Philosophylias a fine..saying for everything. For death it has an 
entire set. The misery was, they all at once rushed into my father’s 
head, that *twas difficult to string them together, so as to make any- 
thing of a consistent show out of them. He took them as they came. 

* '"Tis an inevitable chance — the first statute in Magna Charta ; it is 
an everlasting Act of Parliament, my dear brother — all must die.” 

“ If my son could not have died it liad been matter of wonder— not 
tliat he is dead. 


“ Monarchs and princes dance in the same ring with us. 

** To die is the great debt and tribute due unto nature.^ Tombs and 
monuments, which should perpetui^ our memories, pay it themselves ; 
and the proudest pyramid of them all, which wealth and science have 
erected, nas lost its apex, and stands obtruncated iir the travellers' 
horizon.” (My father found he got great ease, and went on.) ” King- 
doms and provinces, and towns and cities, have they not their periods? 
And when those principles and powers which at first cemented and out 
them together have perfbmied their several evolutions, they fall back.’^ — 
“ Brother Shandy,” said my Uncle Toby, laying down his jiipe at the 
word evolutions. — “Revolutions, I meant,” quoth my father; “by 
heaven! I meant revolutions, brother Toby; evolutions is nonsense.” 
— “ 'Tis not nonsense,” said my Uncle Toby, — “ But is it not nonsense 
to break the thread of such a discourse upon such an occasion ? ” cried 
my father. “Do not, dear Toby,” continued he, taking him by the 
hand, “do not— do not, I beseech thee, interrupt me at this crisis.” — 
My Uncle To^ put his pipe into his mouth. 

“ Where is Troy and Mycene, and Thebes and Delos, and Persepolis 
and Agrieentum?” continued my father, taking up his book of post- 
roads which he had laid down- “ What is become, brother Toby, of 


Nineveh and Babylon, of Cyzicum and Mitylene? The fairest towns 
that ever the sun rose upon are now no more ; the names only are left, 
and those (for many of them are wrong spelt) are falling themselves by 
piecemesl to decay, And in length of time will be foigotten and involved 
with everything in a perpetuu night ; the world itself, brother Tobyi 
must— must come to no end, 
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** Retnrniog out of Asia, when 1 sailed towaids Megan 

— *{When can this have been? tho\^'ht*iny Uncle Toby}— I beg^h to 
view the country round about, was behiud Megara' was 

befonv.Pir3eus on the right hand, Connth on the left ‘what flouring 
towns now prostrate upon the earth 1 * Alas, atas I* said I tO nyselt, 

* that man should disturb his soul for the loss of a child when so much 
as this lies awfully buried in his presence.* *|temember^' said I to 
myself again, ' remember thou art a man.* ** 

Now, my Uncle Tob^ knew not that this last paragraph was an 
extract of Servius Sulpicius’s consolatory letter to Tally. He had as 
little skill, honest man, in the frsgments as he had in the wbol^ieces 
of antiquity. And as my father, whilst he was concerned in the Turkey 
trade, had been three or four different times in the Levant, in one of 
which he had stayed a whole year and a-half at Zant, my Uncle Toby 
naturally concluded that, in some one of those periods he had taken a 
trip across the Archipelago into Asia ; and that all tins sailing affair, 
with i^gina behind, and Megara before, and Pinsus on the right hand, 
&C. &c., was nothing more than the true course of my father"s voyage 
and reflections. *Twas certainly in his manner, and many un under- 
tsdeing critic would have built two stories higher upon worse founda- 
tions. — “And pray, brother,” quoth my Uncle Toby, laying the end of 
his pipe upon my father’s hand in a kindly way of interruption, but 
waiting till he finished tlie account, ** what year of our Lord was this ? ” 
— “’Twas no year of our Lord.” replied my father. — “That*s impos- 
sible,” cried my Uncle Toby. — “ Simpleton!” said my father ; “ *twas 
forty years before Christ was born.” 

My Uncle Toby had but two things for it : either to suppose his 
brother to be the Wandermg Jew, or that his misfortunes had aisordered 
his brain. “ May the Lord God heaven and earth protect him and 
restore him,” said my Uncle Toby, praying silently for my father, and 
with tears in his eyes. 

My father placra the tears to a proper account, and went on with his 
haran^e with great spirit. 

” There is not such great odds, brother Toby, betwixt good and 
evil as the world imagines.” — [This way of setting off, bythe-by, was 
not likelv to cure my Uncle Toby’s suspicions.] — “ Labour, sorrow, 
grief, sickness, want, and woe are the sauces of life.” — ** Much good 
may it do them,” said my Uncle Toby to himself. 

“My son is dead ! So much the better ; 'tis a shame in such a 
tempest to have but one anchor. 

“ But he is gone for ever from us. Be it so. He is got from under 
the hands of his barber before he was bald ; he is but risen from a 
feast before he was surfeited — from a banquet befoiv he had got 
drunken. 

” The Thracians wept when a child was born ” — [“And we were very 
near it,” quoth my Uncle Toby] — ** and feasted and made meriy when a 
man went out of the world ; and with reason. Death opens (he gate 
of fame, and shuts the ^te of envy after it ; it unlooses the chain of 
the ^tive, and puts the Dondsman’s task into another man’s hands. 

“ Show me the man who knows what life is, who dreads it, and 1*11 
idiow thee a prisoner who dreads his liberty. 

** Is it not better, my dear brother Toby— for mark, our appetites are 
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bat dueaseft— is it not be^tennot to hunger at all, than to eat? not to 
thlrsti tlian t6 tak/e phjnic to cote it? 

** Is it not better to be freed from care and agues, from love and 
melancholy, and the,o^her hot and cold fits of life, than, like a galled 
traveller, who comes weaiy to his inn, to be bound to be^n his journey 
afresh? 

There is no t&ror, brother Toby, in its looks, but what it borrows 
from groans and convulsions ; and She blowing of noses, and the wiping 
away of tears with the bottoms of curtains in a dying man's room. 
Strip it of these, what is it ?**•—[** »Tis better in battle than in bed," said 
my Uncle Toby.] — “ Take away its hearses, its mutes, and its mourn- 
ing— its plumes, scutcheons, and other mechanic aids— what is it? 
** Better in battle ! ” continued my father, smiling ; for he had absolutely 
forgot my brother Bobby. “ 'Tis terrible no way ; for consjder, brother 
Toby, when we are, death is not ; and when death is, we are not." My 
Uncle Toby laid down his pipe to consider the proposition *, my fathera 
eloquence was too rapid to stay for any man ; away it went, and 
hurried my Uncle Toby's ideas along with it. 

"For this reason," continued my father, "'tis worthy to recollect 
how little alteration in great men the approaches of death have made. 
Vespasian died in a jest upon hLs close-stool ; Galba with a sentence ; 
Sepiimius Severus in a disp.atch ; Tiberius in dissimulation ; and Caesar 
Augustus in a compliment.” I hope *twas a sincere one," quoth my 
Uncle Toby. 

Twas to his wife," said my father. 


CHAPTER IV. 

" And lastly, for of all the choice anecdotes which history can produce 
of this matter," continued my father, *' this, like the gilded dome which 
covers in the fabric, crowns all. 

“ 'Tis of Cornelius Gallus, the praetor, which, I dare say, brother 
Toby, yon have read."—" I dare say I have not," leplied my uncle. — 
"He died,” said niy father, "as ***•’" 

" And if it was with his wife," said my uncle Toby, “there could he 
no hurt in it."— “ That’s more than I know,” replied my father. 


CHAPTER V. 

My mother was going very gingerly in the dark, along the pass^e 
which led to the parlour, as my Uncle Toby pronounced the word wile. 
'Tis a shrill, penetrating sound of itself, and Obadiah had helped it 
by leaving the door a little ajar, so that my mother heard enough of 
it to imagine herself the subject of the conversation ; so laying the 
edge of her finger across her two lips, holding in her breath, and bend- 
ing her head a little downwards, with a twist of her neck (not towards 
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the door, but from itj by which ner ear was brought to the 

chink) she listened wuh all her powers ; t^ listeniog slave, with the 
goddess of silence at his back, cotud no| have given a noer thought for 
an intaglio. , 

In this attitude I am determined to let her staM for hve minutes^ till 
I bring up the aflEurs of the kitchen (as Raptn does those of the church) 
to the same period. * 


CHAPTER VI. 


Though in one sense our family was certainly a simple machine, as 
it consisted of a few wheels, yet there was thus much to be said for it, 
that these wheels were set in motion by so many dififerent springs, and 
acted one upon the other from such a variety of strange prmci^es and 
impulses, that though it was a simple machine, it had & the honour and 
advant^es of a complex one, and a number of as odd movements 
within it as ever were oeheld in the inside of a Dutch siUc*milL 

Amongst these there was one 1 am going to speak of, in which, per* 
haps, it was not altogether so singular as m many others, and it was 
this, that whatever motion, debate, harangue, dialogue, project, or 
dissertation was going forwards in the parlour, there was generally 
another at the same time and upon the same subject running parallel 
along with it in the kitchen. 

Now, to bring this about, whenever an extraordinary message or 
letter was delivered in the parlour, or a discourse suspended till a 
servant went out, or the lines of discontent were observed to hang upon 
the brows of my father or mother, or, in short, when anything was sup* 
posed to be upon the tapis worth knowing or listening to, \was the rule 
to leave the door not absolutely shut, but somewhat ajar — as it stands 
just now — which, under cover of the bad hinge (and that possibly 
might be one of Uie many reasons why it was never mended), it was not 
difficult to manage ; by which means in all these cases a passage w'as 
generally left, not indeed as wide as the Dardanelles, but wide enough 
for all that to carry on as much of this windward trade as was sufficient 
to save*sny father the trouble of governing his house : my mother at this 
moment stands profiting by it. * Obadiah did the same thing as soon as he 
had left the letter upon the table which brought the news of my 
brother’s death ; so that befoie my father bad well got over his surprise 
and entered upon his harangue, had Trim got upon his legs to speak bis 
sentiments upon the subject. 

A curious observer of nature, had he been worth the inventory of all 
Job’s stock — though, by-the-by, your curious observers are seldom 
worth a groat — ^would have given the half of it to have heard Corporal 
Trim and my lather, two orators so contrasted by oature and education, 
haranguing over the same bier. 

My father, a man of deep readinig, prompt memory, with Catp, and 
Seneca, and Epictetus at his fiogers^ends. 

The Corporal, with nothing to remember, of no deeper reading than 
his mustcMoll, or greater ipunes at his fing^* ends tm the oontents 
fit 
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The ooe proceeding Yrom period to period by metaphor and allusion, 
and striking the fancy as he went along, as men of wit and fancy do, 
with the entertaiilment and pleattntry of his pictures and images. 

The other without Wit, or antithesis, or point, at turn this way or 
that ; but leaving the images on one side and the pictures on the other, 
going straightforwards as Nature could lead him to the heart. Oh, 
Trim t would to heaven thou hadst a bitter hestorian f would thy historian 
had a better pair of breeches ! Ob, ye critics 1 will nothing melt you ? 


CHAPTER VII. 

•*My young master in London is dead ! ” said Obadiah. 

A green satin nigiit-gown of my iuothei*s, which had been twice 
scours, was the first idea which Obadiah’s exclamation brought into 
Susannah's head. Well might Locke write a chapter upon the im- 
perfections of words. '‘Then," quoth Susannah, **we must all go 
into mourning." But note a second time, the word mourning not- 
withstanding Susannah made use of it herself, failed also of dmng its 
office ; it excited not one single idea tinged either with gmy or black. 
AH was green. The green satin night gown hung there still. 

“ Oh I 'twill be the death of my poor mistress,*' cried Susannah. My 
mother’s whole waidrobe followed. \Vhat a procession! Her red 
damask, her orange-tawny, her white and yellow lutestrings, her brown 
taffeta, her 1>one3aced caps, her bedgowns, and comfortable under- 
petticoats. Not a rag was left behind. “ No ; she will never look up 
again," said Susannah. 

We had a fat foolish scullion— my father, I think, kept her for her 
simplicity ; she had been all autumn struggling with a dropsy.—** He 
is dead ! " said Obadiah. “ He is certainly dead ! '’ — So am not 
I," said the foolish scullion. 

** Here is sad news, Trim," cried Susannah, wiping her eyes as Trim 
stepped into the kitchen ; ** Master Bobby is dead and buried " — the 
funeral was an interpolation of Susannah’s — "w'e shall have all to go 
into mourning,” said Susannah. 

*'I hope not," said Trim. — “You hope not!" cried Susannah 
earnestly. — [The mourning ran notin Trim's head, whatever lit did in 
Susannah's.]— I hope," said Trim, explaining himself; **Ihope in 
God the news is not true.”— “ I heard the letter read with my own ears,” 
answered Obadiah ; “ and we shall have a terrible piece of work of it 
in stubbii^ the Oxmoor.’*— “ Oh ! he’s dead," said Susannalu— '* As 
sure," said the scullion, "as 1 am alive." 

" I lament for him from my heart and my soul," said Trim, fetching 
a sigh. “ Poor creature ! poor boy ! poor gentleman I " 

*”He was alive last Whitsuntide,” said the coachman. — ** Whitsun- 
tide— alas 1 " cried Trim, extending his right arm, and falling instantly 
into the same attitude in which he read the sermon. ” What is Whit- 
suntide, Jonathan" (for that was the co^ichman’s name), "orShrove- 
tide, or any tide or time past, to this? Are we not here now," con- 
tinued the Cttrporal (striking the end of his stick peipcndicularly upon 
the floor so as to give an idea of health and stability), **and Ste we 
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not ’’ (dropping his hat down upon the ground) gone in a moment ? 
*Twas infimtely striking. Susannah faxum into a flood of tears. We are 
not stocks and stones. Jonathan, Obadiah* the cobk^ODBaid, all melted. 
The foolish fat scullion herself, who wai scouring a fish-kettle upon her 
knees, was roused with it. The whole kitchen crowded about the 
Corporal. 

Now, as I perceive plainly that the preservation of our constitution 
in Church and State, and possibly the preservation of the whole world — 
or, what is the same thing, the distrioution and balance of its property 
and power — may in time to come depend greatly upon the right under- 
standing of this stroke of the Corpond’s eloquence. — I do demand youi 
attention, your worships and reverences, for any ten pages together, 
take them where you will in .any other part of the woik, shall sleep for 
it at your ease. 

1 said, “We are not stocks and stones.” ’Tis very well. 1 should 
have added, “ Nor are we angels ** — I wish we were^but men clothed 
with bodies and governed by our imagtuatioo ; and what a junketing 
piece of work of it there is betwixt these and our seven senses, especially 
some of them : for my own part 1 own it. I am ashamed to confess. 
Let it suffice to affirm that of all the senses, the eye (for I absolutely 
deny the touch, though most of your Barbati, I know, are for it) has 
the quickest commerce with the soul; gives a smarter stroke, and 
leaves something more inexpressible upon the fancy, than words can 
eitlier convey or sometimes get rid of. 

I’ve gone a little about ; no matter, ’tis fur health. Let us only 
carry it back in our mind to the mortality of Trim’s hat : ** Are we not 
here now, and gone in a moment?” There was nothing in the 
sentence — *twas one of your self-evident trutlis we have the advantage of 
hearing every day ; and if Trim had not trusted more to his hat than 
his head, he had made nothing at all of it. 

“ Are we not here now,” continued the Corporal, “ and are we not 
(dropping his hat plumb upon the ground, and ^Musing before he 
pronounced the word) “gone in a moment?” Tlie descent of the 
hat was as if a heavy lump of clay had been kneaded into the crown 
of it. Nothing could have expressed the sentiment of mortality, of 
which it was the type and forerunner, like it; his hand seemed to 
vanish from under it ; it fell dead, the cori>orars eye fixed upon it as 
upon a corpse ; and Susannah burst into a flood of tears. 

Now ten thousand, and ten thousand times ten thousand (for matter 
and motion are infinite) are the ways by which a hat may be diopp^ 
upon the ground without any effect. Had he flung it, or thrown it, 
or cast It, or skimmed it, or squirted it, or let it .slip or fall in any 
possible direction tinder heaven, or in the best direction that could be 
given to it ; had he dropped it like a goose, like a puppy, like an osa, 
or in doing it, or even after he had done it, had he looked like a fool, 
like a ninny, like a nincompoop, it liad failed, and the effect upon the 
heart had fcen lost. 

Ye who govern this mighty world and its mighty concerns with the 
engines of eloquence, who heat it, and cool it, and melt and mollify it, 
and then harden it again to yo'jr purpose : 

Ye who wind- and tom the pasuons with this great wmdlass, and* 
having done it, lead the owners of them Vhither ye think meet ; 
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Ye, lastly* who driyc — and why not? — ^ye also who are driven, like 
turkeys to market, with a stick and a red dout meditate, meditate, 
I beseech you, upon Trim’s hat 


CHAPTER vnr. 

Stay, 1 have a small account to settle with the reader before Trim can 
go on with his harangue. It shall be done in two minutes. 

Amongst many other booknlebts, all of which I shall discharge in 
due time, I own iiiyself a debtor to the world for two items— a chapter 
upon chamberniaioii and button-holes, which, in the foimer part of my 
work 1 promised and fully intended to pay off this year ; but some of 
your worships and reverences telling me that the two subjects, especially 
so connected together, miglit endanger the morals of the world, I pray 
the chapter upon chambermaids anil button-holes may be forgiven me, 
and tliat they will accept of the last chapter in lieu of it, which is 
nothing, and please your reverences, but a chapter of chambennaids, 
green gowns, and old hats. 

Trim took his off the ground, put it upon his head, and then went on 
with his oration upon death in the manner and form following. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“ To us, Jonathan, who krew not what want or care is, who live here in 
the service of two of the bcs» of masters — bating, in my own case, his 
Majesty King William the Thini, whom I had the honour to serve both 
in Ireland and Flander.-i — I own it, that from Whitsuntide to within 
three weeks of Christmas, ’tis not long, ’tis like nothing ; but to those, 
Jonathan, who knew what death is, and what havoc and destruction 
he can make before a man can well wheel about, ’tis like a whole age. 
O Jonathan ! ’iwould make a good natured man’s heart bleed to 
consider, ” continued the Corporal, standing perpendicularljs " how low 
many a brave and upright fellow has been laid since that time ! And 
trust me, Su^,” added the Corporal, turning to Susannah, whose eyes 
were swimming in water, “ before that time comes lound again, many a 
bright eye will lie dim." — [Susannah placed it to the right side of the 
page ; she wept, but she curtsied too.] — “ Are we not,** continued Trim, 
looking at Susannah, ** are we not like a flower of the field ? ” — [A tear 
of pride stole in betwixt every two tears of humiliation, else no tongue 
could have described Susannah's affliction.] Is not all flssh graK ? Tis 
clay — ’tis din." — They all looked directly at the scullion; the scullion had 
just been scouring a fish-kettle. It was not fair. 

“ What is the finest face that ever man looked at ? I could bear 
Trim talk so forever," cried Susannah] — “what is it "—[Susannah laid 
her hand upon Trim’s shoulder]— “ but corruption ? "—[Susannah took 
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Now I love you for this ; and 'tis thU delicions mUtwre within yon 
whi<^ makes you dear creatures what you aire } and he who hates you 
for it, all l ean say of the matter is, that he has either a pumpkin for 
his head or a pippin for his heat t, and whenever he is dissected *twill be 
found 80 . 


CHAPTER ^X. 

Whether Susannah, by taking her hand too suddenly from oif the 
Corporal’s shoulder (by the whisking about of her passions) broke a 
little the chain of his reflections — 

Or whether the Corporal began to be suspicious he had got into the 
doctor’s quarters, and was talking more like the chaplain than him' 
self— 

Or whether .... 

Or whether — for in all such cases a man of invention and parts may 
with pleasure fill a couple of pages with suppositions — which of all these 
was the cause let tlie curious physiologist or the curious anybody 
determine ; ’tis certain at least tne Corporal went on thus with his 
harangue : 

** For my own part I declare it, that ont of doors I value not death 
at all ; not this,’’ added the Corporal, snapping his fingers, but with 
an air which no one but the Corporal could have given to the sentiment 
— in battle I value death not this. And let him not take me cow- 
ardly, like poor Joe Gibbons in scouring his gun. What is he ? A 
pull of a trigger, a push of a bayonet an inch this way or that, makes 
the difference. Look along the line to the right : see Jack’s down I 
Well, ’tis worth a regiment of horse to him. No, ’lis Dick. Then 
Jack’s no worse. Never mind which. We pass on. In hot pursuit 
the wound itself which brings him is not felt. The best way is to stand 
up to him. The man who flies is in ten times more danger than the 
man who marches up into his jaws. Tve looked him," added the Cor- 
poral, **an hundred times in the face, and know what he is. He’s 
nothing, Obadiah, at all in the field.” — “ But he’s very frightful, in a 
house,” quoth Obadiah. — “ I never mind it myself,” said Jonathan, 
*’upon a coach-box.” — It must, in my opinion, be most natural in 
bed,” replied Susannah. — ** And could I escape him creeping into 
the worst calfs skm that ever was made into a knap«ack, 1 would do it 
there,” said Trim; *’but that is nature.” — "Nature is nature,” said 
Jonathan. — "And that is the reason,” cried Susannah, "1 so much 
pity my mistress.” 

" She will never get the better of it Now, I pity the Captain the 
most of any one in the family,” answered Trim. ” Madam will get ease 
of heart in weeping, and the Squire in talking about 'it; but my poor 
master will keep it all in silence to himself. 1 shall* hear him sigh m his 
bed for a whole month together, as he did for Lieutenant Le Fevm 
* An’ please your honour, do not sighso piteously,’ 1 would say to him 
as I lay besiae him. — * I cannot helpll. Trim,’ my maUter wcmld say 9 
"tis so melancholy an accident, I cannot get ft on my heart.’-^^ Your 
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honour fears not death yourself.’—* I hope. Trim, I fear nothing,’ he 
would say, * but the doing a wrong thing. Well,' he would add, * what< 
ever betides, I will take care of Fevre’s boy/ — ^And with that, like a 
quieting draught, his honour would fall asleep.” 

** I like to hear Trim’s stories about the Captain,” said Susannah. 
— ” He is a kindly-hearted gentleman,” said Ob^iah, ** as ever lived.” 
— ** Ay, and as brave a one too,” said the Corporal, '* as ever stepped 
before a platoon. There never was a better officer in the King’s 
army, or a better man in God’s world ; for he would march up to the 
mouth oXa eannon though he saw the lighted match at the very touch-hole ; 
and yet, for all that, he has a heart as soft as a child for other people. 
He would not hurt a chicken.” — ** I would sooner,” quoth Jonathan, 
** drive such a gentleman for seven pounds a year than somefor eight 
** Thank thee, Jonathan, for thy twenty shillings, as much, Tonathan,” 
said the Corporal, shaking him by the hand, ” as if thou hadst put the 
money into my own pocket. I would serve him to the day of mv death 
out of love. He is a friend and a brother to me ; and could 1 be sure 
my poor brother Tom was dead,” continued the Corporal, taking out his 
handkerchief, ** was I worth ten thousand pounds, 1 would leave tfyeiy 
shilling of it to the Captain.” Tiim could not refrain fiom tears at this 
testamentary proof he gave of his affection to his master. The whole 
kitchen was affected. — *''Do tell us this story of the poor lieutenant,” 
said Susannah. — “With all my heart,” answered the Corpoial. 

Su^nnah, the cook, Jonathan, Obadiah, und Corporal Trim formed 
a circle about the fire ; and as soon as the scullion had shut the kitchen 
door the Corporal began. 


CHAPTER XI. 

I AM a Turk if I had not as much forgot my mother as if Nature 
h^ plastered me up and set me down naked upon the banks of the 
river Nile without one. Your most obedient servant, madam ; I’ve 
cost you a great deal of trouble. I wish it may answer, but you have 
left a crack in my back ; and here’s a great piece fallen off here before ; 
and what must I do with this foot ? 1 shall never reach England 
with it. 

For my own part 1 never wonder at anything, and so often has my 
judgment deceived me in my life, that 1 always suspect it, right or 
wrong — at least, 1 am seldom hot upon cold subject. For all this 1 
reverence truth as mu^ as anybody ; and when it has slipped us, if a man 
will but take me by the hand, and go quietly and search for it, as for 
a thing we have both lost, and can neither of us do well without, I'll go 
to the world’s end with him. But 1 bate disputes, and therefore (bating 
religious points or such as touch socieW) 1 would almost subscribe to 
anything which does not choke me in the first passage, rather than be 
drawo mto one. But I cannot bear suffocation, and bad smells worst 
of all ; for which reasons 1 resolv^ from tlie beginning, that if ever the 
army of martyrs was to be augiiimted or a new one nused, I woald 
have no hma in ik» one way or t’other. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Bdt to return to my mother. My uncle Toby’s opinion^ madam, 
** that there could be no harm in Cornelius Callus the Roman praetor’s 
lying with his wife ” — or rather the last word of that opinion (for it was 
all my mother heard of it) -Kiaught hold of her by the weak part of the 
whole sex : you shall not mistake me — 1 mean her curiosity. She in* 
stantly concluded herselt the subject of the conversation, and with that 
prepossession upon her fancy, you may readily conceive every word my 
lather said was accommodated either to herself dr her family concerns. 

Pray, madam, in uhat street does the lady live who would not 
have done the same ? 

From the strange mode of Cornelius’s death my father had made 
a transition to that of Socrates, and was giving my Uncle Toby an 
abstract of his pleading befoie his judges; 'twas irresistible*-^ot the 
oration of Socrates, but my father’s temptation to it. He had wrote the 
Life of Socrates * himself the year b^ore he left off trade, which, I 
fear, was the means of hastening him out of it ; so that no one was able 
to set out w'ith so full a sail, and in so swelling a tide of heroic loftiness 
npon the occasion, as my father was. Not a period in Socrates* 
oration w'hich cIobckI with a shorter word than ’’transmigration’* or 
” annihilation ; ” or a worse thought in the middle of it than ” to be or 
not to be ’’ — the entering upon a new and untried state of thin^ or 
upon a long, a profound, and peaceful sleep, without dreams, witliout 
disturbance. ” That we and our children were born to die, but neither 
of us born to be slaves.” No, there I mistake ; that was part of 
Eleazer’s oration, as recorded by Josephus {De Bcl Judaic,). Elrazer 
owns he had it from the pliilusopheis in India. In all likelihood, 
Alexander the Great, in his irruption into India, after he had over- 
run Persia, amongst the many things he stole, stole that sentiment also ; 
by which means it was carried, if not all the way by himself (for we all 
know he died at Babylon), at least by some of liis marauders, into 
Greece, from Greece it got to Rome, from Rome to France, and from 
France to England. So things come round. 

By land carriage I can conceive no other way. 

By water the sentiment might easily have come down the Ganges 
into the Sinus Gangeticus, or Bay of Bengal, and so into the Indian 
Sea ; and following the course of trade (the wav from India by the 
Cape of Good Hc^e being then unknown), mi^t ue carried, with other 
drugs and spices, up the Red Sea to Joddah, tnC port of Mecca, or else 
to Tor or Suez, towns at the bottom of the gulf ; and from thence by 
carriage to Coptos, but three days’ journey oistant ; .so down the Nile 
directly to Alexandria, where the sentiment would 1)6 landed at the 
very foot of the great staircase of the A lexandrian Library, and from 
that storehouse it would be fetched. Bless me! what a trade was 
driven by the learned in those days ! % 

* This book my father would never consent to publish : 'lis in manu^ript, with 
some other tracts of his, in the family, all or most of which will be printed in due time. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Now my fother had a w»ay a little like that of Job’s — in cas6 there ever 
was such a man ; if not, there’s an end of the matter. 

Though, bj^*the-by, localise your learned men find some difficulty in 
fixing the precise era in which so great a man lived — whether, for in- 
stance, before or after the patriarchs, &c.— to vote, therefore, that he 
never lived at all is a little cruel. ’Tis not doing as they would be 
done by. Happen that as it may, my father, I say, had a way, when 
thin^ went extremely wrong with him, especially upon the first sallv 
of his impatience, of wondering why he was b^ot, wishing himself 
dead, sometimes worse. And when the provocation ran nigh, and 
grief touclied his lips with more than ordinary povrpn — sir, you scarce 
could have distinguished him from Socrates himself. Every word would 
breathe the sentiments of a soul disdaining life and careless about all its 
hsUK. For which reason, though my mother was a w^oman of no deep 
reading, yet the abstract of Socrates* omtion which my father was giving 
my Uncle Toby was not altogether new to her. She listened to it with 
composed intelligence, and would have done so to the end of the chaplei , 
had not my father plunged (which he had no occasion to have done) mto 
that part cm the pleading where the great philosopher reckons up his 
connections, his alliances, and children, but renounces a security to be 
so won by working upon the passions of his judges. ** I have friends, I 
have relMions, I have three desolate children,” says Socrates. 

“ Then,” cried my mother, opening the door, “ you have one more, 
Mr. Shandy, than I know of.” 

By heaven ! I have one less,” said my father, getting up and walk- 
ing out of the room. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

They are Socrates' children,” said my Uncle Toby.—** He lias been 
dead a hundred years ago,” replied my mother. 

My Uncle Toby was no chronologer; .so not eating to advance a step 
but upon safe ground, lie laid down nis pipe deliberately upon the table, 
and rising up, and taking my mother most kindly by the hand, with- 
out saying another woid, eitlier good or bad, to her, he led her out after 
my father, that he might finish tne ecclaircissement himself. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Had this volume been a farce, which, unless every one’s life and 
opinions are to be looked upon as a farce as well as mine, I see no 
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reitton to suppose, the last chapter, sir, had finished the first act of it, 
and then this chapter must have set off thus ; 

’ Ftivr»r<ing — twing — twang-^prut^f-tnit, 'tis « cursed bad fiddle* Bo 

r know whether my fiddle's In tune or no ?— trut-prut. They should 
fifths. 'Tis wickedly strung— “tr-a*e-i-o-u^twang. The mdge is 
a mile too higb^ and the sound'post absolutely down, else-^tmt-pmt. 
Hark I ’tis not so bad a tone. Diddle diddle, diddle diddle, diddle diddle, 
dum. There is nothing in playing before p>od judges ; but there’s a 
man there — no, not him with the ^ndle under his arm ; the gnive man 
in black. 'Sdeath 1 not the gentleman with the sword on. Sir, I had 
rather ulay a eapricdo to Calliope hersdf than draw my bow across 
my fidalc before that very man ; and yet 1*11 stake my Cremona to a 
Jew's trump, 'which is the greatest musical odds that ever were laid, 
that I will this moment stop three hundred and fifty leases out of tune 
upon my fiddle, without punishing one single nerve that belongs to 
him. Twaddle diddle, twedle diddle, twiddle diddle, twoddle diddle, 
twuddle diddle, prut-trut, ciish, crash, crush ; I've undone you, sir, but 
you see he is no worse, and was Apollo to take hb fiddle after me, he 
can make him no better. 

Diddle diddle, diddle diddle, diddle diddle — hum — dum — drum. 
Vour worships and your reverences love music, and God has made 
you all with gtmears, and some of you play delightfully yourselves—* 
tmt-prut — prut-tnit. 

Oh ! there b — whom I could sit and hear whole days, whose 
talents lie in making what he fiddles to be felt, who inspires me with 
his joys and hopes, and puts the most hidden springs of my heart into 
motion. If you would borrow five guineas of me, sir— ‘Which is 
generally ten guineas more than I have to spare-~or you, Messrs. 
Apotheoiry and Taylor, want your bills paying, that*8 your time. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

The first thing which entered my father's head, after aflairs were a 
little settled in the family, and Susannah had got possession of my 
mother’s ^een satin night-gown, was to sit down coolly, after 
example of Xenophon, and write a ** Tristrflpmdin,*’ or system of education 
for me, collecting firet for that purpose his own scattered thoughts, 
counsels and notions, and binding tnem together so as to form an 
institute for the government of my childhood and adolescence. I was 
my father’s last stake ; he had lost my brother Bobby entirely ; he had 
lost, by his own computation, full three-fourths of me->tbat is, he had 
been unfortunate in his three first great casts for me, my genlture, nose, 
and name ; there was but this one left, and accordingly mv father rave 
himself up to it with as much devotion as ever my Uncle Toby nad 
done to his doctrine of projectiles. The difference between them was, 
that my Uncle Toby dyew his whole knowledge qf projectiles from 
Nicholas Tortaglia ; my father spun his, every tnreaa of it, out of bis 
own brain, or reeled and cross-twbted what all other spinners and 
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spinsters had spaa Wore him, that /tvras pretty near the same torture 
to him. 

In about three fcArs or something more my father had got advanced 
almost into tlie middle of his work. L*ke all other writ^ he met with 
disappointments. He imagined he should be able to bring whatever he 
had to say^ into so small a compass that, when it was finished and 
bound, it might be rolled up in my mother's hussive. Matter grows 
under our hs^ds. Let no man say, ** Come, I’ll write a duodecimo.” 

My fiither gave himself up to it, however, with the most painful dill* 
gence, proceeding step by step in every line with the same kind of 
caution and circumspection (though 1 cannot say upon quite so religious 
a principle] as was used by John de la Cosse, the Lord Archbishop of 
Benevento, in compassing his “ Galatea,” iii Mhich his Grace of Bene- 
vento spent near foi ty ycai s of his life, and when the thing came out it w as 
not of above half the size or the thickness of a Rider’s Almanack. How 
the holy man managed the affair, unlc:>s he spent the greatest part of his 
time in combing his \\hi^keis or playing at piimero with his chaplain, 
would pose any mortal not let into the true secret ; and therefore 'tis 
worth explaining to the world, was it only for the encouragement of 
those few in it who write not so much to be fed as to be famous. 

I own, had John de la Cassc, the Archbishop of Benevento, for whose 
memory (notwithstanding his ** Galatea”) I retain the highest veneration, 
had he been, sir, a slender clerk of dull wit, slow parts, costive head, 
and so forth, he and his ** Galatea” might have jogged on together to 
the age of Methuselah for me— the plienomenon had not been worth 
a mrenthesis. 

But the reverse of this was the truth. John de la Casse was a geuiui 
of fine parts and fertile fancy ; and yet, with all these great advantages 
of nature, which should have prick^.him foi wards with his ** Galatea,” 
he lay under an im puissance at the same time of advancing above a line 
and a half in the compass of a whole summer’s day. This disability in 
his Grace arose from an opinion he was afflicted with, which opinion 
was this— viz, that whenever a Christian was writing a book, not for 
bis private amusement, but where his intent and purpose was, 
to print and publish it to the world, his first thoughts were ahvays the 
temptations of the Evil One. This was the state of ordinar)' writers ; 
but when a personage of vcneiable chaiactcr and high station, either m 
Church or State, once turned author, he maintained that, from the veiy 
moment he took pen in hand, all the devils in hell broke out of their 
holes to cajole him. ’Twas term-time with them ; everv thought, first 
and last, was captious ; how specious and good soever, 'twas all one ; 
in whatever form or colour it presented itself to the imagination, ’tw'as 
still a stroke of one or other of ’em levelled at him, and was to be 
fenced off; so that the life of a writer, whatever he might fancy to the 
contrary, was not so much a state of composition as a state of w'arfare, 
and His probation in it precisely that of any othei man militant upon 
earth, both depending alike not half so much upon the degrees of his 
wit as his resistance. 

My father was hugely pleased with this theory of John de la Casse, 
Archbishop of ^evento ; and hati it not cramped him a little in his 
creed, I believe wottM have given ten of the bes^ acres in the Shandy 
estate to hqre beeq the bfoacher of It. How far tny father actually 
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believed in the devil will be seen when 2 come to speak of my lather's 
religious notions in the progress of this work. 'Tis enough to say here, 
as he could not have the honour of it in the literal sense of the doctrine, 
he took up with the allegory of it, and wonld often say, especially when 
his pen was a little retrograde, thete was as much go<^ meaning, truth, 
and knowledge couched under the veil of John de la Cnsse's parabolical 
representation as was to be found in any one poetic fiction or mystic 
record of anliqility. Prejudice of education,’’ he would say,. ** is the 
devil ; and the multitudes of them which we suck in with our mother’s 
milk are the devil and ail. We are haunted with them, brother Toby, 
in all our lucubrations and researches ; and was a man fool enough to 
submit tamely to what they obtruded upon him, what would his TOok 
be? Nothing,” he would add, throwing his pen away with a ven- 
geance, nothing but a farrago of tiie clack of nurses and of the non- 
sense of the old women of both sexes througliout the kingdom.” 

This is the best account I am determined to mve of the .slow progress 
my father made in his ‘‘ Tristrapxdia ; ” at wnich (as I saui) he was 
three years and something more indefatigably at work, and at last 
had scarce completed, by nia own reckoning, one half of his under- 
taking ; the misfortune was, that I was all that time totally neglected 
and abandoned to my mother ; and, what was almost as bad, by the 
very delay, the first part of tlie work, upon which my father had spent 
the most of his pains, was rendered entirely useless. Every day a page 
or two l>ecanie of no consequence. 

Certainly it was ordained, as a scourge upon the pride of human 
wisdom, that the wisest of us all should thus outwit ourselves, and 
eternally forego our purposes in the intemperate act of pursuing them. 

In short, my father was so long in all his acts of re.sistance, or, in 
other words, he advanced so very* slow with his work, and I began to 
live and get forwards at such a rate, that if an event had not happened — 
which, \>^en we get to it, if it can be told with decency, shall not lie 
concealed a moment from tlie reader — I verily believe, I had put by my 
father, and left linn di awing a sun-dial, for no Letter purpose than to 
be buried under ground. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

” Dear Yorick,” said my father, smiling (for Yorick had broke his 
rank with my Uncle Toby in coming through the narrow entry, and so 
had slept first into the parlour), “ this Tristram of ours, I find, comes 
very hardly by all his religious rites. Never was the son of Jew', 
Christian, Turk, or infidtd initiated into them in so oblique and 
slovenly a manner.” — ''But lie is no worse, I irust,” said Yorick.— 
“ There has been certainly,” continued my father, ** the deuce and all 
to do in some part or other of the ecliptic when this ofiTspring of mine 
was formed.” — “Tliat you ore a better judge otf than I,^* replied 
Yorick . — ** Astrologers,’^ quoth my father, *' know better than jas both ; 
the trine and sextile asp^ts have jumped awry^ or the oj^osite of their 
ascendants have not hit it as they should^ or something has been wrong 
above or below with us.” 
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“ 'Tis possible.” answered Vorlck. — “ But is the child,” cried my 
Unele Toby, “ the worse ? “ The Troglodytes say not,” replied my 

father.— “ And your theologists, Yorick, tell us—” — “ Theologically,'* 
said Yorick, ** or speaking after the manner of apothecaries, statesmen, 
or washer*women ? 

“ I*m not sure/* replied my father, '‘but they tell us, brother Toby, 
he*s the better for it.” — “Provided,” said Yorick, “you travel him 
into Egypt.” — “ Of that,” answered my father, “ he will have the ad- 
vantage when he sees the Pyramids.” 

“ Now, every word of thi‘,” quoth my Uncle Toby, •♦is Arabic to 
ine.” — ” I wish,” said Yorick, “ *twas so to half the world.” 

“ Ilus,” continued my father, " circumcised his whole army one 
moniing.”— “ Not without a court-martial ?” cried my Uncle Toby. — 
“ Though the learned,” continued he, taking no notice of my Uncle 
Toby *s remark, but turning to Yonck, “aie greatly divided still who 
Ilus was : some say Saturn ; some the Supreme Being ; others, no more 
than a brigadier-general under Pharaoh Neco ” — “ Let him be who he 
will,” said my Uncle Toby, “I know not by what article of war he could 
justify it.” 

“The controvertists,” answered my father, “assign two-and -twenty 
different reasons for it— others indeed, who have drawn their pens on 
the opposite side of the question have shown the world the futility of 
the greatest part of them. But then, again, our best polemic divines ” — 
[“ I wish there was not a polemic divine,” said Yonck, “ in the king- 
dom ; one ounce of practical divinity is worth a painted shipload of all 
tlieir reverences have imported these fifty years.*’ — “ Pray, Mr Yorick,” 
quoth my Uncle Toby, “do tell me what a polemic divine is?” — “The 
best description, Captain Sliandy, 1 have ever read is of a couple of ’em,” 
replied Yorick, “ in thq account of the battle fought single hands betuixt 
Gymnast and Captain Tripet, which I have in my pocket.*’—** I beg 
1 inay hear it,” quoth my Uncle Toby, earnestly. — “You shall,” said 
Yonck. “ And as the Corporal is waning for me at the door, and 1 
know the description of a battle will do llie poor fellow more good than 
his supper, I beg, brother, you’ll give him leave to come in.” — “ With 
all my soul,*’ said my father. Trim came in, eiect, and happy as an 
emperor ; and having shut the door, Yorick took a book from hu liglu- 
hand coat pocket, and read, or pretended to read, as follow's. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

'* Which words being heard by all the soldiers which were there, 
divers of them being inwardly terrified, did shrink back and make 
room for the assailant ; all this did Gymnast very well remark and 
consider ; and therefoiys, making as if he would have aliglited fVom off 
his horse, as he was poising himself on the mounting side, he most 
nimbly (with his short sword by his thigh), shifting his feet in the 
stirrup, and performing the stirrup-leather feat, whereby, afiei* the 
incliniiig of his body downwards, he forthwith launched himself 
aloft into the air, and placed both his feet together upon the saddle. 
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Standing upright with his back turned toward$,his horse’s head.— 
*Now, said ne ’my case goes forward.' Then suddenly, in the 
same posture wherein he was he fetched a gambol upon ohe foot, Und 
turnip to the left bo^d fail^ not to ca^ his body perfectly round, 
mt into his former position, without missing one jot. — * Ha ! ' said 
Tripet, * 1 will not d6 that at this time,’ and not without cause.— 
'Well,’ said Gymnast, *1 have failed, I will undo this leap;’ then 
with a marvellous strength and agility, turning towards the right hand, 
he fetched another frisking gambol as before ; which done, he set his 
right-hand thumb upon the bow of the saddle, raised himself up, and 
sprung into the air, poising and upholding his whole weight upon the 
muscle and nerve of the said thumb, and so turned and whirled himself 
about three times ; at the fourth, reversing his body and overturning it 
upside down, andioreside back, without touching anything, he brought 
himself betwixt the horse’s two cars, and then giving himself a jerking 
swing he seated himself upon the crupper.” 

[** This can’t be fighting,” said my Uncle Toby. The Coiporal 
shook his head at it. — Have patience,” said Yorick.] 

"Then Tripet passed his right leg over his saddle, and placed him- 
self croup, * ilut,* said he, ‘ ’tweie better for me to get into the saddle ; ’ 
then putting the thumbs of both hands upon the crupper before him, 
and thereupon leaning himself as upon the only supporters of liis body, 
he incontinently turned heels over bead in the air, and straight found 
himself betwixt the bow of the saddle, in a tolerable seat ; then 
springing into the air with a somersault, he turned him about like a 
windmill, and made above a hundred frisks, turns, and demi-pommadas,” 
— " Good God 1 ” cried Tim, losing all patience, “ one home thrust of 
a bayonet is woith it all.” — “ I think so too,” replied Yorick. 

" I am of a contrary opinion,” quoth my father. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

" No ; I think I have advanced nothing,” replied my father, making 
answer to a question which Yorick had taken the liberty to put to 
him — “ I have advanced nothing in the " Tiistia-pxdia” but what is as 
clear os any one proposition in Euclid. Reach me. Trim, that book 
from off the escritoire. It has oftimes been in my mind,” continued 
my father, "to have read it over both to you, Yorick, and to my 
biother Toby, and I think it a little unfriendly in myself in not having 
done it long ago. Shall we have a short chapter or two now, and a 
chapter or tw'o hereafter, as occasions serve, and so on, till we get 
through the whole?” My Uncle Toby and Yorick made the obeisance 
which was proper ; and the Corporal, though he was not included in 
the compliment, laid his hand upon his breast and made his bow at 
the same time. The company smiled. — " Trim,*’ quoth my father, 
" has paid the full price for staying out the entertainment.”-^" He did 
not seem to relish the play,” replied Yorick. — ** Twas a tom-fool 
battle, an’ please your reverence, of Captain Triplet's and that other 
officer, making so many somersaults as they advanced ; the French 
come on capering now aqd then in that way^ but not quite so mudh,” 
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My Uncle Toby never felt tbe consciou^ess of his existence with 
more coinplsceifcy (hau what the Corporal’s and his own reflections 
made hfm do at that moment. He lighted his pipe, Yorick drew his 
chair doser to the table, Trim snuffed tne candle, my father stined up 
the nre» took up the book, coughed twice, and be^n. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

“ The first thirty pages,” said my father, turning over the leaves, “are 
a little dry, and as they are not closely connected with the subject, for 
the present we’ll pnss them by. Tis a prefatory introduction,’’ con- 
tinued my father, ** or an introductory preface (for I am not determined 
which name to give it) upon political or civil government.” 

“ I enter upon this speculation,” said my father, carelessly, and half 
shutting the book as he went on, ** merely to show the foundation of 
the natural relation between a father and his child.” 

**I own,” added my father, **that the offspring is not sounder the 
power and jurisdiction of the mother.” — “But the reason,” replied 
Yorick, “equally holds good for her.” — “She is under authority her- 
self,” said my father. “ Though by all means,” added he, not attend* 
ing to my Uncle Toby, ” the son ought to pay her respect, as you may 
read, Yorick, at large in the first book of the Institutes of Justinian, 
at the eleventh title<and the tenth section.”—** I can read it as well,” 
replied Yorick, ** in the eitechism.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

**Trim can repeat every word of it by heart,” quoth my Uncle Toby. 
• -“Pooh!” said my father, not caring to be interrupted with Trim’s 
saying his catechism, — “ lie can, upon my honour,” replied my Uncle 
Toby. “ Ask him, Mr. Yorick, any question you please.^’ 

*‘'rhe Fifth Commandment, Trim,” said Yorick, speaking mildly, 
and with a gentle nod, as to a modest catechumen. The Corporal stood 
silent.— ** You don’t ask him right,” said my Uncle Toby, raisi^ his 
voice, and giving it rapidly like the word of command. ** The Fifth 1 ” 
cried my Uncle Toby.— “ I must begin with the First, an’ please your 
honour,” said the Corporal. 

Yorick could not forbear smiling.— ** Your reverence does not con- 
sidei;” said the Corporal, shouldering his stick like a musket, and 
manning into the middle of the room to illustrate his position, ** that 
*tis exactly the same thing as doing one’s exercise in the field.* 

** Join your right hand to your firelock,” cried the Corporal, giving 
the word command, and performing the motion. 

** Poke your firelock,” cried the Corporal, doing the duty still of both 
adjutant and private man. 
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* ** Kest your firelock. Oi^e motion, an' please your rererenoe, yon aee^ 
leads into another. If his honour wiH h^in but with ^e Firat^-^” 

** The First V* cried my Uncle To^, totting his naira upon his side. 

** The Second ! ** cried my Unde Toby, waving his tobacco-pipe as 
he would have done his sword at the head m a remment. llit Conmrd 
went through his maniM with exactness; and naving honoured bin 
father and mother, made a low bonfnnd fell back to the side of the 
room. 

" Everything in this world/* said my father, “ is big with jest, and has 
wit in it, and instruction too. if we can but find it out. 

** Here is the Scaffold -woik of instruction, its true point of folly with- 
out the building behind it. 

“ Here is the glass of pedagogues, perceptor^ tutors, goyanlors, 
gerund-grinders, and bear-lcadeds to view themselves in, in thci^ true 
dimensions. 

Oh 1 there is a husk and shell, Yorick, which grows up with learn- 
ing, which their unskilfulness knows not how to fling away. 

“ Sciences may be learned by i ote, but wisdom not.” 

YoMck thought my father inspired. ** I will enter into obligations 
this moment," said my father, “ to lay out all my aunt Dinah’s legacy 
in charitable uses [of which, by-the-by, my father had no high opinion] 
if the Corporal has any one determinate idea annexed to any one word 
he has related. Pr’ythee, Trim,’* quoth my father, turning round to 
him, ** wnat dost thou mean by * honouring thy father and mother ? * ” 

** Allowing them, an* please your honour, three-halfpence a dav 
out of my pay when they grow old.^* — And didst thou do tW, Trim ? *' 
said Yorick. — “He did indeed,’* replied igy •Uncle Toby.— ** Then, 
Trim,” said Yorick, springing out of his chair, and taking the Corporal 
by the hand, “ thou art the best commentator upon that part of tin 
Decalogue, and I honour thee more for it. Corporal Trim, than if thoi 
hadbt had a hand in the Talmud itself.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

“O BLFSSED health!” cried my father, making an exclamation as 
he turned over the leaves to the next chapter : “ thou art above all gold 
and treasure; ’tis thou who enlarges! the soul, and openest all its 
powers to receive instruction and to relish virtue. He that has thee 
has little more to wish for, and he that is so wretched as to want thee, 
wants everything with thee ! 

” I have concentrated all that can be said upon this important head,” 
said my father, “ into a very little room ; therefore we’ll read the chapter 
quite through.” 

My father read as follows : 

“The whole secret of health depending upon the* due contention for 
mastery betwixt the radical heat and the radical moisture-—”—*' You 
have proved that matter of fact, I suppose, above,” said YOrick. — 
•* Sufficiently,” replied my father. 

In saying tikis my father shut the book— not os if he resolved to read AO 
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more of it| for iie kept His forefinger in the ohnpter ; not pettishlyi fipe 
he ihgjt the hook slowlyi bis thuifi> restingi^when he had done upon 
the ni^ side of the cover, as his three fingers supported the lower 
side m it, without the least compressive violence. 

“I "have demonstrated the truth of that point/* quoth my&ther, 
noodiOf to Yorick, most sufi&cienUy in the preceding chapter.” 

Now could the man in the n^n be told man in me earth had 
wrote a chapter sufficiently demonstrating thar the secret of all health 
depended upon the due contention for mastery betwixt the ** radical 
heat and radical moisture and that he had managed the point so 
well thatthhre was not one single word, wet or dry, upon radical heat or 
radical moisture throughout the whole chapter, or a sii^gle syllable in it, 
fro or con^ directly or indirectly, upon the contention betwixt these two 
powers in aiw part of the animal economy — 

*' Qihou Etqmal Maker of all beings !** he would cry, striking his 
breast with his right hand Hn case he had one), '* Thou whose power 
and goodness can enlarm the faculties of Thy creatures to this infinite 
degree of excellence and perfection, what have we Moonites done ? ** 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

With two stroke^ the one at Hippecnitet, the other at Lord Verulam, 
did my father achieve it. 

The stroke at the prince of physicians wUh which he began was no 
more than a short insult upon his sorrowful complaint of the ars longa 
and vUa ^nvu. ** Life cried my father, ** and the art of he^- 

iim tedious I And wholue we to thank for both the one and the 
other but the ignorance of quacks themselves, and the stage-loads of 
chemical nostrums and peripatetic lumber with which in all ages they 
have at first flattered the world and at last deceived it 7 ’* 

** O my Lord Verulam I ” cried my father, turning from Hippocrates, 
and making his second stroke at him, as the prmcipal of nostrum- 
mongers and the fittest to be made an example of to tfie rest : “ what 
shidl I say to thee, my great Lord Verulam ? What shall I say tit 
thy internal spirit, thy opium, thy saltpetre, thy greasy unction, thy 
daily purges, thy nightly glisters, and succedaneums ? " 

My father was never at a loss what to say to any man upon any 
subject, and had the least occasion for the exordium of any man 
breathing. How he dealt with his lordship’s opinion you shall 
see ; but when, I know not : we must first see what his lordship’s 
opinion was. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

'* The two great causes which conspire with each other to diorten life/' 
says Lord Verukiii, are, first — 

"The internal spirit, which, like a gentle flame, wastes the body 
down to death ; and secondly, the external air, that parches the 
body up to ashes : which two enemies, attacking us on both sides of 

G 
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Qur bodies together, at length destroy our oi^gtns, and ret^der them 
' unfit to carry on the functions pf life/* . 

. This being the state of the case, the road to longevity was plain ; 
nothing more being required, says his lordship, bat to re|iur the 
waste committed by the intcrmd spirit hy making the subfilhee of 
it more thick and dense, by a regnhr course of opiates dn one $Qe, 
and by refrigerating the tot of it on the other, by three grains and a 
half of saltpetre every nming before ydU get up. 

Still this frame of ours was left expoiwd to the inimical assaults of ^ 
air without ; but this was fenced off again by a course of greasy 
unctions, which so fully saturated the pores of the skin diat no ipieuu 
could enter, nor. could any one get out. This nut a stop to all 'per* 
spiration, sensible and insensible, which being tne cause of so many 
scurvy distempers, a com sc of glisters was requisite to cany off redundant 
humours, and render tlie system complete. 

What my father had to say to my Lord of Vcrulam’s opiates, his 
saltpetic, and greasy unctions and glisters, you shall read, but not to- 
day or to-morrow : time presses upon me ; myreader is impatient ; I 
must get forwards. You shall read the chapter at your leisure (if you 
choose it) as soon as ever the ** Tristrapxdia ** is published. 

Sufficeth it at present to say, my fattier levelled the hypothesis with 
the ground, and in doing that, the learned know, he built up and estab- 
lish^ his own. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

*The whole secret of health,” said my father, banning the sentence 
again, ‘Mepending evidently upon the due contention betwixt ther^i^ 
heat and radical moisture within us, the least imamnable skill had been 
sufficient to have maintained it, had not the schoolmen confounded the 
task, merely (as Van Helmont, the famous chemist, has proved) by all 
along mUtaking the radical moisture for the tallow and lat of aounal 
bodies. 

Now the radical moisture is not the tallow or fat of animals, but an 
oily and balsamous substance ; for the fat and tallow, as also the phlegm 
or watery parts, are cold ; whereas the oily and balsamous parts are of a 
lively heat and spirit. 

“ Now it is certain that the radical heat lives in the radical moisture, 
but whether vice vend is a doubt : however, when the one decays, 
the other decays also ; and then is produced, either an unnatural 
heat, which causes an unnatural dryness, or an unnatural moisture, 
which causes dropsies. So that if a child, as he grows np, can be 
but taught to avoid running into fire or water, as either of them 
threaten his destruction, ’twm be all that is needful to be done upon 
that head.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

The descviption of th« siege of Jericho itself conld not have engaged 
attention of my Uncle Toby more powerfully than the last chapter : 
his eyes were fixed upon my father thr^ghout it ; he never mentioned 
radiCM heat and radical moisture but mv Unde Toby took his pipe out 
of hiSmouth and shook liis head ; and» as soon a^ the chapter was 
finished he beckoned to the Corporal to come dose to his chair, to ask 
him the following question aside : * * * * * * * 

****** — ** It was at the siege of Limerick, 
an* pt^se your honour,’* replied the Corporal, making a bow. 

“ The poor fellow and I,’’ quoth my Uncle Toby, addressing himself 
to my father, “ were scarce able to crawl out of our tents, at the time 
the siege of Limerick was raised, upon the very account you mention.” 
— “Now what can have got into that precious noddle of thine, my 
dear brother Toby?” cried my father, mentally. “ By heaven !” con- 
tinued he, communing still with himself, ** it would puzzle an CEdipus 
to bring it in point.** 

** I Mlieve, an’ please your honour,** quoth the Cori^onil, that if it 
had not been for the quantity of brandy we set fire to every night, and 
the claret and cinnamon with which I plied your honour off **— [“ And 
the geneva, Trim,*’ added my Uncle Toby, “ which did us more good 
than all,”}— “ I verily believe,” continued the Corporal, “ wc had &th, 
an* please your hotiour, left our lives in the trenches, and been buried 
in them too.*’ — “ The noblest grave, corporal,” ciied my Uncle Toby, 
his e3res sparkling as he spoke, ** that a soldier could wish to lie down 
“ But a pitiful death for him, an* please your honour,” replied 
the Corporal. 

All this u*as as muCh Arabic to my father as the rites of the Colchi 
and Troglodytes had been before to my Uncle Toby ; my father could 
not determine whether he was to frown oi smile. 

My Uncle Toby, turning to Vorick, resumed the case at Limerick 
more intelligibly than he had begun it, and so settled the point for my 
father at once. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

** It was undoubtedly/’ said my Uncle Toby, a great happiness for 
myself and the Corporal that we had all aloi>g a burning fever, 
attended with a most raging thirst, during the whole five-an^twenty 
days the flux was upon us in the camp ^ otherwise what my brother 
calls the radical moisture must, as I conceive it, inevitably have got the 
better.”— My &ther drew in his lungs topful of air, and looking up, 
blew it forth again as slowly as he possibly could. 

“ It was heaven’s mercy to us,’* continued my Uncle Tb^, *' which 
put it into tht Corporal’s head to maintain that due contention between 
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the nulical heat and the radical moisture, by reinfordogthe fever, as he 
did all along, with hot wines and spices ; whereby^ the Corporal kept 
up (as it were) a continual firing, so that the radical heat stood fts 
ground from the beginning to the end, and was a fair match for the 
moisture, terrible as it was. Upon my honour^” added my Uncle 
Toby, ** you might have heard the contention within our bodies, brother 
Shandy, twenty loises.*’— " If there was no firing ? ” said Yorick. 

** well,” said my father, with a full aspiration, and pausing a while 
after the word, ** was 1 a judge, and the laws of the country which 
made tne one permitted it, 1 would condemn some of the worst male- 
factors, provide they had had their clergy ” Yorick foreseeing 

the sentence was likely to end with no sort of mercy, laid his hand upon 
my father’s breast, .'ind begged he would respite it for a few minutes 
till he asked ihe Corporal a question. “ iVythce, Trim,” said Yorick, 
without staying for my father s leave, “ tell us honestly what is thy 
opinion concerning this self-same radical heat and radical moisture.” 

^ With humble submission to his honour’s better judgment,” quoth 
the Corooral, making a bow to my Uncle Toby. — “Speak ihy opinion 
freely, Corporal,” said my Uncle Toby. “The poor fellow is ray ser- 
vant, not my slave,” added my Uncle Toby, turning to my father. 

The Corporal put his hat under his left arm, and with bis stick 
hanging upon the wrist of it by a black thong split into a tassel about 
the knot, he marched up to the ground where he had performed his 
catechism, then touching his under-jaw with the thumb and fingers of 
his right hand before he opened his mouth, he delivered his notion 
thus. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Just as the Corporal was humming to begin, in waddled Dr. Slop. 
’Tis not twopence matter ; the Corporal shall go on in the next chapter, 
let who will come in. 


CHAPTER XL. 

“The citv of Limerick, the siege of uhich was begun under his Majesty 
King William himself the year after 1 went into the army, lies, an’ 
please your honours, in the middle of a tlevilish wet swampy country.” 
“ ’Tis quite surrounded,” said my Uncle Toby, “ with the Shannon, 
and is, by its situation, one of the strongest fortified places in Ireland.” 

“ I think this is a new fashion,” quoth Dr. Slop, “ of beginning a 
medical lecture.” — “ 'Tis all true,” answered Trim.— “ Then I wish the 
faculty would follow the cut of it,” said Yorick. — “ ’Tis all cut through, 
an’ please your reverence,*’ said the Corporal, “ with drdlns and bogs ; 
and besides, there was such a quantity rain fell daring the siege, the 
whole county was like a jpuddle ; *twas that, and nothing dse^ which 
brought on the flux, and which had like to have killed both his honour 
and myself. Now there was no such thing, after the first ten days,” 
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continued the Corpora], for a soldier to lie dry in his tent without 
cutting a ditdi't^ud it to draw off the water. Nor was that enough, 
for those who CouM afford it, as* his honour could, without setting fire 
every night to a pewter dish full of brandy, which took off the damp of 
the hit, and made the inside of the tent as warm as a stove, 

** And what condnsion dost thou draw, Corporal Trim,'* cried my 
father, “from all these premises?** 

“ I Infer, an* please your worship,” replied Trim, “that the radical 
moisture is nothing in the world but ditcn- water, and that the radical 
heat of those who can go to the expense of it, is burnt brandy ; the 
radical heat and moisture of a private man, an*^ please your honour, is 
nothing but ditch-water and a dram of geneva \ and give us but enough 
of it, with a pipe of tobacco, to give us spirits and drive away the 
vapours, we know not what it is to fear death.*’ 

“ I am at a loss, Captain Shandy,” quoth Dr. Slop, “ to determine in 
which branch of learning your servant shines most, whether in physio- 
logy or divinity.** Slop had not forgot Trim's comment upon the 
sermon. 

“ It is not an hour ago,” replied Yorick, since the Corporal was ex- 
amined in the latter, and passed muster with great honour.” 

“The radical heat and moisture,” quoth Dr. Slop, turning to my 
father, “ you must know, is the basis and foundation of our being, as the 
ro#t of a tree is the source and principle of its vegetation. It is 
inherent in the seeds of all animals, and may be preserved sundry 
ways, but principally, in my opinion, by consuWantials, imprimeiits, 
and occTudents. Now this poor fellow,^* continued Dr. Slop, pointing 
to the Corporal, ” has had the misfortune to have heard some superficial 
empiric discourse upon this nice point.” — ” That he has,” said my 
father.—** Very likely,’* said my uncle. — *' I’m sure of it,” quoth 
Yorick, 


CHAPTER XLI. 

Doctor Slop being called out to look at a cataplasm he had ordered, 
it gave my father an opportunity of going on with another chapter in the 
“Tristrapnedia.” Come, cheer up my lads! I’ll show you land ; for 
when we've tugged through that chapter, the book 'shall not lie opened 
again this twelvemonth. Huzza ! 


CHAPTER XLII, 

Five years with a bib under his chin ; 

Four years in travelling from Chrbt-cross Row to Malachi-; 

A year and a half in learning to write his own name ; 

Seven long years and more nnrrtf-ing it at Greek and Latin ; ' 

Four years at his probations and his negations — the fine statue still lying 
in the middle of the marble block, and nothing done but his tools 
8haii>ened to hew it out ! *Tis a piteous delay 1 Was not the great Julius 
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Scalt«r witbin an ace of never getting his tools sharpened at 
forty^our years old was he befoie could lOaiiage his OrOeh. .And 
Peter I>aniiantis, Lord Bishop of Osjda« as aU the world hnows» could 
not so much as read when he was of man’s estate* And Baldus himself^ 
as eminent as he turned out after, entered upon the law so late in life 
that everybody imagined he intended to be an advocate in the other 
world. No wonder when Eudamidas, the son of Archidamas, heard 
Xenocrates at seventy-five disputing about wisdom, that he asked 
gravely, ** If the old man be yet dlrouting end inquiring oonoeming 
wisdom, what time will he have to make use of it ? ” 

Yonck listened to my father with great attention ; there was a season* 
ing of wisdom unaccountably mixed up wiUi his stranmt whims, and 
he had sometimes such illuminations in the darkest m his eclipses as 
almost atoned for them. Be wary, sir, when you imitate him. 

am convinced, Yorick,” continued my father, half readii^ and 
half discoursing, " that there is a north-west passage to the intellectual 
world ; and that the soul of man has shorter vrays of going to work, in 
furnishing itself with knowledge and instruction, than we gen^lv take 
with it. But alack I all fields have not a river or spring running beside 
.them ; every child, Yorick, has not a parent to point it out. 

“The whole entirely depends,” added my father in a low voice, 
“ upon the auxiliary verbs, Mr. Yorick.” # 

Had Yorick trode upon Virgirs snake, he could not have looked 
more surprised. — “ I am surprised too,” cried my father, observing it ; 
“ and I reckon it as one of the greatest calamities which ever befell the 
republic of letters, that those who have been entrusted with the educa- 
tion of our children, and whose business it was to open their minds and 
stock them early with ideas, in order to set the inuis^tion loose upon 
them, have made so little use of the auxiliary verbs in doing it as 
have done. So that, except Raymond Lullius and the elder Pele^ni, 
the last of which arrived to such perfection in the use of them with his 
topics, that in a few le^ns he could teach a young gentleman to dis- 
course with plausibility upon any subject pro and con^ and to say and 
write all that could be spoken or written concerning it, without blottine 
a word, to the admiration of all who beheld htm.^ — “ 1 should be glad,” 
said Yurick, interrupting my father, “ to l)e made to comprehend this 
matter.” — “You thall,” baid my father. 

” The highest stretch of improvement a single word is capable of is a 
high metaphor — for which, in my opinion, the idea is generally the 
worse, and not the better ; but be that as it may, when the mind has 
done with it, there is an end : the mind and tlie idea are at rest until a 
second idea enters, and so on. 

“ Now the use of the auxiliaries is, at once to set the soul agoing by 
herself upon the materials as they are brought her ; and by the vwa- 
tility of this |p*eat engine, round which they aie twisted, to open new 
tracts of enquiry, and make every idea engender millions.” 

“ You excite my curiosity greatly,” said Yorick. 

“ For my own part,” quoth my Uncle Toby, “ I have given it up.” 
— “The Danes, an’ please your honour,” quoth the Coipora), “who 
were on the left at the siege of Limerick, were all auxiUanes^”— ” And 
good ones,” said my Uncle Toby.”— “And your honour rolled 
wiui themi captains wim captainSi very well,” smd the Corporal.— > 
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“ But the auxiHorieStTrim, my brother is talking about,’* answered my 
Uncle Toby, I conceive to by difienenl things—” 

** You do ? ” said my father, lidng up. 


CHAPTER XLIIL 

My father took a single turn across the room, then sat down and 
finished the chapter. 

** The verbs auxiliary we are concerned in here,” continued my 
father, ” are— am ; was ; have ; had ; do ; did make ; made ; suffer ; 
shall ; should ; will ; would ; can ; could ; owe ; ought ; ns^ ; or is 
wont. And these varied with tenses, present, past, mture, and con- 
jugated with the verb see ; or with these questions added to them — 
Is It? Was it? Win it be? Would it ^? May it be? Might it 1^? 
And these again put negatively— Is it not ? Was it not ? Ought it not ? 
Or affiimatively-^It is ; It was ; It ought to be. Or chronologically 
—Has it been always ? Lately ? How Tong ago ? Or hypothetically— 
If it was? If it was not? What would follow if the French should 
beat the English^ if the sun go out of the sodiac? 

’VNow, by the right use and application of these,” continued my 
father, ** in which a child’s memory should be exercised, there is no 
one idea can enter his brain, how barren soever, but a magazine of 
conceptions and conclusions may be drawn forth from it.”—** Didst thou 
ever see a white bear ? ” cried mv father, turning his head round to 
Trim, who stood at the back oi his chair.—** No, an’ please your 
honour, ” replied the Corporal. — ** But thou oouldst discourse about one, 
Trim,” said my lather, ** in case of need.”—*' How is it possible^ 
brother^” qnoth my Uncle Toby, ** if the Corporal never saw one ?”— 
”’Tis the fact I want,” replied my father, ** and the possibility of it 
ib os follows : — 

“ A white bear ! Very well. Have I ever seen one ? Might I ever 
have seen one ? Am I ever to see one ? Ought I ever to have seen one ? 
Or can I ever see one ? 

*‘ Would 1 had seen a wlnte bear ? (for bow can I imagine it ?) 

*' If 1 should see a white bear, what should I sav? If 1 shouldnever 
see a white bear, what then ? 

If I never have, can, must; or shall see a white bear alive, have t 
ever seen the skin of one? Did 1 ever see one painted ?-^)isbribed'? 
Have 1 never dreamed of one? 

” Did my father, mother, uncle, aunt, brothers or sisters ever see a 
white bear ? What would they give ? How would they behave ? How 
would the white bear have Irehaved ? Is he wild ? tame ? terrible ? 
rough? smooth? 

** Is the white bear worth seeing ? 

** Is there no sin in it ? 

” Is it better than a black one ? 



VOLUME VI. 


CHAPTER I. 

We’ll not stop two moments, my dear sir; only, as we have got 
through thestc tive volumes — do, sir, sit down upon a. set, they are 
better than nothing — let us just look back upon the country we have 
pas.sed through. 

What a wudeme&s has it been 1 and what a mercy that we have not 
both of us been lost or devoured by wild beasts in it 1 

Did you think the world itself, sir, had contained such a number of 
jackasses ? How they viewed and re-viewed us as we passed over the 
rivulet at the bottom of that little valley ; and when we climbed over 
that bill, and were just getting out of sight, good God ! what a braying 
did thev all set np together ! 

Pr^ythee, shepherd, who keeps all these jackasses? 

Pleaven be their comforter. What I are they never curried? Are 
they never taken in in winter ? Bray, bray, brav. Bray on, the world 
is deeply your debtor ; louder still, that’s nothing ; in good sooth, you 
are Jl used. Was 1 a jackass, I solemnly declare I would bray in 
G-fol-re-ut from morning even unto night. 


CHAPTER II. 

When my father had danced his white bear backwaids and forwards 
through half a dozen pages, he closed the book for good and all, aud m 
a kind of triumph redelivered it into Trim’s hand, with a nod to lay it 
upon the escritoire where he found it. 

“Tristram,” said he, “shall be made to conjugate every word in the 
dictionary backwards and forwards the same way ; every word, Vorick, 
by this means, you see. is converted into a thesis or an hypothesis ; every 
thesis and hypothesis have an offspring of propositions, and each propo- 
tition has its own consequences and conclusions ; eveiy one of which 
leads the mind on again into fresh tracts of inquiries* and doubtings. 
The force of this engine,” added my father, “ is incredible in opening 
a child’s head.” — *‘Tis enough, tether Shandy,” cried my Uncle 
Toby, ** to burst it into a thousand splinters.” 

**l presume,” said Yorick, smiling, *'it must be owing to this ifor 
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let logicians say what they will, it is not to be accounted for sufficiently 
from the bare use of the ten predicaments), tliat the famous Vincent 
Quirino, amon^t the many other astonishing feats of his childhood, of 
which the Cardinal Bembo has given the world so exact a story, should 
be able to paste up in the public schools at Rome, so early as in the 
ci^ih year of his age, no less than four thousand five hundred and sixty 
(linerent theses upon the most abstruse points of the most abstruse 
theolo^, and to defend and maintain them in such sort as to cramp and 
dumbfound his opi^onents.” — “What is that,” cried my father, “to 
what is told us of Alphonsus Tostatus, who, almost in his nurse’s arms, 
learned all the sciences and liberal arts without being taught any one of 
them?” — “ What shall we say of the great Peireskius? “ 'fhat’s the 
very man,” cried my Uncle Toby, “ I once told you of, brother bhandy, 
who walked a matter of five hundred miles, reckoning from Pans 
to Scheveling, and from Scheveling back again, merely to see Stevinus’s 
flying cliariot.” — “ He was a very great man !” added my Uncle Toby 
(meaning Stevinus). — “He was so, brother Toby,” said my father 
(meaning Peireskius), “and had multiplied his ideas so and in- 
creased his knowledge to such a prodigx>us stock, that — if we may give 
credit to an anecdote concerning him, which we cannot withhold here 
withCut shaking the authority of all anecdotes whatever— at seven 
years of age his fathet' committed entirely to his care the education of 
his younger brother, a boy of 6ve years old, with the sole management 
of all his cohcems.” — “ Was the mther as wise ai the son ? ” quoth my 
Uncle Toby, — I should think not,”said Yorick, — *• But what are these, 
continued my father, breaking out in a kind of enthusiasm ; “ what are 
these to those orodigies of childhood in Grotius, Scioppius, Heinsius, 
Politlan, Pascal, Joseph Scaliger, Ferdinand de Cordoud, and others ; 
some of which left off their substantial forms at nine years old, or sooner, 
and went on reasoning without them ; others went through their classics 
at seven : wrote tragedies at eight. Ferdinand de Cord one was so wise 
at nine, Was thoumit the devil wns in him ; and at Venice gave sac'll 
proofs of his knowledge and goodness, that the monks imagined he 
was Antichrist or nothing. Others were masters of fourteen langimges 
at ten ; fipished the course of their rhetoric, poetry ,,logic, and ethics at 
eleven ; put forth their commentaries upon Seivius, and Martianus 
Capellaat twelve ; and at thirteen received their degrees in philosoj:>hy, 
laws, and divinity.” — “ But you forget the great Lipsius,” quoth Yorick, 
“ who composed a work the day he was bom.” — “ They should ha\e 
wiped it up,” said my Uncle Toby, “and said no tnore about it.” 


CHAPTER V. 

**You sec/tishigh time,” said my father, addressing himself equally 
to my Uncle To^ and Yorick, “ to take this young creature out of 
these women^s hands, and put him into those of a private governor. 
Marcus Antoninus provided fourteen governors all at once to simerin- 
tend his son Commodus’s education, a^ in six weeks he cashimd five 
of them. I um of opinion that those five whom. Antoninus dismissed. 
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did Cotnmodus's temper in that short time more hurt than the other 
nine were able to rectify all their lives long. 

**Now, as I consider the person who is to be about my son as the 
mimr in which he is to view himself from momh^ to night, and by 
which he is to adjust his looks, his carriage, and perhaps the inmost 
sentiments of his heart, I would have 011 & Yorick, ifpossible, polished 
at all points, fit for my child to look into.** — **Tnis is very good 
sense,** quoth my Uncle Toby to himself. 

** There is,** continued my father, ‘*a certain mien and motion of 
the body and all its parts, both in acting and speaking, which argues a 
man wml within ; and 1 am not at all surprised that Gregory of Nazi- 
ansum, upon observing the hasty and untoward gestniCs of Julian, 
should foretell he would one day become an apostate ; or that St. Am- 
brose should turn his amanuensis out of doors because of an indecent 
motion of his head, which went backwards and forwards like a flail ; 
or that Democritus should conceive Protagoras to be a ^olar from 
seeing him bind up a faggot, and thrusting, as he did it, the small 
twigs inwards. There are a thousand unnoticed openings,** continued 
my father, which let a penetrating eye at once into a man's soul ; and 
I maintain it,** added he, ** that a man of sense does not lay down his 
hat in coining into a room, or take it up in going out of it, but some- 
thing escapes, which discovers him. 

** it is fw uese reasons,” continued my father, ** that the governor I 
make choice of shall neither lisp, or squint, or wink, or talk loud, or 
look fierce or foolish, or bite his lips, or grind his teeth, or speak 

t. • t- ’ m . 1.1 •.* ,..1. * 




** He shall neither walk fast, or slow, or fold his arms — ^for that is 
laziness ; or hang them down — for that is folly ; or hide them in his 
pocket— for that u nonsense. 

** He shall neither strike, or pinch, or tickle, or bite, or cut his nails, 
or hawk, or spit, or snift, or drum with hU feet or fingers in company.** 
— ** Now, this is all nonsense again,** ouoth my Unde Tqby to him- 
self. 

** I will have him,** continued my father, “ cheerful, facets, jovial ; at 
the same time, prudent, attentive to business, vigilant, acute, argute, 
inventive, quick in resolving doubts and speculative questions ; he shall 
be wise and judicious, and learned.** — And why not humble, and 
moderate, and gentle-tempered, and good?** said Yorick. — *' And why 
not,’* cried my Uncle Tol^, ** free, and generous, and bountiful, and 
brave?** — "He shall, my dear Toby,” replied my father, getting up 
and shaking him by his hand. — " Then, brother Shandy,” answered my 
Uncle Tol^, raising himself off the chair, and laying down his pipe to 
take hold of mv father's other hand, " I humbly beg I may recommend 
poor Le Fevre*s son to you.” A tear of joy ot the first water sparkled 
m my Uncle Toby’s eye, and another, the fellow to it, in the Corporal's 
as the proposition was made ; you will see why you read Le 
Ferre’s story. Fool that 1 was, nor can 1 recoil^ (udr periiaps you) 
without turning back to the place, what it was that htndared me/aom 
lettin^g the Corporal tdl it in his own words, But the occasloD is kit ; 
1 must tell it now in my own. 
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CHAPTER Vr. 

The Stoey of Le Fevre; 

It was some time in the summer of that year in which Dendermond 
was talcen by the Allies, which was about seven 3 rean before my father 
came into tke country, and about as many after the time that my Uncle 
Toby and Trim had privately decamped from my father's house in 
town, in order to lay some of the finest sieges to some of the finest 
fortified cities in Europe, when my Uncle Toby was one evening getting 
his supper, with Trim sitting behind him at a small sideboard ; I say 
sitting, for in consideration of the Corporal's lame knee (which some- 
times gave him exquisite pain), when my Uncle Toby dined or supped 
alone, he would itever suiifcr the Corporal to stand ; and the pool 
fellow's veneration for hi', master was such that, with a proper aitiUery, 
my Uncle Toby could have taken Dendermond itself with less trouble 
than he was able to nin this point over him ; for many a time, when my 
Uncle Toby mpposed the Corporal's leg was at rest, hie would look back 
and detect him standing behind him with the most dutiful respect ; this 
bred more little squabmes betwixt them than all other causes for five- 
and'twenty years together. But this is neither here nor there : why do 
1 mention it ? Ask my pen ; it governs me — I govern not it. 

He was one evening sitting thus at his supper, when the landlord of 
a little inn in the village came into the parlour with an empty phial in 
his hand, to beg a glass or two of sack : ** Tis for a poor genueman, X 
think, o(i the army,’’ said the landlord, " who has b^n taken ill at my 
house four days agOi and has never held up his head since, or had 
a desire to taste anything^ till just now, that he has a fancy for a glass 
of sack and a thin toast : * I think,* says he, taking his hand from his 
forehead, ' U would comfort me.’ If I could neither beg, borrow, or buy 
such a thing,” added the landlord, ** 1 would almost steal it for the poor 

g entleman, he is so ill. 1 hope in God he will still mend,” continued 
e ; “we are all of us concerned for him.” 

“ Thou art a good-natured soul, I will answer for thee,” cried my 
Uncle Toby, “ and thou shalt drink the poor gentleman’s health in a 
glass of sack thyself, and take a couple of bottles, with my service, and 
tell him he is heartily welcome to them, and to a dozen more if tbfy 
will do him good. 

Thongh 1 am persuaded,” said my Uncle Toby as the landlord shut 
the door, he is a very compassionate fellow, Trim, yet I cannot help 
entertaining a high opinion of his guest too ; there must be something 
more than common in him, that in so short a time sliould win so much 
upon the affections of his host. ” — ** And of his whole family,” added 
the Corporal, for diey are all concerned for him.” — Step ato him,** 
said i|ny Uium Toby ; '*do, Trim, aqd ask if he knows his name.” 

” I nave quite it, truly,” said the landlord, coming back into the 
parlour with the Corporal, but )U 9 son again.”—” Has he 

a son with him, then?” said niy Uncle Toby.—** A boy,” replied the 
landlord, ** of about alevon or twelve years of age | but the poor 
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creature has tasted almost as little as his father ; he does nothing but 
mourn and lament f6r him night and day. He has not stirred from the 
bedside these two days.” 

My Uncle Toby laid down his knife and fork, and thrust his plate 
from before him, as the landlord gave him the account ; and Trim, 
without being or^red, took it awa^r without saying one word, and in a 
few minutes after brought him his pipe and tobacco. 

Stay in the room a little,” said my Uncle Toby. 

“Trim,” said my Uncle Toby, after he had lighted his pipe and 
smoked about a dozen whiffs. Trim came in front of his master and 
made his bow ; my Uncle Toby smoked on and said no more. Cor- 
mral,” said my Uncle Toby. The Cornoial made his bow. My 
Uncle Toby proceeded no farther, but hnisned his pipe. 

”Trim,’' said my Uncle Toby, “I have a project in my head, as it 
is bad ni^ht, of wrapping myself up warm in my roquelauie, and 
paying a visit to -this poor gentleman.” — “Your honour's roquelaure,” 
replied the Corporal, “ has not once been had on since the night be- 
fore your honour received your wound, when we mounted guard in the 
tren^es before the gate of St. Nicolas ; and besides, it is so cold and 
rainy a night, that, wliat with tlie roquelaure and what with the 
weather, *twill be enough to give your honour your death, and bring on 
ypur honour’s torment in your groin.” — “ I fear so,” replied my Uncle 
Toby, “ but I am not at rest in my mind, Trim, since the account the 
landlord has given me. I wish I had not known so much of this 
affair,” added my Uncle Toby, ** or that I had known more of it. How 
shall we manage it?” — “Leave it, an* please your honour, to me,” 
quoth the Corporal ; I’ll take my hat ana stick and go to the house 
and reconnoitre, and act accordingly ; and I will bring your honour a 
full account in an hour.” — “ Thou shalt go, Trim,**^ said mj Uncle 
Tobv, “ and here’s a shilling for thee to drink with his servant,”—** I 
shall get it all out of him,” said the Corporal, shutting the door. 

My Uncle Toby filled his second pipe ; and had it not been that he 
now and then wandered from the point with considering whether it 
was not full as well to have the curtain of the tenaile a straight line a.s 
a crooked one, he might be said to have thought of nothing else but 
poor Le Fevre and his boy the whole time he smoked it. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The Story of Le ¥E\KE—con/t»tted. 

It was not till my Uncle Toby had knocked the ashes oat of his third 

K ipe that Corporal Trim returned from the inn, and g^ve him the fol- 
»wing account. 

** 1 despaired at first,” said the Corporal, **of being able to bring 
back to yonr honour any kind of intelligence oonoerning the poor sick 
ieutenant.”:— “ Is he in the army then ?” said my Uncle Toby.—** He 
s,’ said the Corporal.— ** And in what regiment?” said my Uncle 
Toby. — **1’11 tell your honour,'*’ replied the Corporal, ‘'everything 
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straightforwards as I learnt it.”— “ Then, Trim, Til HU another pipe,” 
said mf Uncle Toby, ** and not interrat^ thee till thou hast done ; so 
ait down at ease, Trim, in the window^eat, and beein thy .story 
amin.” — The Corporal made his old bow, which generally sp^e as 
phin as a bow could speak it, Your honour is good.” Ana<having 
dene tha^ he sat down, as he was ordered, and b^an the story to my 
Uncle Toby over again, in pretty near the same words. 

despaired at first, ” said the Corporal, **of being able to bring 
back any intelligence to your honour about the lieutenant and his son ; 
for when I askra where his servant was, from whom I made m^elf 
sure of knowing everjrthing which was proper to be asked, T^t's 
a right distinction. Trim,” said my Uncle Toby.]—** I was answered, 
nn' please your honour, that he had no servant with him ; that he had 
come to the inn with hired horses, which, upon Hnding himself unable 
to proceed (to join, I suppose, the regimenal, he had dismissed the 
morning after he came. * IM get better, my dear/ said he, as he gave 
his purse to his son to pay the man, * we can hire horses from hence.’ 

* But, alas ! the poor {gentleman will never get from hence,' said the 
landlady to me, * for I heard the death-watch all night long ; and when 
he dies, the youth, his son, will certainly die with him, for he is 
broken-hearted already.’ 

** I was hearing this account,” cominued the Corporal, ** when the 
youth came into the kitchen, to order the thin toast tlie landlord spoke 
of. ' But 1 will do it for my father myself^’ said the youth.’ — * Pray let 
me save you the trouble, young gentleman,’ taid I, twing up a fork for 
that purpose, and offering him my chair to sit down upon by the Hre 
whilst 1 did it.*-* I believe, sir,’ said he, very modestly, * I can please 
him best myseli’— *I am sure,* said I. 'his honour will not like the 
toast the worse for being toasted by an old soldier.’ The youth took 
hold ofany liand, and instantly burst into tears. Poor youth 1” 
said my Unde Toby, ” he has b^jen bred up from an infant in the army, 
and the name of a soldier, Trim, sounded in his ears like the name of a 
friend. 1 wish I had him here.’’] 

" I never in the longest march,” said the Corporal, " had to great a 
mind to my dinner as I had to cry with him for company. What could 
be the matter with me, an’ please your honour?” — “Nothing in the 
world, Trim,’’ said my Uncle Toby, blowing his nose, “but that thou 
art a good-natured fellow.” 

“ When I gave him the toast,” continued the Corporal, ** I thought it 
was proper to tell him I was Captain Shandy’s servant, and that yoor 
honour (though a stranger) was extremely concerned for his father, and 
that if there was anything in your house or cdlar” — [“And thou 
mightest have added my purse, too,” said my Uncle Toby.] — “ he was 
heartily welcome to it. He made n very low bow (which was meant 
to ^our honour) but no answer, for his heart was full ; so he went up- 
stairs with the toast. ' I warrant you, my dear,’ said 1 as I opened the 
kitchen door, * your father will be well again.’ Mr. Yorick’s cmate was 
smoking a pipe by the kitchen Hre, but said not a word, good or bad, 
to comfm the y^tb. I thoimht it wrong,” added the CorporaL — “ I 
thing so too^” said my Uncle Toby. 

"When the lieutenant had taken his gloss of sack and toast, he felt 
himself a little revived, and sent down into the kitdien to let me know 
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that in about ten minutes he should be ^lod if 1 would step upstairs. 
* I believe,’ said the landlord, * he is gping to aey ,his preveiSi for theie 
was a book laid upon the chair by his bedside^ and oi I shut the>door I 
saw his son take up a cushion.* 

* 1 thought,* said the curate, * that you gentlemea otthe anay* Mr. 
Trim, never said your prayers at all.*— ^1 heud the poor gentleman say 
his prayers last night,* said the landlady, *very devoudy* and with my 
own ears, or 1 could not have believed k.*— •* Are you sure of it ? * 
replied the curate*—' A soldier, an* please your reverence,* said I, * prra 
as often (of his own accord) as a p^on ; and when he is fighting for 
his king and for his own life, and for his honour too, he has the most 
reason to pray to God of any one in tlie whole world.’ *’— " ’Twas well 
said of thee, Trim,” said my Uncle Toby.—” * But when a soldier,’ said 
1, * an’ please your reverence, has been standihg for twelve hours to* 
gether in the trenches up to his knees in cold water, or engaged,* said 
1, 'for months together in long and dangerous marches— harassed, 
perhaps, in his rear to*day, harassing others to-morrow ; detached here, 
countermanded there ; resting this night out upon his arms, beat up in 
his shirt the next, benumbed in his joints, perhaps without straw in his 
tent to kneel on — must say his prayers how and when he can, I believe,’ 
said I — for I was piqued,” quoth the Corporal, ‘‘for the reputation of 
the army—' I believe, an’ please your reverence,’ said I, * that when a 
soldier gets time to pray, he prays as heartily as a parson, though not 
with all his fuss and hymrisy.' ” — *' Thou shouldst not have said iliat, 
Trim,” said my Uncle Toby, "for God only knows who is a hypocrite 
and who is not. At the great and general review of .us all, Corporalf 
at the Day of Tudgment (and not till then), it will be seen who have 
done their duties in this world, and who have not ; and we shall be 
advanced, Trim, accordingly.” — I hope we shall,” said Trim. — '* It 
is in the Scripture,** said my Uncle Toby, "and 1 will show it thee 
to-morrow ; in the meantime we may depend upon it. Trim, for our 
comfort,” said my Uncle Toby, '' that God Almighty is so good and 
just a governor of the world, that if we have but done our duties in it, 
it will never be inquired into whether we have done them in a red coat 
or a black one.” — ” I hope not,” said the Corporal.—" But go on Trim, 

my Uncle 'I’oby, '' with thy story.” 

"When 1 went up," continued the Corporal, "into the lieutenant’s 
room, which I did not do until the expiration of the ten minutes, he 
was lying in his bed with his head raised upon his hand, with his elbow 
upon the pillow, and a clean white cambric handkerchief beside it. 
The youth was just stooping down to take up the cushion, upon which I 
supfxised he had been kneeling, the book was laid upon the bed, and a** 
he rose, in taking up the aushion with one hand, he reached out his 
oti.er to take it away at the same time. * Let it remain there, my dear,* 
said the lieutenant. 

" He did not offer to speak to me till 1 had walked up close to his 
bedside. *11 you are Captain Shandy’s servant,’ said he, 'you must 
present my tlianks to your master, with my little bw’s thanks along 
with them, for his courtesy So me: if he wa.s of Leven’s, * said the 
lieutenant. — I told him your honour was. * Then,* said he, ' 1 served 
three campaigns with him in Flanders, and remember him ; but *tis 
most likely, as I bad not the honour of any acquaintance with binii 
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tbkt he knows nothing; of me. Yo« will tell him, however, thut the 
person his good nature has laid under obligations to him U one Le 
revre, a lieutenant in Angus’s — but he knows me not^** s^id he a 
second time, musing. * Possibly he may my story,' added he. * Pray 
tdl the cn|rtain 1 was the ensign at Breda whose wife was most un- 
fortunately killed with a musket-shot as she lay in my arms in my 
tent.*^' I remember the story, an' please your honour,* said I, *ytry 
well.’—* Do you so?’ said he, wiping his eyes udth his handke rchief; 
*theti well may I.* In saying this lie drew a little ring out dTlIfe 
bosom, which seemed tied with a black ribbon about hts nedr, and 
kissed it twice. * Here, Billy,' said he. The boy dew aqross the room 
to the bedside, and falling down upon his knee, took the ring in his 
hand Und kis^ it too, then kissed his father, and sat down upon the 
bed and wept.” 

•*I wish,” said my Unde Toby with a deep sigh, •* I wish, Trim, I 
was asleep.” 

“Your honour,*’ replied the Corporal, *Ms. too mudi concerned. 
Shall I pour 3 roar honour out a glass of sack to your pipe ? ” — “ Do, 
Trim,” said my Uncle Toby. 

“I remember,” said my Uncle Toby, sjghing again, “the story of 
the ensign and his wife, with a drcumstance his modesty omitted ; and 
particularly well, that he, as well as she, upon some account or other 
(I fbtget what), was universally pitied by the whole regiment. But finish 
the story thou art upon.”— ” Tis finished already,” said the Corporal, 
for I could stay no longer, so wished his honour a good night ; young 
Le Fevre rose from off the bed, and saw me to the bottom of the stairs, 
and as we went down together, told me they had come from Ireland, 
and were on their route to join the regiment m Flanders. “ But alas ! ” 
said the Corporal, “the lieutenant's last day's march is over.” — "llictt 
what is to b^me of his poor boy ?” cried my Uncle Toby. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The Story of Le Fevre— 

It was to my Uncle Toby’s eteibal honour— though I tell it only fotihfl 
sake of those who, when cooped in betwixt a natural and a posidvu 
law, know not for their souls which way- iti the world to turn them- 
selves — that notwithstanding my Uncle Toby was warmly engaged at 
that time m carrying on the siege of Dcndermond parallel with the 
Allies, who pressed theirs on so vigorously that they scarce allowed him 
time to get his dinner, that nevertheless he gave up Dendermond, 
though he had already made a lodgment upon the counters^rp, and 
bent bis whole thoughts towards the private^ distresses at the inn ; and, 
except that he ordered the garden gate to be bolted up, by which he 
might be said to have turned the siege of Dendermond into a blockade, 
he left Dendermond to itself, to be relieved or not by th^ Fr^h kiM 
as the French king thought gooq ; and only considers how be himself 
should relieve the poor lieutenant and his son. 
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That kind Being who is a friend to the |irie^dl<;;ss shall reconpensO 
thOe for this. 

** Thon hast left this matter short,*’ said my Uncle Toby to th0 
Corporal as he was patting him to and I wiU thee in what* 
Trim. In the frrst place, when thou msdest an ofthr of my services to 
Le Fevre, as sickness and travelling are both expensive, and thou 
kuewest he was but a poor lieutenant, with a son to subsist as well as 
himself out of his pay, that thou didst not make an oiler to him of my 
purse; because, had he ^ood in need/thon knowest, Trim, he had 
been as welcome to it a» myself.” — ** Your honour knows,” said the 
Corporal, “ I had no orders.^’ — “ True,” quoth my Uncle Toby ; “ thpu 
didst very right, Trim, as a soldier, but certainly very wrong as a man. 

** In tnesecorid place, for which, indeed, thou hast the same excuse,” 
continued my Uncle Toby, “when thou offeredst him whatever was 
in my house, thou shouldst have offered him my house too. A sick 
brothef officer should have the best quaiters, Trim, and if we had him 
with us^ we could tend and look to him. Thou art an excellent nurse 
thyself, Trim, and what with thy care of him, and the old woman's, 
and his boy's, and mine together, we might recruit him again at once, 
and set him upon his l^s. 

« ** In a fortnight or three weeks,” added my Uncle Toby, smiling, 
“ he might march .” — ** He will never march, an’ please your honour, in 
this worl<b” said the Corporal. — “ He will march,” said xny Uncle 
Toby, rising up from the side of the bed with one shoe off — ** An’ 
please your honour,” said the Corporal, “he will never march but to his 
grave.’ —** He shaH march,” erica my Uncle Toby, marching the foot 
which had a shoe on, though without advancing an inch, “ he shall 
march to his regiment.” — “He cannot stand it,’°said the Corporal. — 

He ^11 be supported,” said my Uncle Toby. — “ He’ll drop at last,” 
said the Coiporal, “ and what wi 11 become of his boy ? ” — “ He shall not 
drop,” said my Uncle Toby firmly. — “ Ah, well'a-day, do what we can 
for him,” said Trim, maintaining his point, “ the poor soul will die.” — 
“ He shall not die, by G cried my Uncle Toby, 

The Accusing Spirit which flew up to heaven’s chancery with the oath, 
blushed as he gave it in ; and the Recording Angel, as he wrote it down, 
dropped a tear upon the word, and blotted it out for evei. 


CHAPTER IX. 

My Uncle Toby went to his bureau, put his purse into his breeches 
pocket, and having ordered the Corporal to go early in the momiag for 
a physician, he went to bed and fell asleep. 


• CHAPTER X. 

The Story of Le Fevre— 

The sun looked blight the momisg after to every eye in the village but 
Le Fevre’s and bis afflicted son’s; the band of death preaeed neavy 
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upon his eyelidf^ and hardly could the wheel at the oistern tom round 
its ctfclei when my Uncle Toby, who had rose up an hour before his 
wonted time» entered Uie lieutenant’s room, and| without prefoce» or 
apologyi sat himself down upon the chair by the bedside^ and| 
independently of all modes and customs, opened the curtain in the 
manner an old friend and brotlier officer would have done it, and asked 
him how he did, how he had rested m the night, what was his com- 
plaint, where was his pain, and what he could do 'to help him? And 
without giving him time to auswer any one of the inqjuiries, went on 
and told him of the liitle plan which he bad been concerting with the 
Corporal the night before lor him. 

** But you shali go home directly, Le Fevie,” said my Uncle Toby 
*** to mv house, and we’il send for a doctor to see what’s the matter, 
and weMl have an npothecary, and the Corporal shall be your nurse, and 
I’ll be your servant, Le Fevre.” 

There was a frankness in mv Uncle Toby — not the effect of 
familial ity, but the cause of it — which let you at once into his soul, and 
showed you the goodness of his nature. To this there was something 
in his looks and voice and manner superadded which eternally beckoned 
to the unfortunate to come and take shelter under him. So that before 
my Uncle Toby bod half finished the kind offers he was making to the 
father, had the son insensibly pressed up close to his knees, and had 
taken hold of the breast of his coat, ana was pulling it towards him. 
The blood and spirits of Le Fevre, which were waamg cold and slow 
within him, and were retreating to the last citadel, the heart, rallied 
back.^ The film forsook his eyes for a moment. He looked up wist- 
fully in my Uncle Toby’s face, then cast a look upon his boy ; and that 
ligament, fine as it was, was never broken. 

Nature instantly ebbed again. The film returned to its place ; the 
pulse fluttered, stopped, went on— throbbed, stopped again — moved, 
stopped Shall 1 go on ? No. 


CHAPTER XI. 

I AM so impatient to return to my own story that what remains of 
young Le Fevre’s — that is, from this^um of his fortune to the time my 
Uncle Toby recommended him for my preceptor — shall be told in a v^i^ 
few words in the next chapter. All that is necessary to be added to 
this chapter is os follows : 

That my Uncle Toby, with young Le Fevre in his hand, attended the 
lx>or lieutenant as chief mourners to his grave.' 

That the governor of 1 )en(lermond paid his obsequies all military 
honours ; and that Vorick, not to be behindliand, paid him all eccle- 
siastic (for he buried him in his chancel), and it appears likewise he 
preach^ a funeral seimon over him. 1 say it appears; for it was 
Vorick’s custom, which 1 suppose a general one with those of his 
profession, on the first leaf of every sermon which he composed to 
chronicle down the time, the place, and the occasion of its being 
preached* To this he was ever wont to add some short comment or 
stricture upon the sermon itself— seldom, indeed, much to its credit. 
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Foif instance : '* This sermon upon the Jewish dupensa^ I don’t 
tike it at all, though I own there is a world m waieftandism knowled|re 
in it; but *ti$ all tritical, and most tiitically put together.” **Thi$ Is 
but a flimsy kind of composition. What was In my head when I 
medeit?” 

**N.B.^The, excellency of this text is, that it will suit any sermon, 
and of this sermon that it will suit any text/* 

<< For this sermon I shall be han^, for 1 have stolen the greatest 
part of it. Doctor Paidagunes found me out 
Set a thief to catch a thief.*' 

On the back of half-a-dozen I find written, So-so,” and no more ; 
and upon a couple, ^ Moderato,'* by whi^, as iar as any one may gathec 
from Altieri's Italian Dictionaiy, but mostly from the authority of a 
piece of green whipcord, which seemed to have been the unravelling of 
Vorick’s whiplash, with which he has left us the two sermons marked 
** Moderato” and the half-dozen of “ So-so ” tied fast together in one 
bundle by themselves, one may safely suppose he meant pretty near the 
same* thing. 

There is but one difficulty in the way of this conjecture, which is 
this, that the “ Moderatos” arc five times better than the “ So-sofi,” 
show ten times more knowledge of the human heart, have seventy times 
more wit and spirit in them, and (to rise properly m my climax) dis- 
cover a thousana times more genius ; and, to crown all, are infinitely 
mom entertaining than those tied up with them, for which reason, 
whenever Yorickrs dramatic sermons are offered to the world (though I 
shall admit but one out of the whole number of the ” Sp-sos ”), 1 Siali 
nevertheless adventure to print the two “ Moderates ” without any sort 
of scruple. 

What Yorick could mean by the words UntameHte^ grave^ and 

sometimes adagio^ as applied to’theological compositions, and with which 
he has characterized some of these sermons, I dare not venture to guess. 
I am more puzzled still upon finding A Voctaeva alta / upon one ; Con- 
strepito upon the back of another ; ScialltanQ upon a third ; Alla capdla 
upon a fourth ; Con Varco upon this ; Sohm t areo upon that. All I 
know is, that they are musical terms and have a meaning ; and as he 
was a musical man, I will make no doubt but that by some quaint appli- 
cation of such metaphors to the expositions in hand, they impressed 
very distinct ideas of their several characters upon his fancy, whatever 
they may do upon that of others. 

Among these there is that particular sermon which has unaccountably 
led me into this digression — the funeral scimon upon poor Le Fevre, 
wrote 'but very fairly, as if from a hasty copy. 1 take notice of it the 
mor<;, because it seems to have been his favourite composition. It is 
upon mortality, and is tied lengthways and crossways with a yam 
thrum, and then rolled up and twisted round with a half-sheet of dirty 
blue paper, which seems to have been once the cast cover of a general 
review, which to this day smells horribly of horse-drugs. V^ether 
these marks of humiliation were designed 1 something doubt, l^ecause at 
the end of the sermon, and not at the beginning of it— very diflerent 
from his way of treating the rest— he had wrote 

“ Bravo I *' 
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Though not veiy offeusively, for it is at two inches, at least, and a 
hairs distance from and hebw the concluding line of the sermon, st the 
very eatemity of the page, and in the right hand comer of it, which yOu 
know is generally covered with your thumb ; and, to do It justice, it is 
wrote besides with a crowh quill, so bintly, in a small Italian hand, as 
scarce to solicit the eye towards the place, whether your thumb is there 
or not ; so that from the manner of it, ft stands half excused, and being 
wrote, moreover, with very pale ink, diluted almost to nothing 'tis more 
like a ritraSio of the shadow of vanity than of vanity herself ; of the 
two, resembling rather a faint thought of transient applause, secretly 
stirring up in the heart of the composer, than a gross mark of it, coarsely 
obtraoed upon the world. 

With all these extenuations, I am awaie that in publishing this I do 
no service to Yorick’s character as a modest man ; but all men have 
their failings ; and what lessens this still further, and almost wipes it 
away, is this, that the word was struck through some time afterwards 
(as appears from a dtfTercnt tint of the ink) with a line quite across it, 
as if he had retracted or was ashamed of the opinion he had once enter* 
tained of it. 

These short characters of his sermons were always written, excepting 
in this one instance, upon the first leaf of his sermon, which served as a 
cover to it and usually upon the inside of it, which was turned towards 
the text ; but at the end of his discourse, where, peihips he had five or 
six pages, and sometimes perhaps a whole scoie, to tom himself in, 
he tOGK a larger circuit, and indeed a much more mettlesome one ; as 
if he had snatched the occasion of unlacing himself with a few more 
frolicsome strokes at vice than the straitness of the pulpit allowed. 
Ibese, though, hussar-like, they skirmish lightly and out of all order, 
are still auxiliaries on the side of virtue : tell me then, Mynheer Vander 
Blonederdondeigewdenstronke, wliy they should not be printed to- 
gether? 


CHAPTER XU 

When my Uncle Toby had turned everything into money, and settled 
all accounts betwixt the agent of the regiment and Le Fevre, and be- 
twixt Le Fevre and all mankind, there remained nothing more in mj| 
Uncle Toby’s hands than an old regimental coat and a sword ; so that 
my Uncle Toby found little or no opposition from the world in taking 
administration. The coat my Uncle Toby gave the Corporal : “Wear 
it, Trim,” said my Uncle Toby, “as long as it will hold together, for the 
sake of the poor lieutenant. And this,” said my Uncle Toby, taking 
up the sword in his hand, and drawing it out of the scabbard as he 
spoke, **knd this, Le Fevre, 1*11 save for thee: ’(is all the fortune,” 
continued my Uncle Toby, hangii^ it upon a crook and pointing to i/, 
’tis all the fortune, my dear Le Svre, which God has left thee ; but 
if he has given thee a hcait to fight thy way with it in the world# and 
thou dost it like a man of honour, ’tis enough for us.” 

As soon as my Uncle Toby hao laid a foondationi and taught him to 
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inscribe a regular polj^qn in a circle, he sent him (o a public school, 
where, excepting Whitsuntide and Christmas, at which limes the Cor- 
poral was punctually dispatched for him, he remained to the spring of 
the year '17 ; when the stories of the emperor's sending his army into 
Hungary against the Turks, kindling a spark of fire in his bosom, he 
Mt his Greek and Latin without ^ve, and throwing himself upon 
his knees before my Uncle Toby, begged his father's sword, and my 
Uncle Toll's leave along with it, to go and try his fortune under 
Eugene. Twice did my Uncle Tobyforget his wound, and cry out, **Le 
Fevre, I will go with thee, and thou shall fight beside me." And twice 
he laid his hand upon his gioin, and hung down his head in sorrow and 
disconsolation. 

My Uncle Toby took down the sword from tlie crook, where it had 
hung untouched ever since the lieutenant’s death, and delivered it to the 
CorjHjral to brighten u]5 ; and having detained Lc Fevre a single fort- 
night to equip hun and contract for nis passage to Leghorn, he put the 
sword into his hand. *'If thou art brave, Le Fevre," said my Uncle 
Toby, ** this will not fail thee ; but Fortune," said he, musing a little 
** Fortune may. And if she does,'* added my Uncle Toby, embracing 
him, ^*come back again to me, Le Fevre and we will shape Uiee another 
course." 

The greatest injury could not have oppressed the heart of Le Fevre 
more tl]^ my Uncle Toby’s paternal kmdness. He parted from my 
Uncle Toby as the best of sons from the best of fathers. Both dropped 
tears, and as my Uncle Toby gave him his last kiss, he slipped sixty 
guineas, tied up in an old purse of his father’s in which was his mother^s 
ring, into his hand, and bid God bless him. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Le Fevre got up to the imperial army just time enough to try what 
metal his sword was made of at the defeat of the Turks before Belgrade ; 
but a series of unmerited mischances had pursued him from that moment, 
and trod close upon his heeK for (bur yeais together after, lie had 
withstood these buifetings to the last, till sickness overtook him at 
Marseilles, from whence ne wrote my Uncle Toby word he had lost 
his time, his services, his health, and, in short, everything but his 
sword, and was waiting for the first ship to return Imck to him. 

As this letter came to hand about six weeks before Susannah's acci- 
dent, Le Fevre was hourly expected, and was uppermost in my Uncle 
Toby’s mind all the time my father was giving him and Vorick a 
description of what kind of a person he would choose for a preceptor to 
me ; but as my Uncle Toby thought my father at first somewhat fanciful 
in the accomplishments he required, he forbore mentioning Le Fevre's 
name, till the character, by Yortek’s interposition, ending unexpectedly 
in one who should be gentle-tempered and generous and good, it 
impressed the image of Le Fe^Te and his interest upon my Unde Tol^ 
so forcibly, be rose instantly ofiThU chair, and layi^ down his pipe ta 
order to take hold of both my father’s bands : ** I be^ brother 
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said iny Uncle Toby, '* I may recoinmend poor Le Fevie’s son to you.** 
— ** I beseech you do,** added Yorick.*^*‘He has a good heart, *^ said 
my Uncle Toby. — ** And a brave one, too, an* please your honour,** 
said the Corporal. 

**The best hearts, Trim, are ever the bravest,'* replied my Uncle 
To^. — “And the gieatest cowards, an* please your honour, in our 
regiment were the greatest rascals in it There was Sergeant Kumber 
and Ensign * 

We’lT telk of them,** said my father, another time.’* 


CHAPTER XVr. 

There are a thousand resolutions, sir, both in Church and State, aa 
well as in matters, madam, of a more private concem, which, though 
they have carried all the appeniance in the world of being taken and 
entered upon in a hasty, hair- brained, and unadvised manner, were, not- 
withstanding this — and could you or I have got into the cabinet, or 
stood behind the curtain, we should have found it was so — weighed, 
]ioised, and perpended, argued upon, canvassed through, entered into, 
and examin<^ on all sides with so much coolness that the goddess of 
coolness herself — 1 do not take upon me to prove her existence — could 
neither have wished it or done it betteri 
Of the number of these was my father's resolution of putting me into 
breeches; which, though determined at once in a kind of huff and 
a defiance of all mankind had nevertheless, been />ro\i and rc/iV, and 
judicially talked over betwixt him and my motlrer about a month be- 
fore, in two several beds of justice which my father had held for that 
purpose. I sliall explain the nature of these beds of justice in my 
next chapter ; and in the chapter follow ing you shall step with me, 
madam, behind the curiam, only to hear in what kind of manner my 
father and my mother debated between themselves this affair of the 
breeches, from which you may form an idea how they debated all lesser 
matters. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

The ancient Goths of Germany, who, the learned Cluverius is positive^ 
were first seated in the country between the Vistula and the Oder, and 
w ho afterwards incorporated the Herculi, the Buginns, and some other 
Vandallic clans to them, had all of them a wise custom of del-iating 
everything of importance to their State, twice— that is, once drunk and 
once aohSt: drunk, that their counsels might not want vigonr; and 
sober, that they might not want discretion. 

Now, my father, being entirely a water-drinker, w^ a long time 
gravelled almost to death in turning this as much to his advantage as 
he did every other tiling which the ancients did or said, and it was not 
till the sevenUi year 01 his marriage, after a thousand fruitless experi* 
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mei^ts and devicesi that he hit upon an eip^ent which answeied the 
pUipose ; and that wUs, when an/ difficult and momccto^ 
he settled in the family, which required gfeat sobriety, and grant spirit 
too, in its determination, he fixed and set apart the 5^ Sunday 
in the mont)i, and the Saturday night which immediately piccmd it, 
to argue it over in bed with my mother. 

These my father humorously enough called his *'beds of justice”; 
for from the two different counsels taken in these two different humours, 
n middle one was generally found out which touched the point of wisdom 
os well as if he had got drunk and sober a hundred times. 

It must not be made a secret of to the world that this answers full as 
well in literary discusbions as eithei in military or conjugal ; but it is not 
every author that can try the experiment as the Goihs and Vandals did 
it ; or if he can, may it always for his body’s health ? and to do it as 
my father did it, am 1 sure it would be always for his soul’s ? 

My way is this ; 

In all nice and ticklish discussions — of winch, heaven knows, there 
are but too many in my book — where 1 find I cannot take a step without 
the danger of having either their worships or their revereiuxs upon my 
back, I write one hdf Ju// and t’other fasting; or write it all full, and 
correct it fasting ; or write it fasting and correct it full ; for thev all 
come to the same thing. So that with a less variation from my father’s 
plan than my father’s fiom the Gothic, I feel myself upon a par with 
him in his first bed of justice, and no way inferior to him in the second. 
These different and almost it reconcilable effects flow uniformly from 
the wise and wonderful mechanism of Nature — of which be hers the 
honour. All that we can do is to turn and work the machine to the 
improvement and better manufactory of the arts and sciences. 

Now, when I write full, I write as if I w'as never to write fasting 
again as long as I live ; that is, I write free from the cares as well as 
the terrors of the world. 1 count not the number of my scars, nor 
does my fancy go forth into dark entries and by-comers to antedate my 
stabs. In a word, my pen takes its course, and I WTite on as much 
from the fulness of my heart os my stomach. 

But when, an’ please your honours, I indite fasting, ’tis.a different 
history. I pay the world all possible attention and respect, and have as 
great a share (whilst it lasts) of that understrapping virtue of discretion 
as the best of ydii. So that, betwixt both, I write a careless kind of a 
civil, nonsensical, good-humoured Shandean book, which will do all 
your hearts good^and all your heads too, provided you understand it. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

« We should begin,” said my father, turning himself half rotiikd (n bed, 
and shi/ling his pillow a little towards my mother’s as he opened the 
debate, ” we should begin to think, Mrs Shaikdy, of patting this boy Into 
breeches.” 

" We should 80 ^” said my mother. We defer 4t, my dcir,” onoth 
my father, “ shameffiUy.'* 
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** I think we da Mr. Shandy,^ said mj mothei^ 

'^Not but the thild looks extremeljr wtil,” said my fiiUieri in his 
vests and ttmics.” 

** He does look very welt in them,** replied my mother. 

And for that reason it would be almost a sin,*^ added my father, “ to 
take him out of *em.’* 

** It would so,” said my mother. — ** But indeed he is growing a very 
tall lad,” rejoined nw father. 

** He is very tall for his age, indeed,** said my mother. 

“ I can not (making two syllables of it) imagine,” quoth my father, 

who the deuce he takes after.” 

** 1 cannot conceive for my life,** said my mother. 

Humph 1 ** said my father. 

(The dialogue ceased for a moment.) 

“ I am very short myself,** continued my father, mvely. 

** You are very short, Mr. Shandy,** said my mother. 

*' Humph ! ” quoth my father to himself a second time : in muttering 
which, he plucked his pillow a little further from my mother*s, and 
tumine about again, there was on end of the debate for three minutes 
and a half. 

'^'When he gets these breeches maae,*' cried my father in ahigner 
tone, '*he*ll lomclike a beast in 'em.** 

“ He will be very awkward in them at first,” replied my mother. 

** And *twill be lucky if that*s the worst on*t,** added my father. 

“It will be very lucky,** answered my mother. 

“I suppose,** replied my father, making some pause first, “he’ll be 
exactly like other people’s children.** 

“ Exactly,’* said my mother. 

** Though I should be sorry for that,” added my father ; and so the 
debate stopped again. 

“ They would be of leather,” said my father, turning him about 
again. 

“ They will last him,” said my mother, “ the longest.” 

“ But he can have no linings to ’em,” replied my father. 

“ He cannot,** said my mother. 

“ ’Twere better to have them of fustian,” quoth my father. 

“ Nothing can be better,” quoth ray mother. 

“ Except dimity,” repliw my father. — “ *Tis best of all,” replied my 
mother. 

“One must not give hipr his death, however,” interrupted my father.' . 

*' By no means,” said my mother ; and so the dialogue stood still 
again. 

” I am, resolved, however,” quoth my father, breaking silence the 
fourth time, **he shall have no pockets in them.” 

“ There is no occasion for any,” said my mother. 

“ I mean in his coat ai^ waistcoat,” cried my father. 

“ I mean so too,** replied my mother. 

“ Though, if he gets a gig or a top^poor fools ! it is a Cfpwn and a 
sceptre to them— they should have where to secure it** 

** Order it as you please^ Mr. Shandy,” replied my mother. 

“ But don't yon tmnk it r^ht ?’* added my father> pressing tkt poipt 
home to her. 
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“ Perfectly.” said my mother^ “ if it pleases you, Mr. Stumdy.*^ 

** There’s for you cried my father, losing temm ; ^ pl^^s me I 
You never will distinguish, hirsi Shandy, nor shall I ever teach you to 
do it, betwixt a point of pleasure and a point of eonvenience.” This 
was on the Sunday night ; and further this chapter sayeth not. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

After my father had debated the affair of (he breeches with my 
mother, he consulted Albertos Kubentus upon it ; and Albertos Rubenius 
used niy f.ither ten time> woi-se in the consultation (if possible) than 
even my father had used my mother : for as Rubenius had wrote a 
qnarto express, “ Ue re Vestiaria Veterum,” it was Rubenius’s business 
to have given my father some lights. On the contrary, my father might 
as well have thought of extracting the seven caidinal virtues out of a 
long beard, os of extracting a single word out of Rubenius upon the 
subject. 

Upon every other article of ancient dre&s Rubenius was very com- 
municative to my father : gave him a full and saiisf.ictory account of ' 

The Toga, or loose gown ; the Chlamys ; the Ephotl ; the Tunica, 
or jacket ; the Synthesis ; the Pcenula ; the Lacerna, with its CucuUiis ; 
the Paludamentum *, the Pnetexta ; the Saguro, or soklier's jerkin. 

The Trabea, of which, according to Suetonius, there weie three 
kinds. 

“But what are all these to the breeches?” said my father. 

Rubenius threw him down upon the counter all k'mds of shoes which 
had been in fashion with the Romans. There was — 

The open shoe ; the close shoe ; the slip shoe ; the wooden shoe ; 
the sock ; the buskin. 

And the military shoe with hobnails in it, which Juvenal takes 
notice of. 

There were the clogs ; the pattens ; the pantoiifles ; the brogues ; the 
sandals, with latchcts to them. 

There was the felt shoe ; the linen shoe ; the laced slioe ; the 
braided shoe ; the calceus incisus, and the calceus rostratus. 

Rubenius showed my father how well they all htted, in what manner 
they laced on, with what points, straps, thongs, latchcts, ribands, jaggs, 
and ends. 

** But 1 want to be informed about the breeches,” said my father. 

Alberkus Rubenius informed my father that the Romans manufactured 
stuffs of various fabrics, some plain, some striped, others diapered 
throughout the who’e contexture of the wool with silk and gold ; that 
linen did not begin to be in common use till towards* the declension of 
the empire, when the Egyptians coming to settle amongst them, bsougfat 
it into vi^ue. 

That persons of qualitv and fortune distinguished thdnselves by the 
fineness and whiteness of their clothes ; which colour (next to purple, 
which was appropriated to the «reat offices) fhev most affected and 
wore on their birthdays and pubn^c rejoicings, Inat it appeared from 
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the best hisigriaas of those times, that they fraquently sent their clothes 
to the fuller to be cleaned and whitened ; but that the inferior people, 
to avoid that expense, ^nerally wore brown clothes, and of a some- 
what coarser textuse, till towards the beginning of Augustus’s reign, 
when the slave dressed like his master, and almost every distinction of 
habiliment was lost, but the latus clazfus, 

*' And what was the laius clavus f** said my father. 

Rubenius told him that the point was still litigating amongst the 
learned : that Egnatius Sigonms, Bossius, Ticinensis, Baysius, 
Budaeus, Salmasius, Lipsius, l^ius, Isaac Causabon, and Joseph 
Scaliger, all differed from each other, and he from them. Tliat some 
took it to be the button, some the coat itself, others only the colour of 
it. That the great Baysius, in his Wardrobe of the Ancients, chap. 12 , 
honestly said he knew not what it wa**, whether a libula, a stud, a 
button, a loop, a buckle, or clasps and keepers. 

My father lost the horse but not the saddle. “ They are hooks and 
eyes," said my father, and with hooks and eyes he ordered my breeches 
to be made. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Wr are pow going to enter upon a new scene of events. 

Leave we then* the breeches in the tailor’s hands, with my father 
standing over him with his cane, reading him as he sat at work a lecture 
upon the /a/us flazms, and pointing to the precise part of the waistband 
where he was determined to have it sewed on. 

Leave we my mother (truest of all the PocthcitranUs of her sex I) 
caieless about it, as about everything cUe in the world which concerned 
her ; that is, indifferent whether it was done this way or that, provided 
it was but done at all. 

Leave we Slop likewise to the full profits of all my dishonours. 

I-«ave we poor 1 e Fevre to recover, and get home from Marseilles 
as he can. And lost of all, because the hardest of all, 

Let us leave, if possible, myself. But ’iis impossible, I must go 
alo with you to the eod of the work. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

If the reader has not a clear conception of the rood and the half of 
ground which lay at the boliom of my Uncle Toby’s kitchen garden, 
and*^wluch was the scene of so many of his delicious hours, the fault is 
not in me, but in his imagination ; for J am sure 1 gave him so minute 
a description, I was almo« ashamed of it. 

When Fate was looking forwards one afternoon into the great tms- 
actions of future times, and recollected for what purposes this little 
plot, by a degree fast bound down in iron, had been destined, she gave 
a nod to Nature. Twas enough. Nature threw half a spadeful of the 
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Undliest compost upon it,^ and just so mimli cimy io it, to Ktm tltt 
forms of 93o^m and maeniings, and so little ^ it too, aa not to iding to 
the spade, and render works of so mnch^oiy, nas^lu'fonl i^eatber* 

My Uncle Toby came down, aa the'ie^tt has informed, vUh 
plans along with lum, of almost every foitihed tohrn in Ipdy and 
Flanders ; so let the Duke of Marlboroiimvor dm Allies, have sat down 
before what town they pleas^ my Uncle Toby was prepared for them. 

His way, which was the simplest one in the world, ww this : as soon 
as ever a town was invested (but sooner when tlie des^ was known) 
to take the plan of it (let it be what town it would), and enlarge it upon 
a scale to the exact size of his bowling-green ; upon the suxlaoe of 
which, by means of a large roll of packthread, ana a number of small 
piquets ariven into the ground, at the several angles and redans, he 
transferred the lines from his paper ; then taking the profile of the 
place, with its woik^ to determine the depths and slopes of the ditches, 
the talus oT the glacis, and the precise height of the several banquets, 
parape^, &c., he set the Corporal to work, fad sweetly went it on. 
The nature of the soil, the nature of the work itself, and, above all, the 
good-nature of my Uncle Toby, sitting by from morning to night, and 
Siting kindly with the Corporal upon past-done deeds, left labour little 
etee but the ceremony of the name. 

When the place was finished in this manner, and put into a proper 
posture of defence, it was invested, and my Uncle Toby and the Corpcm 
Degan to run their first parallel. I beg I may not be interrupted iu 
my stoiy, by being told tnat the first parallel should be at the least three 
hundred toi^es distant from the main body of the places and that 1 have 
not left a single inch for it ; for my Uncle Toby took the liberty of 
encroaching upon his kitchen garden for the sake of enlaiging his 
works on the bowling-green, and for that reason generally ran his 
first and second pandit betwixt two rows of his cabbages and his 
cauliflowers ; the conveniences and inconveniences of which will be con- 
sidered at laige in the histoiy of my Uncle Toby’s and the Corporal’s 
campaigns, of which this Im now writing is but a sketch, and will be 
ftnished, if 1 conjecture right, in three pages (but there is no j^essing)- 
The campaigns themselves will take up as many books, and therefore I 
apprehend it would be hanging too great a weight of one kind of matter 
in so flimsy a performance as this to ihapsudize ihem, as I once intended, 
into the body of the work — surely they had better be printed apart, 
we’Jl consider the affair— so take the following sketch of them in the 
TP e ftn rim ?- 


CHAPTER XXII. 

When the town with its works was finishedt ntf Toby imd the 
Corporal began to run their first parallel, not at random or anyhow, but 
from the same points and distances the Allies bad begun to run thm ; 
and regulating their approaches and attack! by the accounts my Uncle 
Toby received from the daily papen^ thqy went OA tke 
•ie^ step by step with the Attm ; 
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When the DtiUe of Mnrlbofongh mnde a lodgmetUi my Uncle Toby 
made a lodgment too. And when the face of a bastion was battered 
down, or a defence ruined, the Corporal took his Mattock and did as 
much, and so on, gaining ground and making themselves masters of the 
work^one after another till the town fell into their hands. 

To one who took pleasure in the happy state of others there could 
not have been a greater sight in the world, than, on a post morning, in 
which a piacdcable breach had been made by the Duke of Marlborough 
in the imiin 1x)dy of the place, to have stood behind the hom-beam 
hedge, and observed the spirit with which my Uncle Toby, with Trim 
behind him, sallied forth>^he one with the Gazette in his hand, the 
other with a spade on his shoulder to execute the contents. What an 
honest triumph in my Uncle Toby’s looks as he marched up to the 
ramparts ! What intense pleasure swimming in his eye as he stood 
over the Corporal reading tne paragraph ten times over to him as he was 
at work, kst, peradventure, ne should make the breach an inch too 
wide or leave it an inch too narrow. But when the ehamade was beat, 
and the Corporal helped my uncle up it, and followed wHh the colours 
in his hand to fix them upon the ramparts — ^heaven f earth! seal — ^but 
what avail apostrophes? with all your elements, wet or dry, you never 
compounded sO intoxicating a draught. 

In this tract of happiness for many years^ without one interruption to 
it, except now and then when the wind continued to blow due west for 
a week or ten days together, which detained the Flanders mail, and 
kept them so long hi torture— but ftai *twas the torture of the happy— 
in this tract, I sa^, did my Uncle Toby and Trim move for many years, 
eveiy year of which, and sometimes evenr month, from the invention of 
either the one or the other of them, adding some new conceit or quirk 
of improvement to their operations, which always opened fresh springs 
of delight in earring them on. 

The first vear's campaign was carried on from beginning to end, in 
the plain and simple method Tve related. 

In the second year, in which my Uncle Toby took Liege and Rurc- 
mond, he thought he might afford the expense of four handsome draw- 
bridges, two of which I have given an exact description of in the former 
part of my work. 

At the latter end of the same year he added a couple of gates with 
portcullises. These last were converted afterwards into orgues as tlie 
oettcr thing, and during the winter of the same year, my Uncle Toby, 
instead of a new suit of clothes which he always had nt Christmas, 
treated himself with a handsome sentry-box to stand at the comer of the 
bowling'green, betwixt which point and the foot of the glacis there was 
left a little kind of an esplanade for him and the Corpoim to confer and 
hold councils of war upon. 

The sentiy-box was in case 6f lUin. 

All these were painted white three limes over the ensuing springs 
which enabled my Unefe Toby to take the field with great splendour. 

My father would often say to YoTiek,that if any mortal in the whole 

univeiwe had done such a thing, except his brother Toby, it woutdl 
have been looked upon \sf the world as one of the most refined satims 
upon the parade aitf pranclng^nianiler in ivhicli Louis XIV., from we 
begiiuiliig of the war| but pantcttlaily that very year, had taken the 
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field. ** But ’tis not my brother Toby’s nature kind soul 1 ” my father 
iR^d add, to insult apy one.” 

But fet us go on. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

I MUST observe that although in the 6rst year’s campaign the word 
town is often mentioned, yet there was no town at that time within 
the polygon ; that addition was not xnade till the summer following the 
spring m which the bridges and sentry-box were i>atnted, which was 
tne third year of my Uncle Toby’s campaigns ; when upon his taking 
Ainberg, Bonn, and Reinberg, and Huy, and Limbourg, one after 
another, a thought came into the Cor]>orai’s head, that to l^k of taking 
so many towns, without one town to show for it, was a very nonsensicsu 
way or going to work, and so proposed to my Uncle Toby that they 
should have a little model of a town built for them, to be run up 
together of slit deals, and then painted and clapped within the interior 
pmygon to serve for all. 

My Uncle Toby felt the good of the project instantly, and instantly 
agre^ to it ; but with the addition of two singular improvements, of 
which he was almost as proud as if he had been the original inventor 
of the project himself. 

The one was to have the town built exactly in the style of those of 
which it was most likely to be the represent.uive ; with grated windows, 
and the gable ends of the houses facing the streets, &c. &c., as those in 
Ghent and Bruges, and tiie rest of the towns in Brabant and Flanders. 

The other was not to have the houses run up together as the Corporal 
proposed, but to have every house independent, to hook on or off, so 
as to form into the plan of whatever town they pleased. This was put 
disectly into hand, and many and many a look ot mutual congratulation 
was exchanged between my Uncle Toby and the Corporal, as the 
ca^nter did the work. 

it answered prodigiously tiie next summer ; the town was a perfect 
Proteus, It was Landcn, and Trcrebach, and Santvliet, and Drusen, 
and Hagenau, and then it was Ostend and Menin, and Aeth and Den- 
dermond. 

Surely never did any town act so many parts since Sodom and 
Gomorrah, as my Uncle Toby’s town did. 

In the fourth year, my Uncle Toby thinking a town looked foolishly 
without a church, added a very fine one with a steeple. Trim was for 
having bells in it. My Uncle 'I'oby said the metal had better be cast 
into cannon. 

This led the way the next campaign for half a dozen brass field- 
pieces, to be plant^ three and three on each side of my Uncle Toby’s 
sentry-box ; and in a short time these led the way for a train of some- 
what larger, and so on — os must always be the case in hobby-horsical 
afiairs— m>m pieces of half an inch bore^ till it came at last to my 
father’s jack-b<x>ts. 

The next year, which was that in which Lisle was besiegedt aad at 
the close of which both Ghent and Bruges fell into our hands, my 
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Uncle Toby was sadly put to it for proper ammunition. I say, proper 
ammunition, becnu<;e hts great artillery would not bear powder, and 
'twas well for the Shandy family they would not ; for so lull iKtre the 
papers from the beginning to the end of the siege of the incessant firings 
Kept up by the besieger<!, and so heated was my Uncle Toby^s imaeina* 
tion with the accounts of them, that he had infallibly shot away all his 
estate. 

Something therefore was wanting as a succHatteum^ especially in one 
or two of the more violent paroxysms of the si^e, to keep up some* 
thing like a continual firing in the imagination, and this something the 
Co^oral, whosfc principal strength lay in invention, supplied by an 
entire new system of battering of his own, without wnich this had 
been objected to by military critics to the end of the world, as one of 
the great desiderata of m/ Uncle Toby’s apparatus. 

This will not l>e explained the woit»e for setting off, as I generally do, 
at a little distance from the subject. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


With two or three other trinkets, small in themselves, but of great 
regard, which poor Tom, the Corporal’s unfortunate brother, had sent 
him over, with the account of his marriage with the Jew’s widow, there 
was — 

A Montero cap and two Turkish tobacco'pipes. 

The Montero cap I shall describe by>and-by. The Turkish tobacco- 
pipes had nothing particular in them. They were fitted up and orna- 
mented as usual wiin flexible tubes of Morocco leather and gold wire, 
and mounted at their ends, the one of them with ivoiy, the other with 
black ebony, tipped with silver. 

My father, wno saw all things in l^hts different from the rest of tne 
world, would say to the Corporal that he ought to look upon these two 
presents more as tokens Of his brother’s nicety than his affection. — “Tom 
did not care, Trim,” he would say, “to put on the cap or lo smoke in 
the lobacco>pipe of a Jew.’’ — bless your honour,” lhe<'orporal 
would say, giving a strong reason to the contrary', “how can that 


The Montero cap was scarlet, of a supeifine Spanisli cloth, dyed in 
grain, and mounted all round with fur, except about four inches m the 
l^on^, which was faced with a light blue, slightly embroidered, and 
seemed to have been the property of a Portuguese quarier-nioster, not 
of foot, but of horse, as the woid ueootes. 

The Corporal was not a little proud of it, as well for its own sa^'-C 
as the sake of the giver, so .seldom or never put it on but upon gala- 
days. And yet never was a Montero cap put to so many uses j for in 
all controverted points, whether military or culina^, prpvid^ the Cor- 
poral was sure he was in the right, it was either his oath, his wager, or 
nis gift. 

'Twas his gift in the present case. 

“Ill be bowu},*’ said the Corporal, q>cokiag to himself, “to give 
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away my Montarg cap to the first bemr w>tp comes to the 4ooir if 1 do 
not manage this matter to his honoux’s satisfaction.” 

The completion was no further off than the very neat momii^ which 
was that of the storm of the counterscacp betwixt the Lowei Deiile to 
the right and the gate of St. Andrew, and on the left between St. Mag* 
daien’s and the river. 

As this was the most memorable attack in the whole war — ^the most 
gallant and obstinate on both sides, and, I must add, the most bloody 
too, for it cost the Allies themselves that morning above eleven hundred 
men— my Uncle Toby prepared himself for it with a more than ordinary 
solemnity. 

The eve which preceded, as my Unc!e Toby went to bed, he ordered 
his Ramillie wig, which had lain inside*out for manv years in the comer 
of an old campaigning trunk which stood bv his beside, to be taken 
out and laid upon the lid of it, r«tdy for the morning ; and the very 
first thing he did in his shirt, when he had stepped out <m bed, my Uncle 
Toby, after he had turned the rough side outwards, put it on. This 
done, he proceeded next to his breeches, and, having buttoned the 
waistband, he forthwith buckled on his swordbelt, and had got his 
sword half way in, when he considered he sltould want shaving, and 
that it would be very inconvenient doing it with his sword on, so took 
it off. In essaying to put on his regimental coat and waistcoat, my 
Uncle Toby found the same objection as in his wig, so that went off 
too ; so that, what with one thing and what with another, as always 
falls out when a man is in the most haste, *twas ten o’clock, whmh 
was half an hour later than his usual time, before my Uncle Toby 
sallied out. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

My Uncle Tob^ had scarce turned the comer of his yew-hedge, which 
separated his kitchen garden from his bowlinjg-green, when he perceived 
the Corporal had begun the attack without him. Let me stop and give 
you a piciuie of the Corporal’s apparatus, and of the Corporal himself 
in the height of this attack, just as it struck my Uncle Toby as he 
turned towards the sentry<box where the Cor|>oral was at work ; for in 
Nature there is not such another, nor can any combination of that 
is groteraue and whimsical in her W'orks produceJts equal. 

The Corporal — Tread lightly on iiis ashes, ye men of genius, for he 
was your kinsman. 

Weed his grave clean, ye men of goodness, for he was your brother. 
O Corporal ! hac^I thee but now-^ow that I am able to give thee a 
dinner and protection— how would I cherish thee I thou sbomdst wear 
thy Montero cap every hour of the day, and every day of the week, and 
when it, was worn out 1 would purchase thee a couple like it. But, 
alas 1 alas t alas t now that I can do this in spjte of their re'Yerences*— 
the occasion is lost, for thou art gone ; thy g^ius fled up to the start 
from whence it came; and that warm neart of thinu^ with til itt 
generous and open vessels, compressed iuto a clod of the Ytlley I 

But what, vmat is this, to that future and dteaded poge^ imtfl I 
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look towards the velvet pall, 4eeonUed vdth the military ensigns of 
thy maste^ the first, the fovemost of created beings e where I shall see 
the& fiiithml servant, laying his sword and scabt:^ with a trembling 
hand across his cofib, and then returning pale as ashes to the door, 
to take his mourning horse by the bridle to follow his hearse, as he 
directed thee; where all my lather’s mtems shall be baffled by his 
sorrows ; and, in spite of his philosophy, I shall behold him, ns he 
inspects the lacquered plate, twice taking his spectacles from off his 
nose, to wipe away the dew which Nature^ias shed upon them. When 
I see him ct^ in the rosemary with an air of disconsolation, which 
cries through my ears, Toby !*' in what comer of the world shall I 
seek thy fwow? 

Gracious powers I which erst have opened the lips of the dumb in 
his distress and made the tongue of the stammerer speak plain — when 
I shall arrive at this dreaded page, deal not with me then with a stinted 
hand. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

The Coiporal, who the night before had resolved in his mind to simply 
the grand desideratum of keeping up something like an incessant ming 
upon the enemy during the heat of die attack, had no further idea in 
hia fancy at that time than a contrivance of smoking tobacco against 
the town, out of one of my Uncle Toby's six field>pieces, which were 
planted on each side of his sentry-box, tlie means of effecting which 
occurring to his fancy at the same time, though he bad pledged bis cap, 
he thou^t It in no danger from the miscam^e of his projects. 

Upon turning it this way and that a litile in his mind, he soon began 
to find out that by means of his two Turkish tobacco-pipes, with the 
supplement of three smaller tubes of wash-leather at each of iheir lower 
end8, to be tagged by the same number of tin pipes fitted to the touch- 
holes and seal^ with clay next the cannon, and then tied hermetically 
with waxed silk at their several insertions into the Morocco tube, he 
should be able to fire the six field-pieces all together, and with the same 
ease as to fire one. 

Let no man say from what tags and jags hints may not be cut out 
for the advancement of human knowledge. Let no man, who has 
read my father's first and second Beds of Justly ever rise up and say 
again, from collision of what kinds of bodies light may or m^ not be 
struck out, to carry the arts and sciences up to perfection. Heaven I 
thou knowest how I love them ; 'thou knowe'>t the secrets of my heart, 
and that I would this moment give my shirt— “Thou art a fool, 
Shandy,” says Eugenios, “ for thou hast but a dozen in the world, and 
'twill break thy set.” 

“No matter for that, Eugenius ; 1 would give the shirt off my l«ck 
to be burnt into tinder, were it only to satisfy one feverish inquirer, 
how many sparks atone good stroke a good flint and steel could strike 
into the tail of it. Thimc ye not that in striking these in, he might, 
peradventuxe, strike somethii^ out ? as sure as a gun.” 

Bat this project, by-the^hy, 
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The Corporal sat u];> the best part of the nijght ia bringing his 
to perfection ; and having made a sufficient proofof his cannon, with 
charging them to the top with tobacco^ he went with contentment to 
bed, 


CHAPTER XXVn. 

The Corporal had slipped out about ten minutes befpre my Uncle 
Toby, in order to fix his apparatus, and just give the enemy a shot or 
two before my Uncle Toby came. 

He had drawn the six held- pieces for this end all close up together 
in front of my uncle*s sentry-box, leaving only an interval of about a yard 
and a half betwixt the three — on the right and left, for the convenience of 
charging. &c., and the sake, possibly, of two batteries, which he might 
think double the honour of one. 

In the rear, and facing this opening, with his back to the door of the 
sentry-box, for fear of being flanked, had the Corporal wisely taken 
his post, lie held the ivory pipe, appertaining to the battery on the 
right, betwixt the finger and thumb of his right hand ; and the ebony 
pipe tipped with silver, which appertained to the battery on the left, 
Detwixt ihe finger and thumb of the other ; and with his right knee 
fixed firm upon the ground, as if in the front rank of his platoon, was 
the Corporal, with his Montero cap upon his head, furiously playing 
off his two cross-batteries at the same time against the countergoard, 
which faced the counterscarp, where the attack was to be made th»t 
morning. His first intention, as I said, was no more than giving the 
enemy a single puff or two ; but the pleasure of the puffs, as well 
as the puffing, had insensibly got hold of the Corporal, and drawn him 
on from puff to puff, into the very height of the attack, by the time my 
Uncle Toby joined him. 

Twas well for my father that my Uncle Toby had not his will to 
make that day. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

My Uncle Toby took the ivory pipe out of tlie Corporal’s hand, iQpked 
at it for half a minute, and returned it. 

In less than two minutes my Uncle Toby took the pipe from the 
Corporal again, and raised it half-way to his mouth, then hastily gave 
it back a second time. 

The Corporal redoubled the attack ; my Uncle Toby smiled, then 
looked grave, then smiled for a moment, then looked serious for a long 
time. Give me hold of the ivory pipe, Trim,” said my Uncle Toby. 
My Uncle Toby put it to his lips, drew it back directly, gave a peep 
over the horn- beam hedge ; never did my Uncle Toby’s mouth water 
so much for a pipe in his life. My Uncle Toby retired into the sentry- 
box with the pipe in his hand. 

Dear Uncle Toby ! don’t go into the sentry-box with the pipe ; there's 
no trusting a man’s self with sach a thing in such a comer. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

I BEG the leader will assist me here to wheel off my Uncle Toby’s 
ordnance behind the scenes, to remove his sentry-box, and clear the 
theatre, if possible, of horn- works and half- moons, and get the rest of 
his military apparatus out of the way. That done, my dear friend 
Garrick, we’ll snufT the candles bright, sweep the stage with a new 
broom, draw up the curtain, and exhibit my Uncle Toby dressed in a 
new character, throughout which the world can have no idea how he 
will act ; and yet, if pity be akin to love, and bravery no alien to it, 
you have seen enough of my Uncle Toby in these, to trace these family 
likenesses betwixt the two passions (in ca>»e there is one) to your heart’s 
content. 

Vain science ! thou assisteat us in no case of this kind, and thou 
puzzlest us in every one. 

There was, madam, in my Uncle Toby, a singleness of heart which 
misled him so far out of the little serpentine tracts in which things of 
this nature usually go on ; you can, you can have no conception oi it ; 
with this, there was a plainness and simplicity of thinkmg with such 
an uninistrusting ignorance of the plies and foldings of the heart of 
woman, and so naked and defenceless did he stand before you (when a 
siege was out of his head), that you might have stood behind any one 
of your serpentine walks and shot my Uncle Toby, ten times in a day, 
through his liver, if nine times in a day, madam, iiad not served your 
purpose. 

With all this, madam, and what confounded everything as much on 
the other hand, my Uncle Toby had that unparalleled modesty of 
nature I once told you of, and which, by-the-by, stood eternal sentry 
upon his feelings, that you might as soon — But where am I going ? 
these reflections ciowd in upon me ten pages at least too soon, and take 
up that time which I ought to bestow upon facts. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Of the few legitimate sons of Adam, whose breasts never felt what tlie 
sting of love was (maintaining, fust, all misogynists to be bastards) — the 
greatest heroes of ancient and modern st( ry have carried off amongst 
them, nine parts in ten of the honour ; and 1 wish, for their sakes, 
I had the key of my study out of my draw-well, only for five minutes, 
to tell )ou theii names- recollect them I cannot — so be content to 
accept of these, for the present, m their stead. 

Theie was the great King Aldrovandus, and Bosphorus, and Cappa- 
docius, and Dardanus, and Pontus, and Asius — to say nothing of the 

iron-heaited Charles the Twelfth, whom the Countess of K herself 

could make nothing of. 7 here was Babylonicus and Mediterraneus, 
and Polixenes, and Persictis, and Piusicu.s, not one of whom (except 

H 
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Cappadocius and Pontus, who were both' a little suspected) ever once 
bowed down his breast to the goddess. The truth is, they had all of 
them something else to do— and so had my Uncle Toby — till Fate — 
till Fate, 1 say, envying his name the glory of beine handed down to 
posterity with Aldrovandus’s and the rest, she basely patched up the 
peace of U trccht. 

Believe me, Sirs, ’twas the worse deed she did that year. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Amongs’i the many ill consequences of the treaty of Utrecht, it was 
within a point of giving my Uncle Toby a suifeit of sieges ; and though 
he recovered his appetite afterwards, yet Calais itself left not a deeper 
scar in Mary’s heart than Utrecht upon my Uncle Toby’s. To the end 
of his life he never could hear Utrecht mentioned upon any account 
whatever, or so much as read an article of news extracted out of the 
Utrecht Gazette, without fetching a sigh, as if his heart would break in 
twain. 

My father, who was a gieat motive-monger, and consequently a 
very dangerous person for a man to sit by, either laughing or crying, 
for he generally knew your motive for doing both, much better than 
you knew it yourself, would alw.iys console my Uncle Toby upon these 
occasions, in a way, which showed plainly he imagined my Uncle 
Toby grieved for nothing in the whole affair, so much as the loss of his 
hobby-horse. “ Never mind, brother Toby,” he would say, ** by God’s 
blessing we shall have another war break out again some of these days, 
and when it does, the belligerent powers, if they would bang themselves, 
cannot keep us out of play. I defy ’em, my dear Toby,” he would add, 
“to take countries without taking towns, or towns without sieges.” 

My Uncle Toby never look this back-slioke of my father’s at his 
hobby-horse kindly. He thought the stroke ungenerous; and the 
more so, because, in striking the horse, lie lut the ndcr loo, .and in the 
most dishonourable pait a blow could fall ; so that upon these occasions 
he always laid down his pipe upon the table, with more fire to defend 
himself than common. 

I told the readci, this time two years, that my Uncle Toby was not 
eloquent ; and in the veiy same page gave an instance to the contrary. 
I repeat the obsci vation, and a fact which contradicts it again. He 
was not eloquent ; it was not e.asy to my Uncle Toby to make long 
harangues, and he hated florid ones ; but tlicre wcie occasions where 
tlie stream ovci flowed the man, and i.an so counter to its usual course, 
that in sonic i>arls my Uncle Toby, foi a time, w.as at least equal to 
Tertullus, but in others, in my ow'ii opinion, infinitely above him. 

My failicr was so highly jilca^cd with one of tliesc apologetical 
oiations of my Uncle Toby’s, which he had delivered one evening 
before him and Yorick, lliat he wrote it down before he w'ent to bed. 

1 have had the good fortune to meet w'itli it amongst my father s 
jiapeis, with here and there .'ll! insertion of liis own betwixt two crooks, 
thus [ ], and in endorsed: — **My brother Toliy’s justification of his 
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own principles and conduct in wishing to continue the war.” I may 
safely say, I have read over this apologetical oration of my Uncle 
Toby’s a hundred times, and think it so fine a model of defence, and 
shows so sweet a temperament of gallantry and good principles in him, 
that I give it the world, word for word (interlineations and all), as 1 
find it. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

My Uncle Toby’s Apologetical Oration. 

1 AM not insensible, brother Shandy, that when a man, whose pro- 
fession is arms, wishes, as 1 have done, fur war, it has an ill aspect to the 
world ; and that, how just and nght soever his motives and intentions 
may be, he stands in an uneasy postuie in vindicating himself fiom 
private views in doing it. 

For this cause, if a soldier is a jirudcnt man — which he may be 
without being a jot tho less brave— he will be sure not to utter his wish 
in the hearing of an enemy ; for, say what he will, an enemy will not 
believe him. He will be cautious of doing it even to a friend, lest he 
may suffer in his esteem. But if his lieait is overcharged, and a secret 
sign for aims must have its vent, he will reserve it for the ear of a 
brother, who knows his character to the bottom, and what his tiue 
notions, dispositions, and piinciples of honour arc. Wliat, I hope, I 
Iiave lieen in all these, brother Shandy, would be unbecoming m me 
to say ; much worse, I know, have I l)cen than I ought, and some- 
thing worse, peihaps, than I think. But such as 1 am, you, my dear 
brother Shandy, wno have sucked the same breasts with me, and with 
whom I have been brought up fiom ray cradle, and from whose know- 
ledge, from the first hours of our boyish pastimes down to tliis, I have 
concealed no one action of my life, and scarce a thouglit in it. Such 
as I am, brother, you must by this lime know me, v'illi all my vices, 
and with all my weaknesses loo, whether of my nge, my temper, my 
passions, or my understanding. 

Tell me then, my dear biother Shandy, upon which of them it is, 
that when I condemned the peace of Uticcht, and grieved the war was 
not carried on with vigour a little longer, you <>hould think your brother 
did It upon unworthy views; or that, in wishing for war he should be 
bod enough to wish more of his fellow-crcaturcs slain, more slaves 
made, ana more families diivcn from their peaceful habitations, merely 
for his own pleasure. Tell me, brother Shandy, upon what one deed 
of mine do you giound it? [“The devil a deed do I know of, dear 
Toby, but one for a liundied pounds which 1 lent thee to carry on these 
cursed Beiges.”] 

If, W'hcn I was a school-boy, I could not hear a drum beat, but my 
heart beat with it ; w'as it my fault ? Did I plant the propensity there? 
Did I sound the alarm wiiliin, or Naluie ? 

When (juy, Earl of Warwick, and Parismus and Parismenus, and 
Valentine and Orson, and the Seven Champions of England were 
handed around the school, were they not all purchased with my own 

H 2 
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pocket-money? Was that selfish, brother Shandy? When we read 
over the siege of Troy, which lasted ten years and eight months— 
though with such a train of artillery as we had at Namur, the town 
might have been carried in a week — ^was I not as much concerned for 
the destruction of the Greeks and Trojans as any boy of the whole 
school? Had I not three strokes of a ferula given me, two on my 
right hand and one on my left, for calling Helena a bitch for it? 
Did any one of you shed more tears for Hector ? And when king Priam 
came to the camp to l)eg his body, and returned weeping back to Troy 
without it, you know, brother, I could not eat my ilinnei. 

Did that bespeak me cruel ? Or because, brother Shandy, my blood 
flew out into the camp, and my heart panted for war, was it a proof it 
could not ache for the distresses of war too ? 

O brother ! ’tis one thing for a soldier to gather laurels, and 'tis 
another to scatter cypress — [“Who told ihec, my dear Toby, that 
cypress was used by tlie ancients on mournful occasions?”] 

*Tis one thing, brother Shandy, for a soldier to hazard his own life, 
to leap first down into the trench, where he is sine to be cut in pieces. 
*Tis one thing, from public spirit and a thirst of glory, to enter the 
breach the first man, to stand in the foremost rank, and march bravely 
on with drums and tnimpets, and colours flying about his ears. 'Tis 
one thing, I say, brother Shandy, to do this, and 'tis another thing to 
reflect on the miseries of war ; to view the desolations of whole 
countries, and consider the intolerable fatigues ancl hardships which the 
soldier himself, tlie instrument who woiks them, is foiced (for sixpence 
a day, if he can get it) to undergo. 

Need I be told, dear Yorick, as I was by you, in Le Kevre’s funeral 
sermon, that so soft and gentle a creature, bom to love, to mercy, and 
kindness, as man is, was not shaped for this ? Hut why did you not add, 
Yorick, “ if not by nature, that he is so by necessity ?” For what is war ? 
What is it, Yorick, when fought, as ours has been, upon principles of 
libel iy, and upon principles of honour; vhat is it, but the getting 
together of quiet and harmless people, uiili their swonls in their liands, 
to keep the ambitious ancl the tuilmlcnt within Ixninds ? And Heaven is 
my witness, brother Shandy, that the pleasure I have taken in these 
things, and that infinite delight, in ]>articular, which has attended my 
sieges in my bowling-green, has aiisen within me, and I hope in 
the Corporal loo, from the consciousness we both hacl, that in carrying 
lliem on, we were answering the great ends of oiir cication. 


CIIAPTKR XXXIIl. 

I TOLD the Christian leader — 1 say Christian, hoping he is one^-and if 
he is not, 1 am sorry for it, and only beg he will consider the matter 
with himself, and not lay the blame entirely upon this book. 

I told him, Sir — for, in good truth, when a man is telling a story in the 
strange way I do mine, he is obliged continually to be going backwards 
and forwards to keep all tight together in the reader’s fancy, which, for 
my own part, if I did not take heed to do more tlian at first, there is fco 
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much unfixed and equivocal matter starting up, with so many breaks and 
gaps in it, and so little service do the stars afford, which, nevertheless, I 
hang up in some of the darkest passages, knowing that the world is apt 
to lose its way, with all the lights the sun itself at noonday can give it. 
And now, you see, I am lost myself 1 
But *tis my father^ fault ; and whenever my brains come to be 
dissected, you will perceive, without spectacles, that he has left a larjje 
uneven thread, as you sometimes see in an unsaleable piece of cambric, 
running along the whole length of the web, and so untowardly, you 

cannot so much a? to cut out a (here I hang up a couple of lights 

again), or a fillet, or a thumb-stall, but it is seen or felt. 

All which being considered, and that you see ’tis morally impracticable 
for me to wind this round to where I set out — 

I begin the chapter over again. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

I TOLD the Christian reader in the beginning of the chapter w'hkh jue- 
ceded my Uncle Toby’s apologetical oiation, though in a different 
trope from what I shall make use of now, that the peace of Utrecht 
was within an ace of creating the same shyness betwixt my Uncle Toby 
and his hobby-horse as it did betwixt the queen and the rest of the 
confederating powers. 

There is an indignant way in whkh a man sometimes dismounts 
his horse which as good as says to him, “ I’ll go a-foot, sir, all the 
days of my life liefore I will ride a single mile upon your back again.” 
Now my Uncle Toby could not be said to dismount his horse in this 
manner, for in strictness of language he could not be said to dismount 
his horse at all. Ills horse rather flung him, and somewhat viciously, 
which made my Uncle Toby take it ten times more unkindly. Let this 
matter be settled by .Slate jockeys .as they like, it created, I say, a sort 
of shyness betwixt my Uncle Toby and his hobby-horse. He had no 
occasion for him from the month of March to November, which was 
the summer afler the articles were signed, excej^t it was now and then 
to take a short ride out, just to see that the fortifications and harbour of 
Dunkirk weie demolished according to stipulation. 

The French were so backward all that summer in setting about that 
affair, and Monsieur Tiigghe, the deputy from the magistrates at Dun- 
kiik, presented so many affecting petitions to the queen, beseeching her 
majesty to cause only her ihunderbolts to fall upon the martial works 
which might have incurred her displeasure — but to spare, to spare 
the mole for the mole’s sake, which in its naked situation could be no 
more than an object of pity. Ami the queen, who was but a woman, 
being of a pitiful disposition, and her ministers also, they not wishing 
in their hearts to have the town dismantled, for these private reasons ; 
************ 
so that the whole went heavily on with my Uncle Toby, insomuch 
that it was not within three full months after he and the Corporal had 
constructed the town, and put it in a condition to be destroyed, that 
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the several commandants, commissaries, deputies, negotiators, and 
intendants would permit, him to set about it. J'atal interval of in- 
activity t 

The Corporal vras for beginning the demolition by making a breach 
in the ramparts or main fortifications of the town. “ No, that will 
never do. Corporal,” said my Uncle Toby, “for in going that way to 
work with the town the English garrison will not be safe in it an hour ; 
because, if the French are treacherous—” — “ They are as treacherous 
as devils, an’ please your honour,” said the Corporal. — “ It gives me 
concern always when I hear it, Trim,” said my Uncle Toby, “ for they 
don’t want personal bravery ; and if a breach is made in the ram- 
parts they may enter it, and make themselves masters of the place 
when they please.” — “ Let them enter it,” said the Corporal, lifting up 
his pioneer’s spade in both his hands, as if he was going to lay about 
him wnih it. “ Let them enter, an’ please yoar h(»nour, if they dare.” 
— “In cases hke this, Corpoial,” said my Uncle 'I'oby, slip])ing his 
light hand down to tlie nuddle of his canc, and holding it afterwards 
tiuncheon-wisc, with hi>> foiefingcr extended, “ ’tis no pait of the con- 
sideration of a commandant what the enemy dare or what they daic not 
do. He must act with piudcnce. We will begin with the outwoiks, 
both tow'ards the sea and the land, and parlicnlaily with Fort Louis, 
the most distant of them all, and demolish it fust \ and the rest, one 
by one, both on our right and left, as we retreat towards the town. 
Then W'e’ll demolish the mole, next fill up the harbour, then retire into 
the citadel and blow it up into the air ; and having done that, Corporal, 
we’ll embaik for England.” — “ We are there,’’ quoth the Coqioral, 
recollecting himself. — “Very true,” said my Uncle Toby, looking at 
the church. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

A DELUSIVE, delicious consultation or tw'o of this kind, betwixt my 
Uncle Toby and Trim, upon the demolition of Dunkirk, for a moment 
rallied back the ideas of those plcasuies which w'ere slipping from 
under him : still — still all went on heavily, the magic left the mind the 
weaker. Stillness, w ith Silence at her back, entered the solitary parlour, 
and drew their gau/y mantle over niy Uncle Toby’s head ; and ListlCss- 
ness, with licr lax fibre and undirected eye, sat quietly down beside him 
in his arm-chair. No longer Amberg, and Jvhinberg, and Limbourg, and 
Huy, and Bonn, in one year, and the prospect of Laiiden and Trercbach, 
and Drusen and Dendermond, the next, hurried on the blood: no 
longer did saps, and mines, and blinds, and gabions, and palisadoes, 
keep out this fair enemy of man’s repose : no more could my Uncle 
Toby, after passing the Fiench lines, as he eat his egg at supper, from 
thence break into the heart of France, cross over the.Oycs, and with 
all Picardie open behind him, march up to tlie gates of Paris, and 
fall asleep with nothing but ideas of glory : no more was he to dream, 
he had fixed the royal standard upon the tower of the Bostile, and 
awake with it streaming in his head. 

Softer visions, gentler vibrations, stole sweetly in upon his slumbers ; 
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the trumpet of war fell out of his hands, he took up the lute — sweet in- 
stiniment I of all others the most delicate ! the most difhcult — ^how wilt 
thou touch it, my dear Uncle Toby? 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Now, because I have once or twice said, in my inconsiderate way of 
talking, that I was confident the following memoirs of my Uncle Toby’s 
courtship of Widow Wadman, whenever 1 got time to write them, 
would turn out one of the most complete systems, both of the elemen* 
tary and practical jjart of love and love-making, that ever was addiesscd 
to the world, are you to imagine from thence that I shall set out with 
a description of what love is? whether part god and part devil, as 
Plotinus wdl have it. 

Or by a more critical equation, and supposing the whole of love to be 
as ten, to determine, with Ficinus, “ How many parts of it, the one — 
and how many the other ; ” or whether it is all of it one great devil, 
from head to tail, as Plato has taken upon him to pronounce ; concern- 
ing which conceit of his, 1 shall not offer my opinion : but my opinion 
of Plato is this ; that he appears, from this instance, to have been a 
man of much the same temper and way of reasoning with Doctor Bay- 
nard, who being a^ great enemy to blisters, as imagining that half a 
dozen of ’em on at once, would diaw a man a.s surely to his gI‘a^le a 
hearse and six, rashly concluded that the devil himself w'as nothing in 
the world but one great bouncing canthaiidis. 

I have nothing to say to people who allow themselves this monstrous 
liberty in arguing, but what Nozianzen cried out (that is, polemically) to 
Pliilagrius 

** ^Eirys 1 ” — O rare ! ’tis fine reasoning, Sir, indeed ! “ ib-t ^4\o(7O0ets 
iv ll(it?e(rt and most nobly do you aim at truth, when you philoso- 
phize about it in your modes and passions. 

Nor is it to be imagined, for the same reason, I should stop to in- 
quiie, whether love is a disease, or embroil myself with Rliasis and 
Dioscorides, whether the seat of it is in the brain or liver, because 
this would lead me on to an examination of the two very opposite 
manners, in which patients have been treated, the one, of Aa.'tius, 
who always began with a cooling glister of hemp-seed and biuised 
cucumbers; and followed on uilli thm polations of water-lilies and 
purslane, to which he added a pinch of snuff, of the herb hanea ; and 
where Azetius durst venture it, his topaz ling. 

The other, that of Gordonius, who (in his cap. 15 De Amore) 
directs they should be thrashed, ad putorem usqutt till they slink 
again. 

These are disquisitions, which my father, who had laid in a great 
stock of knowledge of this kind, will be very busy with, in the progress 
of Uncle Toby’s affairs: I must anticipate thus much, that from his 
theories of love (with which, by the way, he contrived to crucify my 
Uncle Toby’s mind, almost as much as his amours thems elves), he 
took a single step into practice; and, by means of a camphorated 
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cerc'cloth, vhich he found means to impose upon the tailor for 
buckram, whilst he was making my Uncle Toby a new pair of 
breeches, he produced Gordonius^ effect upon my Unde Toby without 
the disgrace. 

What changes this produced will be read in its proper place ; all that 
is needful to be added to the anecdote is this : tnat whatever effect it 
had upon my Uncle Toby, it had a vile effect upon the house ; and if 
my Uncle Toby had not smoked it down as he did, it might have had a 
vile effect upon my father too. 


CIIAPTKR XXXVII. 

Twill come out of itself by-and-by. All I contend for is that I am 
not obliged to set out with a definition of what love is; and .so long as I 
can go on with my story intelligibly, with the help of the word it.self, 
wiihout any other idea to it than what I have m common with the rest of 
the world, why should I differ fiom it a moment before the time ? When 
I can get on no fuither, and find myself entangled on all sides of this 
mystic labyrinth, my opinion will then come in, in course, and lead me 
out. 

At present, I hope I shall be sufiiciently understood in telling the 
i-eader my Uncle Toby fell in love. 

Not that the pliiase is at all to my liking ; for to say a man is fallen 
in love, or that he is deeply in love, or up to the ears in love, and 
sometimes even over head and eais in it, canies an idiomatical kind of 
implication, that love is a thing below a man ; ibis is recurring again to 
Plato’s opinion, which, W'llh all his divimtyship, I hold to be damnable 
and heretical ; and so much for that. 

Let love therefore be vhat it will, my Uncle Toby fell into it. 

And possibly, gentle reader, W'ith such a temptation, so wouldst 
thou. For never did tliy eyes behold, or thy concupiscence ct»vet any- 
thing in this world more conciipiscible than Widow Wadman. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

To conceive this right, call for pen and ink, here’s paper ready to your 
hand. Sit down, Sir, paint her to your own mind, as like your mistress 
as you can, as unlike your wife as your conscience will let you ; *lis all 
one to me ; please but your own fancy in it. 
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Was ever anything in Nature so sweet — so exquisite ! 

Then, dear sir, how could my Uncle Toby resist it? 

Thrice happy book ! Thou wilt have one page, at least, within thy 
covers which Malice will not blacken and which Ignorance cannot 
misrepresent. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

As Susannah was informed by an express from Mrs. Bridget of my 
Uncle Toby’s falling in love with her mistress fifteen days before it 
happened — the contents of which express Susannah communicated to 
my mother the next day — it has just given me an opportunity of enter- 
ing upon my Uncle Toby’s amours a fortnight before their existence. 

‘‘I have an article of news to tell you, Mr Shandy,” quoth my 
mother, “ which will surprise you greatly.” 

Now my father was then holding one of his second beds of justice, 
and was musing within himself about the hardships of matrimony as 
my mother broke silence. 

“ My brother Toby,” quoth she, “ is going to be married to Mrs. 
Wadman.” 

“Then he will never,” quoth my father, “be able to lie diagonally 
in his bed again as long as he lives. ” 

It was a consuming vexation to my father that my mother never 
asked the meaning of a thing she did not understand. 

“That she is not a woman of science,” my father would say, “ is her 
misfortune ; but she might ask a question.” 

My mother never did. In short, hhe went out of the world at last 
without knowing whether it turned round or stood still. My father had 
officiously told her about a thousand limes which way it wa.s but she 
always foi^ot. 

For these reasons a discourse seldom went on much further betwixt 
them than a proposition, a reply, and a rejoinder ; at the end of which 
it generally took breath for a few minutes — as in the affair of the 
breeches— and then went on again. 

“ If he marries, ’twill be the wor>c for us,” quoth my mother. 

“ Not a cherry-stone,” said my father. “ He may as well batter away 
his means upon that as anything else.” 

“To be sure,” said my mother. So heie ended the proposition, the 
reply, and the rejoinder, 1 told you of. 

“ It will be some amusement lo him too,” said my father. 

“ A very great one,” answered my mother, “ if he should have 
children.” 

“ Lord have mercy upon me 1” said my father to himself. « * * 


CHAPTER XL. 

I AM now beginning to get fairly into my work ; and by the help of a 
vegetable diet, with a few of the cold seeds, I make no doubt but I shall 
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be able to. go on with my Uncle Toby’s story and my own in a tolerably 
straight line. Now — 

[Four crooked lines.] 

These were the four lines I moved in, through my first, second, 
third, and fourth volumes. In the fifth volume I have ^en very good, 
the precise line I have described in it being this — 

[One crooked line with lettering.] 

By which it appears that, except at the curve marked A, where I took 
a trip to Navaire, and the indented curve B, which is the short airing 
when I was there with the Lady Baussiere and her page, I have not 
taken the least frisk of a digression, till John de la Casse’s devils letl 
me the round you see marked I) ; for as for cc ccc they are nothing 
but parentheses, and the common ins and outs incident to the lives of 
the greatest ministers of state ; and, when compared with what men 
have done, or with my own transgressions at the letters ABD, they 
vanish into nothing. 

In this last volume I have done better still, for from the end of Le 
Fevre’s episode, to the beginning of my Uncle Toby’s campaigns, I 
have scarce stepped a yard out of my way. 

If I mend at this rate, it is not impossible, by the good leave of his 
Grace of Benevento’s devils, but I may arrive hereafter at the excellency 
of going on even thus — 


which line, drawn as straight as I could draw it by a writing-master’s 
ruler (borrowed for that purpose), turning neither to the right hand nor 
to the left. 

This right line, the pathway for Chiistians to walk in, say divines. 

The emblem of moral rectitude, says Cicero. 

The best line, say cabbage planters, is the shortest line, say Archi- 
medes, which can be drawn from one given point to another. 

Oh ! I wish your ladyships \vould lay this matter to heart in your 
next birthday suits ! 

What a journey ! 

Pray, can you tell me — that is, without anger — before I write my 
chapter upon straight lines, by what mistake, who told them so, or 
how it has come to pass, that your men of wit and genius have all 
along confounded this line with the line of gravitation? 
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CHAPTER I. 

No, I think I said I would write two volumes every year, provided the 
Vile cough which then tormented me, and which to this hour I dread 
worse than the devil, would but give me leave ; and in another place 
(but where I can't recollect now), speaking of my book as a machine, and 
laying my pen and ruler down cro-jswise upon the table in order to gain 
the greater credit to it, I swore it should be kept agoing at that rate 
these forty years if it pleased but the Fountain of Life to bless me so 
long with health and good spirits. 

Now, as for my spirits, little have I to lay to their charge — nay, so 
veiv little (unless the mounting me upon a long stick, and playing the 
fool with me nineteen hours out of the lwcnty*four, be accusations) that, 
on the contiary, I have much, much to thank ’em for: cheerily liavc 
ye made me tiead the path of life with all the burdens of it (except its 
cares) upon my back j in no one moment of my existence, that I remem- 
ber, have ye once deserted me, or tinged the objects which came in my 
way either with sable or with a sickly green ; in dangers ye gilded my 
horizon with hope, and when l^cath himself knocked at my door ye 
bade him come again, and in so gay a tone (Si careless indiflFcrence did 
ye do it that he doubted of his commission. 

“There must certainly be some mistake in this matter,” quoth he. 

Now lliere is nothing in this world I abominate worse than to be 
interrupted in a story, and I was that moment telling Eugenius a most 
tawdiy one in my way, of a nun who fancied herself a shelllish, and of a 
monk damned for eating a mussel, and was showing him the giounds 
and justice of the pioceduie — 

“Did ever so grave a personage get into so vile a scrape?” quoth 
Death. — “Thou hast had a narrow escape, Tnstram,” said Eugenius 
taking hold of my hand as 1 hmshed my story. 

“ But there is no living, Eugenius,” replied I, “at this rate ; for, as 
this son of a has found out my lodgings ” 

“ You call him rightly,” said Eugenius ; “for by sin we are told he 
entered the w’orld.” — “1 care not which way he entered,” ^uoth I, 
“ provided he be not i;i such a huriy to take me out with him, for I 
have forty volumes to write, and forty thousand things to say and do, 
which nobody in the world will say and do for me, except thyself ; and 
as thou seest he has got me by the throat (for Eugenius could scarce 
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hear xne speak across the table), and that 1 am no match for him in the 
open field, had I not better, whilst these few scattered spirits remain 
and these two spider legs of mine (holding one of them up to him) are 
able to support me — had 1 not better, £u|renius, fly for my life ? ” — 
“ 'Tis my ^vice, my dear Tristram,” said Eugenius. — “Then, bv 
heaven, I will lead him a dance he little thinks for I will gallop,” 
quoth I, “without looking once behind me, to the b^nks of the Garonne ; 
and if I hear him clattering at my heels. I’ll scamper away to Mount 
Vesuvius, from thence to Joppa, and from Toppa to the woild’s end, 
where, if he follows me, I pray God he may break his neck.” 

“ He runs more risk there, said Eugenius, “than thou.” 

Eugenius’s wit and affection brouglit blood into the cheek from 
whence it had been some months banished ; *t\vas a vile moment to bid 
adieu in ; he led me to my chaise. “Aliens }” said I ; the post-boy 
gave a crack with his whip ; off I went like a cannon, and 'm half a 
do/en bounds got into Dover. 


CHAPTER II. 

“Now, hang it,” quoth I, as I looked towards the French coast, “a 
man should know something of his own country too, before he goes 
abroad, and 1 never gave a peep into Rochester Church, or look notice 
of the dock of Chatham, or visited St. Thomas at Canterbury, though 
they all three lay in my w'ay. 

But mine, indeed, is a particular ca<%e. 

So without arguing the mattei further w ith Thomas A’Beckct, or any 
one else, I skipped into the boat, and in five minutes we got under sail 
and scudded away like the wind. 

“ Pray, captain,” quoth I, as I w'as going dowm into the cabin, “ is a 
man ever overtaken by Deatli on this passage ? '* 

“Why, there is not time foi a man to be sick in it,” replied he. — 
“ What a cursed liar ! for I am sick as a horse,” qnolh 1, “already.” 
What a brain ! Upside down ! IIe>day ! the cells arc biokc loose one 
into another, and the blood, and the lymph, and the neivous juices, 
with the fixed and volatile salts, are all jumbled into one mass. Good 
Ci — ! everything turns round in it like a thousand whiiipools ! I’d 
gi\c a shilling to know if I shan't write the cleaier for it. 

.Sick ! sick ! sick ! sick ! 

“ When sliall we gel to land, captain ? ” They have hearts like stones. 
Oh ! I am deadly sick ! “Reach me that thing boy.” ’Tis the most 
discomfiting sickness. I wi.sh I was at the bottom. “Madam, how 

is it with you?” — “Undone! undone! un Oh I undone, sir!” 

— “What, the first time?” — “No, ’tis the second, third, sixth, tenth 
time, sir.” Heyday! what a trampling overhead! Iloilo, cabin- 
boy ! what’s the matter?” 

“ The wind chopped about ! ” — S’Dcalh ! then I shall meet him full in 
the face. 

“What luck ?” — “ ’Tis chopped about again, master.” — “ Oh ! the 
devil chop it.” 

“ Captain,” quoth she, for heaven’s sake let us get ashore.’; 
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CHAPTER III. 

It is a great inconvenience to a man in a haste, that there are three 
distinct roads between Calais and Paris, in behalf of which there is so 
much to be said by the several deputies from the towns which lie along 
them, that half a day is easily lost in settling which you’ll take. 

Fiist, the road by Lisle and Arras, which is the most about, but most 
interesting and instructing. 

The second, that by Amiens, w^hich you may go if you would see 
Chantilly. 

And that by llcauvais, which you may go if you w'ill. 

For this reason a gieat many choose to go by Beauvais. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ Now, befoie 1 quit Calais,'* a tiavel wiiter would say, “ it would not 
be amiss to give some account of it.” Now, I think it very much amiss 
that a man cannot go quietly through a town and let it alone, when it 
does not meddle with him, but that he mu^t be turning about and 
drawing hi'* ]^n at eveiy kennel he crosses over, merely, on my 
conscience, for the sake of drawing it ; liecause, if we may judge from 
what has been wrote of these things, by all wdiohave wiolo and galloped, 
oi who have galloped and WTOle, which is a diffnent way still ; or who, 
for moie expedition than the rest, have wrote galloping, which is the 
way I do at present, from the great Addison, who did it with his 
saichel of school-books hanging at his back, and galling his beast’s 
crupper at eveiy stroke ; there is not a gallopei of us all who might not 
have gone on ambling quietly in his own ground (m case he had any) 
and have wiote all he had to wTite dry-shod as w'ell as not. 

For my own part, as heaven is ray jud^e, and to which I shall ever 
make my last appeal, I know no more of Calais (except the little my 
barber told me of it as he was whetting his razor) than I do this 
moment of Grand Cairo ; for it W’as dusky in the evening when I 
landed, and dark as pilch in the moining when I set out, and yet by 
merely knowing what is what, and by diawing this from that in one 
part of the towm, and by spelling and pulling this and that together in 
another, I would lay any iravelfing odds that I this moment wTite a 
chapter upon Calais as long as my arm ; and with so distinct and satis- 
factory a detail of every item which is woilh a stranger’s curiosity in 
the town, that you would take me foi the towm-clerk of Calais itself ; 
and where, sir, would be the wonder ? Was not Democritus, who 
laughed ten times more than I, town-clerk of Abdcra ? and was not (I 
forget his name), who had more discretion than us both, town-clerk of 
Ephesus ? It should be penned, moreover, sir, with so much knowledge 
and good sense, and trutn and precision. 

Nay, if you don’t believe me, you may read the chapter for your, 
pains. . « 
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CHAPTER V. 

Calais, Calatium, Calusium, Calesium. ^ 

This town, if we may trust its archives, the authority of which I see 
no reason to call in question in this place, was once no more than a 
small village belonging to one of the first Counts de Guines ; and as it 
boasts at present of no less than fourteen thousand inhabitants, exclu- 
sive of four hundred and twenty distinct families in the basse ville^ or 
suburbs, it must have grown up, by little and little I suppose, to its 
present size. 

Though there are four convents, there is but one parochial church in 
the whole town — I had not an opportunity of taking its exact dimen- 
sions — ^but it is pretty easy to make a tolerable conjecture of ’em ; for 
as there are fouiteen thousand inhabitants in the town, if the church 
holds them all, it must be considerably laige ; and if it will not, ’tis a 
very great pity they have not another. It is built in foim of a cross, 
and dedicated to the Virgin Maiy ; the steeple, which has a spire to it, 
is placed in the middle of the church, and stands upon four pillars, 
elegant and light enough, but sufficiently strong at the same lime ; it is 
decorated with eleven altars, most of which aie rather fine than beau- 
tiful. The great altar is a masterpiece in its kinrl ; ’tis of white marble, 
and, as I was told, near sixty feet high : had it been much higher, it 
had been as high as Mount Calvary itself ; therefore, I suppose it must 
be high enough in all conscience. 

There was nothing struck me moic than the great square, though I 
cannot say ’tis either well ]).ivi*d or well built ; but ’tis in the heart 
of the town, and most of the streets, especially those in that quarter, 
all terminate in it. Could there have been a fountain in all Calais, 
which it seems there cannot, as such an object would have been a 
great ornament, it is not to be doubled but that the inhabitants 
would have had it in the very centre of this square — not that it is 
properly a squaic, because ’tis forty feet longer from east to west 
than from noith to south — so that the French in general have more 
reason on their .side in calling them places tiian squares, which, stiictly 
speaking, to l)e sure they aie not. 

The town-house seems to be but a sorry building, and not to be kept 
in the best repair ; othciwisc it had been a second great ornament to 
this place; it answers, however, its destination, ana serves very well 
for the reception of tlie magistrates, who assemble in it from time 
to time ; so that ’tis presumable justice is regularly distiibuted. 

I had heard much of it, but there is nothing at all curious in the 
Courgain ; ’tis a distinct quarter of the town, inhabited solely by 
.sailors and fishcimen; it consists of a number of small streets, neatly 
built, and mostly of brick ; ’tis cxti*emely populous, but as that may l^c 
accounted for from the principles of their diet, there is nothing curious 
in that neither. A traveller may see it to .satisfy himself ; he must not 
omit, however, taking notice of La Tour de Guct iqion any account : ’tis 
so called from its particular destination, because in w ar it serves to dis- 
cover and give notice of the enemies which approach the place, either 
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by sea or land ; but *tis monstiouB high, and catches the eye so continually 
you cannot avoid taking notice of it, if you would. 

It was a singular disappointment to me that I could not have per- 
mission to take an exact survey of the fortifications, which are the 
strongest in the world, and which, from first to last — that is, from the 
time they were set about by Philip of France, Count of Boulogne, to 
thepiesent war, wherein many reparations weie made — have cost (as I 
learned afterwards from an engineer in Gascony) above a hundred 
millions of livres. It is very lemaikablc that at the Tete de Gravelines, 
and where the town is naturally the weakest, they have expended the 
most money ; so that the outwoiks stretch a great way into the cham- 
pagne, and consequently occupy a large tract of ground. However, after 
all that IS said and done, it must be acknon lodged that Calais was never 
upon any account so considerable from itself as from its situation and 
that easy entrance which it gave our ancestors upon all occasions into 
b ranee. It was not without its inconveniences also, being no less 
troublesome to the English in those times than Dunkirk has been to us 
in ours, so that it was deservedly looked upon as the key to both king- 
doms, which no doubt is the reason that there have aiisen so many 
contentions who should keep it ; of these the siege of Calais, 01 rather 
the blockade (for it was shut up both by land and sea) w'as the most 
memorable, as it withstood the efforts of Edward the Third a whole 
year, and was not terminated at last but by famine and extreme misery ; 
the gallantly of Eustace de St. Pierre, who first offered himself a victim 
for his fellow-citi/ens, has tanked his name with heroes. As it will not 
lake up above fifty pages, it would be injustice to the leader not to give 
him a minute account of that lomantic transaction, as well as of the 
siege itself, in Rapin’s own words. 


CHAPTER VI. 

But, courage, gentle reader ! I scorn it ; *tis enough to have thee in my 
power, but to make use of the advantage which the fortune of the pen 
has now gained ovei thee w'ould be too much. No ! by that all-power- 
ful file W'bicli warms the visionary brain and lights the spirits through 
unworldly tracts, ere I would foicc a helpless creature upon this haul 
seivice, and make thee pay, poor soul, foi fifty pages w’hicli I have no 
light to sell llicc, naked as I am, I would bipw’se upon the mountains, 
and smile that the north wind brought me neither my tent nor my 
supper. 

So, put onj my brave boy, and make the best of thy way to Boulogne. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Boulogne— ha ! So we are all got together, debtore and sinners before 
heaven, a jolly set of us ; but I can’t stay and auaff it off with you — I’m 
pursued myself like a hundred devils, and shall be overtaken hrfore I 
can well change horses. For heaven’s sake, make haste.—** ’Tis for 
high treason,” quoth a very little man, whispering as low as he could to 
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a very lall man that stood next Or else for murder,” quoth the 

tall man. — “ Well thrown, Size-Ace ! ” quoth I. — “ No,” qvioth a third, 

” the gentleman has been committing 

ma chert fille!"'' said I, as she trippe<l by from her matins, 
'*you look as rosy as the morning” (for the sun was rising, and it 
made the compliment the more gracious). — " No ; it can’t be that,” 
[uoth a fouith — [she made a curtsey to me — I kissed iny hand] — “ ’tis 
iebt,” continued he. — “’Tis certainly for debt,” quoth a fifth. — “I 
would not pay that gentleman's debts," quoth Ace, “ for a thousand 
pounds.” — ” Nor would I,” quoth Si/e, “ for six times the sum.” — 
“ Well thrown, Size- Ace, again !” quoth I ; “ but I have no debt but 
the debt of Natuie, and I want but patience of her, and 1 will pay her 
every farthing I owe her. How can you be so hard-heai ted, madam, to 
arrest a poor traveller going along, without mole^ttation to any one, upon 
his lawful occasion ? Do stop that death-looking, long-striding scoundrel 
of a scare-sinner who is posting after me — (he never would have followed 
me but for you) — if it be but for a stage or two, just to give me start of 
him, I beseech you, madam Do, dear lady.*’ 

“ Now, m troth, ’tis a gieat pity,*’ i|uoih mine Irish host, “ that all 
this good courtship should be lost, for the young gentlewoman has been 
after ^oing out of heating it all along.” 

“ Simpleton ! ” quoth I. 

“ .So you have nothing else in Boulogne worth seeing ? ” 

“ By Jasus ! there is the finest Seminary for the Mumanitcs.” 

“There cannot be a finer,” quoth 1. 


f’lIAPTKR VIII. 


WiiF.V the precipitancy of a man’s widics hurries on his ideas ninety 
times faster than the vehicle he rides in, woe be to truth ! and woe be to 
the vehicle and its tackling (Itft 'cm be made of what stuff you will) 
upon which he bicathcs forth the disappointment of his soul I 

As 1 never give general characters either of men or things in choler, 
“ the most haste the worse sjieed ” was all the icfiection I made upon the 
affair, the first time it happened ; the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
time, I confined it respectively to those times, and accordingly blamed 
only the second, third, fourth, and fifth post-boy for it, without carrying 
mv reflections further ; but the event continuing to befall me from the 
fifth to the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth time, and without 
one exception, I then could not avoid making a national reflection of ii, 
which I do in these words : 

That something is always wrong in a French post-chaise upon first 
setting out. 

Or the proposition may stand thus : 

A French postilion has always to alight before he has got three 
lumdred yards out of town. 

'What’s wrong now ? — Diable ! a rope’s broke ; a knot has slipt ; 
a staple’s drawn ; a boll’s to whittle ; a tag, a rag, a jag, a strap, a- 
buckle, or a buckle’s tongue, wants altering. 
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Nonr, true as all this is, 1 never thii^ myself empowered to ex- 
communicate thereupon either the postchaise or itsdiiver, nor do 1 take 
It into my head to swear by the living G— , I would rather go a-foot ten 
thousand times— or that I will be damn’d if ever I get into another— but 
I take the matter coolly before me, and consider, that some tag, or rag, 
or jag, or bolt, or buckle, or buckle’s tongue, will ever be a wanting, 01 
want altering, travel where I will, so I nevei chaff, but take the good 
and the bad as they fall in my road, and get on Do so, my lad ! ” 
said I ; he had lost five minute*, already in alij^duinj in ordei to get at a 
luncheon of black biead, uhich he had crammed into the chaise-pocket, 
and was remounted and going leisurely on, to relisli it the bettei Get 
on, my lad,” said I biiskly, but m the most persuasive tone imaginable, 
foi I tingled a four-and-twenty sous piece against the glass, taking care 
to hold the flat side towards him, is he looked back ; the dog grinned 
intelligence from his right ear to his leff, and behind his sooty muazle 
discovered such a pearly low of teeth, that sovereignty would have 
pawned hei jewels for them. 

Justheavcn. 

and so, as he finished the hst mouthful of it, we entered the town of 
Monlreuil. 


( H AFTER IX. 

Tn^RF IS not a town in all France, which, in my opinion, looks bettei 
in the map, than Monti eiiil , 1 own it doe» not look so well in the book 
of post-roads , but when you come to see it, to lie sme it looks most 
pitifully. 

There IS one thing, however, m it at present very handsome; and 
that !<>, the innkeeper’s daughter, she his been eighteen months at 
Amiens, and six at Pans, in going thiou^h hci classes ; so knits, and 
sews, and dances, and does the little coquetnes veiy well 

A slut ’ in lunmng them over within these five minutes that I have 
stood looking at hei, she Ins let fall at least a dozen loops m a white- 
thread stocking “ Y’es, )es, I see, you cunning gipsy ’ tis long, and 
taper, you need not pm it to your knee, and that ’tis your own, and fits 
exactly.” 

That Nature should have told this creature a word about a statue's 
thumb ! 

Rut as this sample is worth all their thumbs, bcudes, I have hei 
thumbs and hngeis in at tlie bargain, if they can be an) guide to me, 
and as Janatone withal (for that is her name) stands so well for a draw - 
ing, may I never draw m^re, or rather may I draw like a draught-horse, 
by mam strength, all the days of my life, if 1 do not draw her m all 
her proportions, and with as determined a pencil, as if I had her in the 
wettest drapery. 

But your worships choose rather that I give you the length, breadth, 
and perpendicular height of the great parish church, or a drawing of 
the fapade of the abbey of St. Austreberte, which has been transported 
from Artois hither, everything is joat 1 suppose as the masons and car- 
penters left them, and if the behet in Christ continues so long, will be 
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so these fifty years to come, so your worships and reirerences may all 
measure them at your leisures, but he who measures thee, Janatone, 
must do it now, thou earnest the principles of change within thy 
frame ; and considering the chances of a transitory life, I would not 
answer for thee a moment ; and ere twice twelve months are passed and 
gone, thou mayest grow out like a pumpkin, and lose thy shapes, or 
thou mayest go off Itke a flower, and lose ihy beauty ; nay, thou mayest 
go off like a hussy, and lose thyself. I would not answer for my Aunt 
Dinah, was she alive, ’faith scarce for her picture, were it but painted 
by Reynolds. 

But if I go on with my drawing, after naming that son of Apollo, I’ll 
be shot. ^ 

So you must e’en be content with the original ; which if the evening 
is fine in passing through Montreuil, you will see at your chaise-door, 
as you change horses ; but unless you have as bad a j eason for haste as 
I have, you had l^elter stop. She has a little of the devote, but that, 
sir, is a lieice to a nine in your favour. 

I.ord help me ! I could not count a single i>oint, so had i^en piquetl, 
and repiqued, and capotttd to the devil. 


CHAPTER X. 

All which being considered, and that Death moi cover might be much 
nearer me than I imagined. “ I wish I was at Al)l)cville,” quolh T, W'crc 
it only to see how they caul and spin.’’ So off wc set. 
l)e Montreuil a Nampont — poste ct demi 
De Nampont a Bernay — poste 
De Bernay a Nouvion — poste 
Dc Nouvian a Abbeville poste.* 

But the cardeis and spinners w^ere all gone to bed. 


CHAPTER XI. 

WiFAT a vast advantage is travelling ! only it heats one. But there is 
a remedy for that, w hich you may pick out of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Was I in a condition to stipulate with death, os I am this moment with 
my apothecary how and wliere I will take his glister, I sftould certainly 
declare against submitting to it before my friends ; and therefore I 
never seriously think upon the mode and manner of this great cata- 
strophe, which generally takes up and torments my thoughts as noucli os 


Vide ** Book of French Post-roads," p. 36, edition of J762. 
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the catastrophe-itself ; but 1 constantly draw the curtain across it with 
this wish, that the Disposer of all things may so order it that it happen 
"hot to me in my own house, but rather in some decent inn. At home, 
I know it, the concern of my friends, and the fast services of wiping 
my brows and smoothing my pillow, which the quivering hand of pale 
Affection sliall pay me, will so crucify my soul that I shall die of a dis- 
temper which rny physician is not awaie of. But in an inn, the few 
cold offices I wanted would be purchased with a few guineas, and paid 
me with an undisturbed but punctual attention. But mark : this inn 
should not be the inn at Abbeville. If there was not another inn 
in the universe I would strike that inn out of the capitulation. 
So— 

“Let the horses be in the cliai^e exactly by four in the morning — 
yes, by four, sir — or, by Genevieve ! Fll r\ise a clatter in the house 
shall wake the dead ! ” 


ClIAPTLR XIII. 

“ Makl them like unto a wheel” is a bitter sarcasm, as all the 
learned know, again'.t the “grand tour,” and that lotless spirit for 
making it which David prophetically foiesaw would haunt the children 
of men in the latter days ; and theiefoie, as thinkelh the great Bishop 
Hall, 'tis one of the scveiest imprecations which David ever ultcicd 
against the enemies of the Lord, and as if he had said, “ I wish them 
no worse luck than .always to be rolling about.” “ So much motion,” 
continues he, for he was very corpulent, “ is so much unquietness ; 
and so much of rest, by the same analogy, is so much of heaven.” 

Now I, being very thin, think diffeiently; and that so much of 
motion is so much of life and so much of joy, and that to stand still oi 
get on but slowly is death and the devil. 

Hollo ! ho ! the whole woild’s asleep ! Biing out the horses, grease 
the wheels, tie on the mail, and diivc a nail into that moulding. I’ll 
not lose a moment ! 

Now the wheel we are talking of, and whcicinto (Init not wliereonto, 
for that would make an Ixion’s wheel of it) he cursctii his enemies, 
according to the Billion’s habit of bo<ly, should certainly be a post- 
chaise wheel, whether they were set up in Palestine at that time or 
not. And my wheel, for the contrary leasons, must as certainly be a 
cart-wheel groaning round us revolution once in an age, and of which 
soit, were 1 to tutn commentator, 1 should make uo scruple to affirm 
they had great store in that hilly countiy. 

I love the Pythagoreans (much more than I ever dare tell my dear 
Jenny) for their air6 rod ^uf/xaros, ets' ro KaXws ^CKo<ro^w 

[their] “ getting out of the body, in oider to think well.” No man 
thinks right whilst he is in it, blinded, as he must be, with his con- 
cenial humours, and drawn diffeiently aside, as the Bishop and myself 
nave been, with too lax or too tense a iibie, Reason is half of it 
sense ; and the measure of heaven itself is but the measure of our pre- 
sent appetites and concoctions. 
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But which of the two, in the present case, do you think to be mostly 
in the wrong ? ” 

“You, certainly,” quoth she, “to disturb a whole family so early.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

But she did not know I was under a vow not to shave my beard till 
I got to Paris; >et I hate to make mysteries of nothing. ’Tis the 
cold cautiousness of one of those little souls ftom nbich Lessius (lib. 
13, De Moribus Dirinis^ cap. 24) hath made his et^t mate, wheiein he 
setteth foilh, that one Dutch mile, cubically multiplied, will allow 
room enough and to spaie, for eight hundred thousand millions, which 
he supposes to be as gieat a num&r of souls (counting from the fall of 
Adam) as can possibly be damned to the end of the world. 

Prom what he has made this second estimate — unless fiom the 
jiarental goodness of (iod — I don’t know. I am much more at a lo.ss 
what could be in PYanciscus Kibbera’s head, w'ho pretends that no less 
a space than one or two hundred Italian miles multiplied into itself, 
will be sufficient to to hold the like number ; he certainly must have 
gone upon some of the old Roman souls, of wliich he had read, with; 
out reflecting how much, by a giadual and mo.st tabid decline, in a 
course of eighteen bundled ycais, they must unavoidably have shrunk 
so as to have come, when he wrote, almost to nothing. 

In Lessius’s tunc, who seems the cooler man, they were as little as 
can be imagined. 

We find them less now.' 

And next winter we shall find them less again ; so that if we go on 
from little to less, and from less to nothing, I hesitate not one moment 
to affirm, that in half a century, at this late, we shall have no souls at 
all ; which being the period beyond which I doubt likewise of the 
existence of the Christian faith, ’tw-ilJ be one advantage that both of 
’em will be exactly w'oin out together. 

Blessed Jupiter ! and blessed every other heathen god and goddess ! 
for now ye will all come into play again, and with Priapus at youi 
tails — what jovial times ! But whcie am 1 ? and into what a delicious 
riot of things am I lushing? I — I who must be cut short in the midst 
of my days, and taste no more of ’em than what I borrow from my 
imagination. Peace to thcc, gencious fool, and let me go on. 


I CHAPTER XV. 

“ So hating, I say, to make mysteries of nothing,” I entrusted it with 
the postboy, as soon as ever I got off the stones ; he gave a crack with 
his whip to balance the compliment ; and with the thill-horse hotting, 
and a sort of an up and down of the other, we danced it along to Ailly 
au Clochers, tamed in days of yore for the finest chimes in the world ; 
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but we danced through it without music — the chimes being greatly out 
of order — (as in truth they were through all France). 

And so making all possible speed, from Ailly au Clochers I got to 
Ilixcoi^t, from Ilixcourt I got to Pequignay, and from Pequignay I got 
to Amiens ; concerning which town I have nothing to inform you, but 
what I have informed you once before, and that was, that Janatone went 
there to school. “ 


CHAPTliR XVI. 

In the whole cntnlogue of those whiffling vexations which come pufflng 
across a man’s canvas, theie is not one of a more teasing and tor- 
menting nature than this particular one which I am going to describe 
— and for whicli (unless you travel with an avance-courier, which 
num1)ers dj in order to prevent it) there is no help ; and it is this : — 

That be you in never so kindly a propensity to sleep, though you 
are passing perhaps through the finest country, upon the best roads, 
and in the easiest carriage for doing it in the woild ; nay, weie you sure 
you could sleep fifty miles stiaight forwards, without once opening 
your eyes ; nay, w'hat is more, were you as demonstratively satisfied as 
you can be of any truth in Euclid, that you should upon all accounts be 
full as well asleep as awake ; nay, perhaps better — yet the incessant 
leturns of paying for the hoises at eveiy stage — wdth the necessity 
thereupon of juitiing your hand into your pocket, and counting out 
from thence three livres fifteen sous (sous by sous), puts an end to 
so much of the project, that you cannot execute above six miles of 
it (or suppose it is a post and a half, that is but nine) were it to save 
your soul from destruction. 

** ril be even with ’em,” quoth 1, “ for Til put the precise sum into 
a piece of papci, and hold it ready in my liand all the way. Now I 
shall have nothing to do,” said I (composing myself to rest), “ but to 
drop this gently into the jiosl-boy’s hat, and not say a w'ord. Then 
there wants two sous nioie to drink; or theie is a twelve-sous piece 
of Louis XIV., which w ill not pass ; or a livre and some odd haids to 
be brouglit over from ihe last stage, which Monsieur had forgot ; 
which altercations (as a man cannot dispute veiy well asleep) louse 
him ; still is sweet sleep ictnevable ; and still might the flesh weigh 
down the spirit, and recover itself of these blow's ; but then, by Heaven ! 
you have paid but for a single po^-t, wdiereas, ’tis a post and a half ; and 
this obliges you to pull out youi book of post-ioads, the print of which 
is so very small it forces you to open your eyes, whether you will or 
no : then Monsieur le Cine offeis you a pinch of snulT, or a poor soldier 
shows you his leg, or a shaveling his box, 01 the priestess of the cistern 
w'ill whaler your wheels — they do not want it — but she swears by her 
priesthood (throwing it back) that they do ; then you liave all these 
points to argue, or consider over in your mind ; in doing of which the 
rational powers get so thoroughly awakened you may get ’em to sleep 
again as you can. 

It was entirely owing to one of these misfortunes, or 1 had passed 
clean by the stables of Chantilly. 
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But the postilioh ftrst aiTirmiug, and then persisting in it to my face, 
that there was no mark upon the two>sous piece, 1 opened my eyes 
to be convinced, and seeing the mark Upon it, as plain os my nose, 
I leaped out of the chaise in a passion, and so saw everything at 
Chantilly in spite. I tiied it but for three posts and a half, but 
believe it is the best principle in fhe world to travel speedily upon ; 
for as few objects look very inviting in that mood, you have little or 
nothing to stop you ; by which means it was that I passed through St. 
Dennis, without tuining my head so much as on the side towards the 
Abbey. 

Richness of ihcir treasury ! stuff and nonsense ! bating their jewels, 
which are all false, I would not give three sons for any one thing in it, 
but Jaidas’s lantern — nor for that either, only as it grows dark, it might 
be of use. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

“Crack, crack ; ciack, crack; crack, crack j so this is Paris,” quoth I 
(continuing in the same mood) — “and this is Paris ! humpli ! Paris I” 
cried I, repeating the name a third time. 

The first, the tinest, the most brilliant. 

The streets, however, aie nasty. 

But it loohs, I suppose, better than it smells. “ Crack, crack ; crack, 
crack. What a fuss thou makest ! as if it conccincd the good people 
to be informed that a man with a pale face, and clad in black, had the 
honour to be driven into Paris at nine o’clock at night, by a postilion 
in a tawny-yellow jerkin tinned up with red calamanco — crack, crack ; 
crack, crack ; crack, crack — I wivli thy whip ” 

“ But ’lis the spit it of thy nation ; so crack, ciack on.” 

Ha ! and no one gives the wall ; but in the school of urbanity her- 
self, if the walls are defiled, liow can you do otheiwise. 

And pr’yihec when do they light the lamps? What; never in the 
summer months ? Ho ! ’lis tlic time of salads. O rare salad and sou]) I 
— sfuip and salad ! — s.alnd and soup I Emorc! 

’Tis loo much for sinneis. 

Now I cannot bear the barbarity of it. How can that unconscionable 
coachman talk .so much bawdy to that lean horse ? Don’t you sec, 
fiiend, the streets are so vilJanuusly narrow tiiat there is not room in 
all Paris to turn a whcelbatrow. lu the grandest city of the whole 
world it would not have been amiss if they had been left a thought 
wider ; nay, were it only so much in evciy single street as that a man 
might know — was it only for satisfaction — on which side of it he was 
walking. 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten. Ten cooks^ 
shops I and twice the number of baibers’ ! and all within three minutes’ 
driving. One would think that all the cooks in the world, on some 
great merry-meeting with the barbers, by joint consent, had said, 
“ Come, let us all go live at Paris. 'I'lie French love good eating ; 
they arc all gourmands ; we shall rank high ; if their god is their belW, 
their cooks must be gentlemen ; and forasmuch as the periwig makem 
the man, and the periwig-maker maketh the periwig, ergo,” would the 
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barbers say, ** we shall rank higher still; we shall be above you all ; we 
shall be capitouls* at least ; pardi, we shall all wear swords ! ” 

And so, one would swear — that is, by candlelight, but there is no 
depending upon it — they continue to do to this day. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

The French are certainly misunderstood ; but whether the fault is 
theirs, in not sufficiently explaining themselves, or speaking with that 
exact limitation and precision which one would expect on a point of 
such importance, and which, moreover, is so likely to be contested by 
us, or whether the fault may not be altogether on our side, ip not 
understanding their language always so critically as to know ** what 
they would be at,” I shall not decide ; but 'tis evident to me when they 
affirm, **That they who have seen Paris, have seen everything,” they 
must mean to speak of those who have seen it by daylight. 

As for candlelight, I give it up. I have said before there was no 
depending upon it, and I repeat it again ; but not because the lights 
and shades are too sharp, or the tints confounded, or that there is 
neither beauty nor keeping, &c., for that’s not truth; but it is an 
uncertain light in this respect, that in all the five hundred grand hotels 
wliich they number up to you in Paris, and the five hundred good 
things, at a modest computation — for ’tib only allowing one good thing 
to an hotel — which by candlelight are be-it tog be “seen, felt, heard, 
and undeistood” — which by-the-by is a qiiotalion from Lilly— the 
devil a one of us out of fifty can get our heads fairly thrust iu amongst 
them. 

This is no part of the French computation ; 'tis simply this ; 

That by the last surv^ taken in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and sixteen — since which time there have been considerable aug- 
mentations — Paris doth contain nine hundred streets — viz. ; 

In the quarter called the City there arc fifty-three streets. 

In St. James’s of the Shambles, fifty-five streets. 

In St. Oportune, thirty-four^treets. 

In the quarter of the Louvre, twenty- five streets. 

In the Palace-Royal or St. Ilonoiius forty-nine streets. 

In Mount Martyr, forty-one streets. 

In St. Eustace, twenty-nine streets. 

In the Halles, twenty-seven streets. 

Tn St. Dennis, fifty-five streets. 

In St. Martin, fifty-four streets. 

In St. Paul, or the Mortellerie, twenty-seven streets. 

The Greve, thirty-eight streets. 

In St. Avoy, or the Verrerie, nineteen streets. 

In the Marais, or the Temple, fifty-two streets. 

In St. Antony’s, sixty-eight streets. 

In the Place Maubert, eighty-one streets. 

In St. Bennet, sixty streets. 

* Chief magistrate in Toulouse, &c. &c. &c. 
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In St Andrew’s de Arcs, fifty-one streets. 

In the quarter of the Luxembouig, sixty-two streets. 

And in that of St. Germain, fifty-five streets, into any of which you may 
walk ; and that when you have seen them, with all that belong to them, 
fairly by daylight — their gates, their bridges, their squares, their statues 
— and have crusaded it, moreover, through all their parish churches, by 
no means omitting St. Roche and Sulpice, and, to crown all, have taken 
a walk to the four palaces, wliich you moy see either with or without 
the statues and pictures, just as you choose. 

Then you wdll have seen 

But ’tis what no one needeth to tell you, for you will read it yourself 
upon the portico of the Louvre in these words : 

Earth no such folks • no folks e'er sucli a town 
As Paris is Stng, derry, derry, down.*'^ 

The French have a gay way of treating everything that is great, and 
that IS all can be said upon it. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

In mentioning the word gay (as in the close of the last chapter) it puts 
one an author) in mind of the word spleen, esuecially \i he has any 
thing to say upon it : not that by any analysis, or that from any table of 
interest or genealogy, there appears much more ground of alliance 
betwixt them than betwixt light and daikness, or any two of the most 
unfriendly opposites in nature, only ’tis an undercraft of authors to keep 
up a good understanding amongst words as politicians do amongst men, 
not knowing how near they may be under a necessity of placing them to 
each other ; which point being now gained, and that I may place mine 
exactly to my mind, I write it down here. 

Sl'LKEN. 

This, upon leaving Chantilly, I declared to be the best principle in 
the world to travel speedily upon but I gave it only as a matter of 
opinion. I still continue in the same sentiments, only I had not then 
experience enough of its working to add this : that though you do get 
on dt a tearing rate, yet you get on but uneasily to yourself at the same 
time ; for which reason I here quit it entirely and for ever, and ’tis 
heartily at any one’s service. It has spoiled me the digestion of a good 
supper, and brought on a bilious diarrhrea, which has brought me back 
again to my first principle on which I set out, and with which 1 shall 
now scamper it away to the banks of the Garonne. 

No ; I cannot stop a moment to give you the character of the people 
— their genius, their manners, their customs, their laws, their religion, 
their government, their manufactures, their commerce, their finances, 
with all the sources and hidden springs which sustain them, qualified 
as 1 may be by spending three days and two nights amongst them, and 

* Non Orbis gentem, non urbem gens habet ullum 
uUa parem. 
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during all that time making these things the entire subject of my inqui- 
ries and reflections. 

.Still — still, 1 must away ; the roads are paved, the posts are short, 
the days are long ; 'tis no more than noon. 1 shall be at Fontainebleau 
before the king. 

Was he going there? Not that 1 know. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Now I hate to hear a person, especially if he be a traveller, complain 
that we do not get on so fast in Fiance as we do in England ; whereas 
we get on much faster, considetatis cattsiderandis, thereby always 
meaning that if you weigh their vehicles with the mountains of baggage 
which you lay both before and behind upon them, and then consider 
their puny horses, with the very little they give them, ’tis a wonder 
they get on at all ; their sufienng is most unchiistian, and *tis evident 
thereupon to me that a French post-horse would not know what in the 

world to do was it not for the two words and in which there 

is os much sustenance as if you gave him a peck of corn. Now ns these 
words cost nothing, I long fiom my soul to tell the reader what they 
are ; but here is the question, the}^ must be told him plainly, and with the 
most distinct articulation, or it will answer no end ; and yet to do it in 
that plain way, though their reveiences may laugh at it m tlie bed- 
cliambei, full well I wot they will abuse it in the parlour ; for which 
cause 1 have been volving and resolving in my fancy scaue time, but to 
no purpose, by what clean device or faceieconirivance 1 might modulate 
them, that whilst 1 satisfy that ear which the reader chooses to lend me, 
1 might not dissatisfy the other whicii he keeps to himself 

My ink burns my finger to try, and w'hen I have 'twill have a woise 
consequence ; it will burn (I feai) my paper. 

No, I oaic not. 

But if you wish to know how the Abbess of Aiidouillets and a novice 
of her consent got over the difficulty (only first w'lshing myself all 
imaginable success), I’ll tell you without the least scruple. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Tuh Abbess of Andouillets, which, if you look into the large set of 
provincial maps now publishing at Paris, you will find situated amongst 
the hills which divide Burgundy from Savoy, being in danger of an 
anebolysis, or stiff joint (the sinovia of her knee becoming hard by long 
matins), and having tried every remedy ; first, piayers and thanksgiving ; 
then invocations to all the saints in heaven^ promiscuously ; then 
particularly to every saint who had ever had a stiff leg before her ; then 
touching it with all the relics of the convent, principally with the 
thigh-bone of the man of Eystra, who had been impotent from his 
youth ; then wrapping it up in her veil when she went to bed ; then 
crossways her rosary ; then bringing in to her aid the secular aim and 
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anointing it with oils and hot fat of animals ; then treating it with 
emollient aitd resolving fomentations ; then with poultices of marsh 
mallows, mallows, bonus Henricuo, white lilies, and fenugreek ; then 
taking the woods — I mean the smoke of ’em — holding her scapulaiy 
across her lap ; then decoctions of wild chicory, watercrcsses, chervil, 
sweet cecily and cochlcana ; and nothing all this while answering, was 
prevailed on at last to try the hot baths of Bourbon. So having first 
obtained leave of the Visitor-General to take care of her existence, she 
ordered all to be got ready for her journey, A novice of the convent, 
of about seventeen, who had been troubled with a whitloe in her middle 
finger, by sticking it constantly into the Abbess’s cast poultices, &c., had 
gained such an interest, that, overlooking a sciatical old nun, who 
might have been set up for ever by the hot baths of Bourbon, Margarita, 
the little novice, was elected as the companion of the journey. 

An old calesli belonging to the Abbess, lined with green frieze, was 
ordered to he drawn out into the sun ; the gardener of the convent, 
being chosen muleteer, led out the two old mules to clip the hair from 
the lump endi of their tails, uhilst a couple of Jay-sisters were busied, 
the one m darning tlie lining, and the other in sewing on tlie slireds of 
yellow binding which the teeth of time had uniavclled ; the under 
gardenei dressed the muleteer’s hat in hot wine lees ; and a tailor sat 
musically at it in a shed over against the convent, in assorting four 
dozen of bells for the harness, whistling to each bell as he tied it on with 
a thong. 

The carpenter and the smith of Andouillets held a council of wheels ; 
and by se\en, the moining after, all looked spruce, and was ready at 
the gate of the consent foi the hot baths of Bourbon — two rows of the 
unfortunate stood ready there an houi before. 

The Abbess of Andouillets, supported by Margarita the novice, ad- 
vanced slowly to the caleah, both clad in white, with their black rosaries 
hanging at their breasts. 

There was a simple solemnity in the contrast : they entered the 
calesh ; the nuns in tlie same uniiorm, s>\cct emblem of innocence, each 
occupied a window ; and as the Abbess and Maiganta looked uj) — each 
(the sciatical poor nun c\ec])tcd) — each streamed out tlie end of her veil 
111 the air, then kissed the lily hand which let it go ; the good Abbess 
and Margarita laid their hands saintuays upon their breasts, looked up 
to heaven, then to them, and looked “God bks^ you, dear sisters.” 

I declare I am interested in this story, and wish 1 had been theie. 

The gaidener, who I shall now call the muleteer, was a little, hearty, 
broadset, good-natured, chattering, toping kind of a fellow, who troubl^ 
his head very little with the hows and whensof life, so had mortgaged a 
month of his conveiitical wages in a boirachio, or leathern cask of wine, 
which he had disposed behind the calcsh with a large lusset-coloured 
ridmg-coat ovei it to guaid it fiom the sun ; and 04 the weather was 
hot, and he not a niggard of his labours, walking ten times more than 
lie rode, he found moie occasions than those of nature to fall back to 
the rear of his cariiagc; ’till by frequent coming and going, it had so 
happened that all his wine had leaked out at the legal vent of the 
borrachio befoie one half of the journey was finished. 

Man is a creature bom to habitudes. The day had been sultry, the 
evening was delicious ; the wine was generous, the Burgundian hill on 
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which it grew was steep ; a little tempting bush over the door of a cool 
cottage at the foot of it hung vibrating in lull harmony with the passions ; 
a gentle air rustled distinctly through the leaves — “ Come, come, thirsty 
muleteer; come in.” 

The muleteer was a son of Adam — I need not say one word moie. 
He gave the mules, each of them, a sound lash, and looking to the 
Abbese’s and Margarita’s face (as he did it), as much as to say “ Here I 
am,” ’he gave a second good crack as much as to say to his mules ” Get 
on so slinking behind, he entered the little inn at the foot of the hill. 

The muleteer, as I told you, was a little, joyous, chirping fellow, who 
thought not of to-morrow, nor of what had gone befoie, or what was to 
follow it, provided he got but his scantling of Burgundy, and a little chit- 
chat along with it ; so entering into a long conversation as how he was 
chief gaidener to the convent of Andouilleis, tVc. &c. ; and out of friend- 
shi]) for the Abbess and Mademoiselle Maigarita, who uas only in her 
novitiate, he had come along with them from the confines of Savoy, 
&c. &c. j and as how slie had got a white swelling by her devotions, ami 
what a nation of herbs he had procured to mollify her humours, &c. &c. ; 
and that if the waters of IlourlKin did not mend that leg she might as 
well be lame of both, &c. &c. &c. He so contrived his s ory as abso- 
lutely to forget the heroine of it, ami with her, the little novice, and 
what WAS a moie ticklish point to be foigot than both, the two mules ; 
who being creatures that take advantage of the w^orld, inasmuch as 
their patents took it of them, and they not being in a condition to 
return the obligation uownwaids (as men and women and beasts aie), 
they do it sideways, and longways, and luckways, and up hill, and 
down hill, and which way they can. riiilosophcis, with all then ethics 
have never considered tliis rightly ; how should the poor muleteer then, in 
his cups, consider it at all ? lie did not in the least, ’lU time v\ c ilo ; let 
us leave him then in the vortex of his clement, the happiest and most 
thoughtless of mortal men, and foi a moment let us look after the mules, 
the Abbess, and M.irgarita. 

By viiliie of the muleteer’s two last sliokes, the mules had gone 
quietly on, following thcii own consciences up the hill, ’till they had 
conrpicrcd about one half of it ; when the cldci of them, a sinew d crafty 
old devil, at the tuin of an angle, giving a side glance, and no muleteer 
behind them — 

“By my fig!” said she, swearing, “I’ll go no fu.thcr.’ — “ And 
if I do,” leplied the other, “ they shall make a dium of my hide.” 

And so with one consent they stopped thus. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

“Get on with you,” said the Abbess. 

"Wh — ^ysh — ysh,” cried Margarita. 

** Sh — a-shu-u — shu— u— sh — aw,” shaw’d the Abbess. 

“Whu — ^v — w — whew— w — w,” whiiv’d Maiganla, puising up her 
sweet lips betwixt a hoot and a whistle. 

“ Thumi>— thump — thump,” obstreperated the Abbess of Andouil- 
Icts, with the end of her golddieaded cane against the bottom of the 
calesh 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

** We are ruined and undone, my child,” said the Abbess to Margarita; 
*‘we shall be liere all night, we shall be plundered ” 

* ‘ Sancta Marin ! ” cried the Abbess (forgetting the O I) ** why was I 
governed by this wicked stiff joint ? why did 1 leave the convent of 
Anduuillcts ? and why didst thou not suffer thy servant to go unpolluted 
to her tomb? ” 

“O my finger! my finger!” cried the novice, catching fire at the 
word servant, “ why was I not content to put it here, or there, any- 
where, rather than be in this stinit?” 

“Strait !” said the Abbess. 

“ Stiait,” said the novice ; for terror had struck their understandings, 
the one knew not what she said, the other what she answered. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

My dear mother,” quoth the novice, coming a little to herself, “there 
aie two certain wouls, which, I have Ijeen told, will force any horse, 
or ass, or mule, to go up a hill whether lie will oi no; be he never 
so obstinate or ill-willed, the moment he hears them uttered, he 
obeys. — “They are words magic!” cried the Abbess, in the utmost 
hoiror. — “ No,” replied Margaiita calmly, “ but they are words sinful.” 
— “ What aie they?'’ quotli the Abbess, inieriupting her. — "They are sin- 
ful in the first degiee,^’ answered Mtirgarita ; “they are mortal, and if we 

die unabsolved of them, we shall both ” — “ But you may pronounce 

them to me,” quoth the Abbess of Andouillets. — “They cannot, my 
dear molhei,” said the novice, “be pronounced at all; they will make 
all the blood in one’s liody fly up into one’s face.” — " But you may 
whisper them in niy ear,” quoth the Abbess. 

Heaven ! hadst thou no guaidian angel to delegate to the inn at the 
bottom of the hill? Was there no geneious and fiiendly spirit unem- 
ployed — no agent in Natuic, by some moniioiy shivering, ciceping along 
the aitery which led to hi.s heait, to rou'-e the muleteer fioin his ban- 
quet — no sweet minstreUy to biing back the fair idea of the Abbess and 
Margaiita, with theii black rosaiies? 

Rouse I rouse ! But ’lis too late. The horrid woids are pronounced 
this moment. And how to tell them? Ye who can speak of eveiy- 
tliing existing with unpolluted lips, instruct me, guide me ! 


CHAPTER XXV. 

“ All sins whatever,” quoth the Abbc.'S, turning casuist in the distress 
they were under, “ are held by the confessor of our convent to l)e cither 
mortal or venial. There is no further division. Now a venial sin, 
being the slightest and least of all sins, being halved — by taking either 
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only the half of it and leaving the rest — or by taking it all, and amicably 
halving it betwixt yourself and another person, in comse becomes 
diluted to no sin at all. 

“ Now I see no sin saying bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, a hundred times 
togetlier ; nor is there any turpitude in pronouncing the syllable, ger, 
ger, ger, ger, ger, were it from our matins to our vespers. Therefore, 
my dear daughter,” continued the Abbess of Andouillets, will say 
bou, and thou shalt say ger ; and then alternately. As there is no more 
sin in fou than in bou, thou shalt say foil, and I will come in (like fa, 
sol, la, re, mi, ut, at. our complines) with ter.” And accordingly the 
Abbess, giving the piich-nolc, set off thus : 

Abbess, T “ Bou, bou, bou.” 

Margarita, j ‘*Ger, ger, gei.” 

Margarita, 1 “Fou, fou, fou.” 

AbtSss, j “Ter, ter, ter.” 

The two mules acknowledged the notes by a mutual lash of their 
tails, but it went no further. “ ’Twill answer by-and-by,” said the 
novice. 

Abbess, 1 “Bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou.” 

Mar^rita, j“ Ger, ger, ger, gei, ger, ger.” 

“ Quicker still,” cried Maigarita. 

“Fou, foil, fou, foil, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou.” 

“ Quicker still,” cued ^iargnrua. 

“ Bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou.” r 

“Quicker still-^God preserve me !” saul the Abbess. — “They do 
not understand us,” cried Margarita.— “ But the devil does,” said the 
Abbess of Andouillets. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

What a tract of country have I nin ! How many degrees nearer to 
the warm sun am I advanced, and how many fair and goodly ciliC'i 
have I seen during the lime you have been leading and reflecting, 
madam, upon this stoiy ! There’s Fontainebleau, and Sens, and Joigny, 
and Auxeire, and Dijon the capital of Burgundy, and Challon, ami 
Macon the capital of the Maconese, and a score more upon the road to 
Lyons. And now I have nin them over, I might as well talk to you 
of so many maiket-towns in the moon as tell you one word about them. 
It will be this chaptei at the least, if not both this and the next entirely 
lost, do what 1 will. 

* ‘ Why, ’tis a strange story, Tristram.” 

“ Alas, madam ! had it been upon some melancholy lecture of the 
Cross, the peace of meekness, or the contentment of resignation, 1 had 
not been incommoded ; or had I thought of wilting it upon the purer 
abstractions of the soul, and that food of wisdom and holiness and con- 
templation upon which the spiiit of man, when separated from the 
body, IS to subsist for ever — you would have come with a better appetite 
from it. 

“ I wish I never had wrote it ; but as 1 never blot anything out, let 
us use some honest means to get it out of our heads directly. 
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“ Pray reach me my fool’s cap. I fear you sit upon it, madam ; ’lis 
under the cu.'ih ion. I’ll put it on.” 

“Bless me! you have had it upon your head this half-hour.” — 

“ There then let it st.a)’, with a — 

Fa-ra diddle di 
And a fa-n diddle-d 
And a high*dum— dye-dum 
Fiddle— duinb>o» 

And now, madam, we may venture, I hope, a little to go on.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

All you need say of Fontainebleau (in case you arc asked) is, that 
it stands about forty miles (south something) from Pari^, in tlie middle 
of a large forest. That there is something gieat in it. Tliai the king 
goes there once, every two or three yCcars, with his whole Court, for the 
pleasure of the chase, and tliat, during that carnival of .sporting, any 
English gentleman of fashion (you need not forget yourself) may be 
accommotlated with a nag or two to partake of the sport, t.aking care 
only not to out-gallop the king. 

Tliougii there are two reasons why you need not talk loud of this to 
every one. 

First, liccause 'twill make the said nags the harder to be got ; and, 

Secondly, ’tis not a word of it true. — Allons ! 

As foi Sen.s, you may dispatch it in a word : 'tis an archiepi.scopal 
sec. 

For Joigny, the less, 1 think, one j»ajs of it, the better. 

But foi Auxerre, I could go on for evci : for in my giand tour through 
Europe, in which, after all, iny father (not caring to trust me wdth any 
one) attended me himstlf, with my Uncle Toby and Trim, and Obadiah, 
and indeed most of the family, e.\ccpt my molhei, who being taken up 
with a project of knitting my father a pair of large worsted biecchc.s 
(the thing is common sense), and she not caring to lie put out of her way, 
she stayed at home at .Shandy Hall, to keep things right during the 
expedition ; in which, I say, my father slopping us two days at Auxerre, 
and his researches being ever of such a nature that tlicy would have 
found fruit even in a dcseit, he has left me enough to say ujioii Auxene ; 
in short, whcievcr my father went, but ’iwas moie rcmaikably so in this 
jouiney through France and Italy than in any other .stages of his life, 
his road seemed to lie so mucli on one side of tliat, wherein all other 
travellers had gone before him ; he saw king.s and courts, and silks of 
all colours, in such stiange lights, and his remarks and reasonings upon 
the characters, the manners and customs of the countries we passed 
over, were so opposite to tho.se of all other mortal men, particularly 
those of my Uncle Tol^y and Turn (to say nothing of myself); and 
to crown all, the occurrences and sciapes which we were perpetually 
meeting and getting into, in consequence of his systems and opioiatry, 
they were of so odd, so mixed, and trngi-comical a contexture, tliat the 
whole put together, it appears of .so different a sli.'ide and tint from any 
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tour of Europe 'which was ever executed, that I will venture to pro- 
nounce the fault must be mine, and mine only, if it be not read by all 
travellers and traveb readers, till travelling is no more ; or, which comes 
to the same point, till the world finally takes it into its head to stand 
still. 

Hut this rich bale is not to be opened now ; except a small thread or 
two of it, merely to unravel tiie mystery of my father’s stay at 
Auxerre. 

As I have mentioned it, ’tis too slight to be kept suspended ; and 
when 'tis wove in, there’s an end of it. 

“We'll go, brother Toby,” said my father, “ whilst dinner is coddling, 
to the Abbey of St. Germain, if it be only to see these bodies, of 
which Monsieur Sequier has given such a recommendation.” — “ I’ll go 
see anybody,” quoth my Uncle Toby ; for he was all compliance through 
every step of the journey. — “Defend me ! ” said my father, “they are 
all mummies.” — “ Then one need not shave,” quoth my Uncle Toby. — 
“ Shave, no ! ” ciied my father, “ ’twill be more like relations to go with 
our beards on.”— So out we sallied, the Corporal lending his master his 
arm, and bringing up the rear to the Abbey of St. Germain. 

** Everything is very fine, and very rich, and very superb, ani^ very 
in.'^nihcent,” said my father, addressing himself to the sacristan, who 
who was a young brother of the order of IJenedictines, “ but our curiosity 
has led us to see the bodies of which Monsieur Sequier has given the 
world so exact a description.” The sacristan made a l)ow, and lighting 
a torch first, which he had always in the vestry ready for the purpo.se, he 
led us into the tomb of St. Hcribald. “This/’ said the sacristan, 
laying his hand upon the tomb, “ wa> a renowned prince of the house 
of Havana, who, under the successive reigns of Charlemagne, Louis 
le Debonair, and Charles the Hald, bore a great sway in the govcin- 
ment, and had a principal hand in bringing everything into order and 
discipline.” 

“Then he lias been as great,” said my uncle, “in the field as in the 
cabinet. I dare say he has been,a gallant sokliei.” — ** He was a monk,” 
said the sacristan. 

My Uncle Toby and Trim sought comfort in each other’s faces, but 
found It not ; my father hated a monk, and the very smell of a monk 
worse than all the devils in hell ; yet the shot hitting my Uncle Toby 
and Trim so much harder than him, ’iwas a relative triumph ; and put 
him into the gayest humour in the world. 

“ And pray what do you call this gentleman?” quoth my father, rather 
sportingly. — “ This tomb,” said the young Henedicime, looking down- 
wards, “contains the bones of St. Maxima, who came from Kaverina on 
puipose to touch the body ” 

“Of St. Maximus,” saiil my father, popping in with his saint before 
him ; “they were two of the greatest saiiiis in the whole martyrology,” 
added my biihcr.— “ Excuse me,” said the sacristan, “ 'twas to touch 
the bones of St. Germain, the builder of the abbey. And what did 
she get by* it ?” said my Uncle Toby. — “ W’hat docs any woman get by 
it?” said my faihei.— “ Mailyidom,” icplicd the young Benedictine, 
malcing a bow down to the giound, and ulteiing the*word with so 
humble but decisive a cadence, it dUaimcd my father for a moment.— 
“ 'Tis supposed,” conliiiued the Hencdiclmc, *'that St. Maxima has lain 
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in this tomb four hundred years, and two hundred before her canonhEd^ 
tion.” — “ ’Tis but a slow rise, brother Toby,” ouoth my father^ ** in this 
self-same army of martyrs.” — “A desperate slow one, 'an’ please your 
honour,” said Trim, unless one could purcliase.” — should ralmer 
sell out entirely,” quoth my Uncle Toby. — “ I am pretty mi^ch of your 
opinion, brother Toby,” said my father. 

**Poor St. Maxima ! ” said my Uncle Teby, low to himself as we 
turned from her tomb . — ** She was one of the fairest and most beautiful 
ladies either of Italy or France,” continued the sacristan. — But who 
the deuce has got lain down here, besides her ? ” quoth my father, point- 
ing with his cane to a large tomb as we walked on. — “ It is St. Optat, 
Sir,” answered the sacristan. — “ And properly is St. Optat placed,” said 
my father. “And what is St. Optat ’s sloiy? ’’continued he. — “St, 
Optat,” replied the saciistian, “was a bishop ” 

“I thought so, by heaven!” cried my father, interrupting him; 
“St. Optat! how should St. Optat fail!” So snatching out his 
pocket-bo6k, and the young Benedictine holding him the torch as 
he wiote, he set it down as a new prop to hib system of Christian 
names, and I will be bold to say, so disinterested was he in the search 
of truth that had he found a treasuie in St. Optat’s tomb, it would not 
have ibade him half so rich : 'twas as successful a short visit as ever was 
paid to the dead ; and so highly was his fancy pleased with all that 
had passed in it, that he determined at once to stay another day in 
.\uxerre. 

“ I’ll sec the rest of these good gentry to-moirow,’’ said my father, 
as we cros.sed over the squaie. — “And while you arc paying that visit, 
brother Shandy,’’ (|uoth my Uncle Toby, ” the Corporal and I will 
mount the ramparts. ” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Now this is the most puzzled skem of all, for in this last clmpter, as far 
at least as it has helped me through Auxerre, 1 have been getting for- 
uards in two difleieiit join neys. together, and with the same dash of the 
jien, for I have got entirely out of Auxerie in this journey which I am 
writing now, and I am got half-way out of Auxerre in tliat which I 
shall write hereafter. '1 here is but a certain degree of perfection in 
everything ; and by pushing at something beyond that, I have brought 
myself into such a situation as no traveller ever stood before me ; for 
I am this moment walking across the market-place of Auxerre with 
my father and my Uncle Toby, in our way back to dinnei, and I am 
this moment also entering Lyons with my postchaise broke into a 
thousand pieces, and I am moreover this moment in a handsome 
pavilion built by Pringello,* upon the banks of the Garonne, w'hieh 
Alonsieur Sligniac has lent me, and wdiere I now sit rhapsodizing ail 
these affairs. 

Let me collect myself and pursue my journey. 

* The s.'ime Don Pringello, the celebrated Spanidi architect, of whom niy cousin 

Antony has made such honourable mention in a ncholiiim to the tale inscribed to his 
name. 
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CHAPTER XXIX, 

1 AM glad of it,” said 1, settling the account with myself os I walked 
into Lyons, my chaise being all laid higgledy-piggledy with my baggage 
in a cart, which was moving slowly before me. “ I am- heartily glad,” 
said I, ” that ’tis all broke to pieces ; for now I can go directly by water 
to Avignon, which will carry me on a hundred and twenty miles of my 
journey, and not cost me seven livres ; and fiom thence,” continued I, 
bringing foi wards the account, ” 1 can hiie a couple of mules, or asses, 
if I like (for nobody knows me), and cross the j)lams of Languedoc for 
almost nothing. I shall gam four hunched livres by the misfoitune 
clear into my purse, and pleaMire worth — worth double the mon^ by it. 
With what velocity,” coiuinucd I, clapping ihy two hands together, 

shall I fly down the rapid Rhone, with the Vivares on my right hand 
and Dauphiny on my Iclt, scarce seeing the ancient cities of Vienne, 
Valence, and Vivicres. What a flame \\ ill it rekindle in the lamp, to 
snatch a blushing grape from the Hermitage and Cdte Roti, as lahoot 
by the foot of them ! And what a fresh spring in the blood to behold 
upon the banks, advancing and retiring, the castles of romance, whence 
courteous knights have whilome rescued the distressed, and see verti’ 
ginous, the rocks, the mountains, the cataracts, and all the hurry which 
Nature is in with all lier great works about.” 

As I went on thus melliought my chaise, the wreck of wliich looked 
stately enough at the first, insensibly grew less and less in its 
size. The freshness of the painting was no more, the gilding lost its 
lu>lre, and the whole affair appealed so poor in my eyes, so sorry, so 
contemptible, and, in a word, so much worse than the Abbess of 
Andouillets’s itself, that I w as just opening my mouth to give it to the 
devil, when a pert vamping chaise-undertaker, stepping nimbly across 
the street, demanded if monsieur w’oulil Imve his chaise refitted. “ No, 
no,” said I, shaking my head sideways.—** Would monsieur choose to 
.sell it ?” rejoined the undertaker. — “With all my soul,” said I ; **lhe 
iron work is worth forty livres, and the glasses w^orth foi ty more, and 
the leather you may lake to live on.” 

‘*Whata mine of wealth,” quoth I, as he counted me the money, 
** has this post-chaise brought me in ! ” And this is my usual method 
of book-keeping— at least with the disasters of life— making a penny of 
every one of them as they happen to me. 

For which reason I think myself inexcusable for blaming Fortune so 
often as I have done for pelting me all my life long, like an ungracious 
duchess as 1 called her, with so many small evils. Surely if I have any 
cau.se to be angry with her, ’tis that she has not sent me great ones ; a 
score of good cursed, bouncing losses would have been as good as a 
pension to me. 

One of a hundred a year or so is all I wi^. I would not be at the 
plague of paying land-tax for a larger. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

To those who call vcxationSi vexations, as knowing what they arc, there 
could not be a greater than to be the best part of a day in Lyons, the 
most opulent and flourishing city in France, enriched with the inost 
fragments of antiquity, and not be able to see it. To be withheld upon 
any account must be a vexation ; but to be withheld dy a vexation must 
certainly be what philosophy justly calls 

Vexation upon Vexation. 

I had got my two dishes of milk coffee — which, by-lhe-by, is ex- 
cellently good for a consumption, but you must boil the milk and coffee 
together, otherwise ’tis only coffee and milk—and as it was no more 
than eight in the morning, and the boat did not go off till noon, 1 had 
time to see enough of Lyons to tire the patience of all the friends I had 
in the world \vilh it. I will take a walk to the cathedral, said I, look- 
ing at my list, and see the wonderful mechanism of this great clock of 
Lippius of Basle, in tlic first place. 

Now, of all things in the world, I understand the least of mechanism. 
I have neither genius, nor taste, nor fancy : and have a btain so entirely 
inapt for everything of that kind, that 1 solemnly dcclaie I was never 
yet able to coinpicheud the principles of raotiun of a sqm n el cage oi a 
common knife-grimier’s wheel ; though I have many an hour of my life 
looked up vviih great devotion at the one, and stood by with as much 
patience as any Christian evet could do at tlie other. 

** ril go sec the surprising movements of this great clock,” said I, 
“ the very first thing I do ; and then 1 wdl pay a visit to the great 
libraiy of the Jesuits, and procuie, if possible, a sight of the thirty 
volumes of the general history of China, wTote, not in tlie Tartarian, but 
in the Cliinese language, and in the Chinese character too. 

Now I almost know as little’ of the Chinese language as I do of the 
mechanism of Lippius’s clockwork ; so wdiy those should have jostled 
themselves into the two first ai tides of my list I leave to the curious as 
a jiroblcm of Natuic. 1 own it looks like one of her ladyship’s 
obliquities ; and they who court her aic interested in finding out her 
humours as much ns I. 

“When these cuiiositics aic seen,'* quoth I, half addre$.sing myself 
to my va/et de place, who stood behind me, “ ’twill be no hurt if wc 
go to the church of St. Ireneus, and see the pillar to which Christ was 
tied ; and after that the house where Pontius Pilate lived.”—** ’Twas 
at the next town,” said the vaUt de place, “ at Vienne.” — ** I am glad 
of it,” said I, rising briskly from my chair and walking across the room 
with strides twice as long as my usual pace, ** for so much the sooner 
shall I be at the tomb of the Iw'o lovers,” 

What was the cause of this movement, and wliy I took such long 
stiides in uttering this, I might leave to the curious too; but as no 
])iinciple of clockwoik is concerned m it, 'twill be as well for the render 
if I explain it myself. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


O 1 illERE 1*3 a sweet era m the life of man, when, the biain being 
tender and hbrillous, and more like pap than anything else, a story 
read of two fond lovei^ separated from each other by cruel parents, and 
by still more cruel destiny — 

Amandus — he, 

Amanda — she, 

each Ignorant of the other s couise — 

He — east, 

She — west, 

Amandus taken captive by the Tmks, and carried to the Emperor of 
Morocco’s court, where tlic Princess of Morocco, falling m love with 
him, keeps him twenty ycais m pnson foi the lovt of his Amanda, — 
She (Amanda) all the time wandering baicfoot, and with dishevelled 
hair, oVr locks and mountains, iiKpniing for “Amandus' Amandus! 
Amandus 1 ” making every hill and valky to echo bock his name, 

Amandus * Amandus ’ ” 


at every town and city •'illing dow n foiloin at the gate, Has Amandus, 
has my Amandus, entcud i*” till, going lound and loiind and lound 
the world, chance unexpectedly bunging them at the same moment of 
the night, though by dilfercnt w ays, to the gate of Lyons, then native 
city, and each in wcll’known accents calling out aloud, 


“ Is Amandus 
“ Is my Amanda 


still alive ? ” 


they lly into each olhei’s aims, and both drop down dead foi joy, 

'Ihcie IS a soft eia in every gentle moitari, life, where such a stoiy 
alloids moic pabulum to the bi nii iliiii all the fiusts, ami ciUjt-^, and 
lUsts of antiquity whieli travelleis can cook up foi it. 

’Twas all that stuck on the light side of the cullander in my own, of 
what Spon and others, in then accounts of Lyons, had strain^ into it , 
and finding, morcovei, in some itineiaiy— -but in what, God knows — that, 
sacicd to the fidelily of Amandus and Amanda, a tomb was built 
without the gates, where to this hour loveis call upon them to attest 
their troths, 1 never could get into a scrape of tlkt kind m my life 
but this tomb of the lovers would somehow or other come in at the 
close ; nay, such a kind of einpiie had it established over me that 1 
could seldom think or speak of Lyons — and sometimes not so much as 
see even a Lyons waistcoat —but this remnant of antiquity would 
piescnt Itself to my fancy, and 1 have often said, in my wild way of 
lunuing on, though I fear with some irreverence, 1 thought this shrine 
(neglected as it was) as valuable as that at Mecca, and so little short* 
except in wealth, of the Santa Casa itself, that some time or othei I 

1 a 
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would go a pilgrimage (though I had no other business at Lyons) on 
purpose to pay it a visit. 

In my list, therefore, of vwenda at Lyons, this, though last, was 
not, you see, least. So, taking a dozen or two of longer strides than 
usual across my room, just while it passed my brain, I walked down 
calmly into the hasu cotir^ in order to sally forth, and having called 
for my bill (as it was uncertain whether 1 should return to my inn), I b^td 
paid It — ^had, moreover, given the maid ten sous — and was just receiving 
the tiirnur cumplinienls of Monsieur Le Blanc fora pleasant voyage 
down the Rhone, when I was slopped at the gate. 


CllArTEU XXXll. 

*Twas by a p6or ass, who had just tumcil in, with a couple of large 
panniers upon his back, to collect eleemosynary turnip-tops and 
cabbage-leaves, and stood dubious, with his two forefeet on the inside 
of the threshold, and with his two hinder feet towards the street, as 
not knowing very well whether he was to go in or no. 

Now, ’tis an animal, be in what hurry I may, I cannot bear to strike. 
There is a patient endurance of suffering wrote so unaffectedly in his 
looks and carnage ulnch plcadt so might dy for him that it always 
disarms me, and to that degree that I do not like to speak unkindly to 
him. On the contrary, meet him where I will -whelher ii» town or 
country, in cart oi under paimieis, whether in liberty or bondage — I 
have ever something civil to say to him on my part. And as one word 
begets anotlier (if he has as little to do .as 1), 1 geneially fall into con- 
veisation with him ; and surely never i-> my imagination so busy as in 
framing his loponses from the etchings of his countenance, and w'here 
those cany me not deep enough, in Hying from my own heart into hts, 
and seeing what ia natural foi an ass to think, as well as a man, upon 
the occasion. In tiuth, it is the only creature of all thi^ classes of licings 
below me with whom I can do this. For panots, jackdaws^ &c., I 
never exchange a word with them ; nor with the apes, &c., for jirctty near 
the same reason. They act by rote, as the others speak by it, and 
equally make me silent. Nay, my dog and my cat, though I value 
them both (and for my dog he would speak if he could), yet, somehow 
or other, they neither of them possess the talents for conversation. I 
can make nothing of a discourse with them beyond the proposition, the 
reply, and rejoinder, which tciminated my lather’s and my mother's 
conversations in his beds of justice ; and those uttered, there’s an end 
of the dialogue. 

But with an ass I can commune for ever. 

“Come, Honesty,” said I, seeing it was imjiracticable to pass 
betwixt him and the gale, “art thou lor coming in or going out?” 

The ass twisted his head round to look up the street. 

“ Well,” replied I, “ we’ll wait a minute for thy driver.” • 

He turned his head thoughtfully alx)ut, and looked wistfully the oppo- 
site way. 

“ I understand thee perfectly,” answered I. “If thou takest a wrong 
step in this affair he will cudgel thee to death. Well, a minute is but 
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a minute, and if it saves a fellow>creature a drubbing, it shall not be set 
down as ill spent.’* 

He was eating the stem of an artichoke as this discourse went on ; 
and in the little peevish contentions of nature, betwixt hunger and un- 
savouriness, had dropped it out of his mouth half-a-dozen times and 
picked it up again. “ God help thee, Tack,” said I, “ thou hast a bitter 
breakfast on’t ; and many a bitter day^s labour and many a bitter blow, 
I fear, fur its wages. ’Tis all, alhbittemess to thee, whatever life is to 
others. And now thy mouth, if one knew the tiuth of it, is as bitter, 
I dare say, as Soot [for he had cast aside the stem], and thou hast not 
a friend, perhaps, in all this world that will give thee a macaroon.” In 
saying this 1 pulled out a paper of ’em which 1 had just purchased, and 
gave aim one. And at this moment that I am telling it, my heart 
smites me that there was more pleasantry in the conceit of seeing how 
an ass would eat a macaroon th.an of benevolence in giving him one, 
which presided in the act. 

When the ass had eaten his macaroon, I jiressed him fco come in. The 
poor beast was heavy loaded ; his legs seemed to tremble under him. 
lie hung rather backwards, and as I pulled at his halter, it broke short 
in my hand. He look’d up pensive in my face. “ Don’t thrash me 
with It; but if you will, you may.”—** If I do,” said I, “I’ll be 
d d.” 

The word was but one b^lf of it pronounced, like the Abbess of 
Andoudlets's (so there was no sin m it), when a person coming in, let 
fall a thundering bastinado upon the poor devil’s crupper, which put 
an end to the ceremony. 

“ Out upon //■.'” cried I, but the interjection was equivocal, and, I 
think, wrong placed too ; for the end of an osier, winch had started out 
from the contexture of the .ass’s pannier, had caught hold of my breeches 
pocket a-, he rush’d by me, and rent it in the most disastrous directfon 
you c.an imagine, so that llie 

Out upon It ! m my opinion, should have come m here ; but this I 
leave to be settled by 

The Reviewers oe my Rrerches, 
which I have brought over along with me for that purpose. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

When all was set to lights, I came downstairs again into the basse 
cour with my valet de plate, in order to silly out towards the tomb of 
the two lovers, &c., and was a second lime slopped .it the gate — not by 
the ass, but by the peison who struck him ; and who by that time 
had taken possession (as is not uncommon after a defeat) of th very 
spot of ground where ihc ass stood. 

It was a commissary sent to me froip the post-office, with a rescript 
in his hand fur ibc payment of some six livres odd sous. 

“ Upon what account?” said I. — “ ’Tis upon the part of the king,” 
replied the commissary, heaving up both his shoulders. 

“ My good friend,” quoth I, ” as sure as I an. I, and you are you ” 

“ And who are you? ” said he. — ” Don’t puzzle me,” said I. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

** But it is an indubilable verity,” continued I, addressing fnyself to 
the commissniy, changing only the form of my asseveration, that 1 
owe tlie King of France nothing but my good-will ; for he is a very 
honest man, and I wish him all health and pastim; in the world.” 

** Pardonnes ww,” replied the commissary, “you are indebted to 
him six livres four sous for the next post fiom hence to St. Fons, in 
your route to Avignon, which being a post- royal, you pay double for 
the horses and postillion, otherwise *twould have amounted to no mote 
than three livres two sous. ” 

“ But I don’t go by land,” said I. 

“You may if you please,” replied the commissary. 

“ Your most obedient servant,” said I, making him a low bow. 

The commissary, with all the sincerity of grave good breeding, made 
mo one as low again. 1 never was more disconcerted with a bow in 
my life. 

“ The devil take the serious character of these people ! ” quoth I. 
(Aside) — “ They understand no inoic of trouy than this ” 

The comparison was standing close by with his panniers, but some- 
thing scale<l up my lips, I could not pronounce the name. 

“Sir,” said I, collecting myself, “it ia not my intention to take 
post.” 

“ But you may,” said he, persisting in his first reply ; “you may take 
post if you choose.” 

“ And I may take salt to my pickled herring,” said I, “ if I choose. 
But I do not choose.” 

• “ But you must pay foi it w^hether you do or no.” 

“ Ay, for the salt ! ” said I. “I know.” 

“ And foi the post too,” added he. 

“ Defend me ! ” cried I. “ I travel by water \ I am going down the 
Rhone this very afternoon ; my baggage is in the boat, and I have 
actually paid nine livres for my passage.” 

“ Cest tout cjs^al — ’tis all one,” said lie. 

** Pon Dim! what, pay foi the way I go and for the way I do not 
go ! ” 

“ Cest tout ej^at” rcjdicd the commiss.ary. 

“ The devil it is ! ” said I ; ” but I will go to ten thousand Bastiles 
first.’* 

“O England, England! ihou land of liberty and climate of good 
sense, thou tenderest of mothers and gentlest of nurses I ” cried, I kneeling 
upon one knee as I was beginning my apostrophe — 

When, the director of Madame Lc Blanc’s conscience coming in at that 
instant, and seeing a jicrson in black with a face as pale as ashes at his 
devotions, looking still paler by the contrast and distiess of his drapery^ 
asked if I stood in want of the aids of the Church. 

“ I go by water,” said I, “ and here's another will be for making me 
pay for going by oil. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

As I perceived the commissary of the post-office would have his six 
livres four sous, I had nothing else for it but to say some smart thing 
u|X)n the occasion worth the money. 

And so I set off thus : 

“And pray, Mr. Commissary, by what law of courtesy is a defence- 
less stranger to be used just the reverse from what you use a Frenchman 
in this matter ? ” 

“ By no means,” said he. 

“ Excuse me,” said I, “for you have begun, sir, with first tearing off 
my breeches, and now you want my pocket. Whereas, had you first 
taken my pocket, as you do with your own people, and then left me 
bare-legged after, I had been a beast to have complained. As it is — 

“ ’Tie contrary to the law of nature. 

“ 'Tis contrary to reason. 

“ *Tis contrary to the gospel ” 

“ But not to this,” said he, putting a printed paper into my hand. 

Par le Roy. 

“ 'Tis a pithy prolegomenon,” quotli I ; and so read on : * * 

* * * * * % 

“ By all wliich it appears,” quoth I, having read it over a little too 
rapidly, “ that if a man sets out in a post-chaise from Paris, he must go 
on travelling in one all the days of his life, or pay for it.” — “Excuse 
me,” said the commissary, “ the spirit of the ordinance is this, that if* 
you set out with an intention of running post from Paris to Avignon, &c., 
you shall not change that intention or mode of travelling without first 
satisfying the fcrmiers for two posts further than the place you repent at, 
anil ’tis founded,” continued he, “upon this, that the revenues are not 
to fall short through your fickleness.” 

“Oh, by heavens!” cried 1, “if fickleness is taxable in France, we 
have nothing to do but to make the be^t peace willi you we can.” 

i And so the peace ivas ?nade. 

And if it is n bad one, as Tristram Shandy laid the corner-stone of it, 
nobody but Tristram Shandy ought to be hanged. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Though I was sensible I had said as many clever things to the com- 
missary as came to six livres four sous, yet I was determined to note 
down the imposition amongst my remarks before I retired from the 
place ; so putting my hand into my coat-pocket for my remarks (which, 
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by-the-by, may be a caution to travellers to take a little more care of 
their remarks for the future) my remarks were stolcm Never did 
sorry traveller make such a pother and racket about his remarks as I 
did about mine upon the occasion. 

“ Heaven, eartl), sea, fire ! ” cried I, calling in everything to my aid 
but what I should, **my remarks are stolen ! What shall 1 do? Mr, 
Commissary, pray did I drop any remarks as I stood beside you?’* 

“You dropped a good many veiy singular ones,” replied he. “Pooh !” 
said I, “ those were but a few, not woiih above six livres two sous ; but 
these are a large parcel.” — He shook his he.id. — “Mondeur le Blanc, 
Madame le Blanc, did you see any papers of mine ? You, maid of the 
hoU'>,e, lun up sinirs; Francois, lun up after hei. I must have my 
remarks, they were the best remarks’’ cued I, “ that ever were made 
— the w'lsest, the wittiest. What shall I do? Which way shall I turn 
iny-elf? ” 

Santho Pan/a, when he lost his ass’s furniture, did not exclaim moie 
bitteily. 


CHAPTER XXX VII. 

When the first transpoit was over, and the registers of the brain were 
beginning to get a little out of the confusion into which this jumble of 
cross accidents had cast them, it then presently occurred to me that I 
had left iny lemaiks in the pocket of the chaise, and that in selling my 
chaise I had sold my remarks along with it to the chaisc-vamper. 

I lca\e this void space that the reader may swrear 
into it any oath that he is mo.st accusUtmed to. For my own part, if 
ever I swore a whole oath into a vacancy in my life, I think it w-as 
into that. ♦ * ♦ * , ‘^aid I. And so my remaiks through France, 
which were as full of wit as an egg is full of meat, and as well worth 
four hundred guineas as the .said egg is worth a penny, have I been 
selling heie to a < liaise -vampei foi four loins d'ois, and giving him a 
post-chaise, by heaven, woiih six into tlic bargain. Had it been to 
Dodsley or Becket, or any cicdiiahle bookseller, who wa^ either leaving 
off business and wanted a pt>sl-cliaist, or wlio was beginning it and 
wanted my remaiks, and (wo oi three guineas along w’ilh tlitm, I could 
have borne it ; but to a chaisc-vainpei ! ” Sliow me to Inm this 

moment, Francois,” said I. The 7alet de fiaie put on his hat and led 
the way ; and I pulled c>f1 mine as 1 passed the commissioner, and 
followed him. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

When we arrived at the chaise- vam per ’.s house, both the house and 
the shop were shut up ; it was the 8ih of Seplcnibcr, the nativity of 
the blessed Virgin Mary, mother of God. 

Tantarra-ra-tan-livi ! The whole world w^as going out a May-poling 
— frisking here, capering there, nobody cared a button for me or my 
remarks ; so 1 sat me down upon a bench by the door, philosophising 
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upon my condition. By a better fate than usually attends me» 1 
had not waited half an hour, when the mistress came in, to take the 
papiliiotes from olf her hair, before she went to the May-poles. 

The French women, by-the-hy, love May- poles d la folie^ that is, as 
much as their matins ; give ’em but a May-pole, whether in May, June, 
July, or September — they never count tlie times — down it goes ; *tis 
meat, drink, washing, and lodging to ’em — and had we but the policy, 
an’ please your worships (as wood is a little scarce in France) to send 
them but plenty of May-poles 

The women would set them up; and when they had done, they 
would dance round them (and the men for company) 'till they were 
all blind. 

The wife of the chaise-vamper stepped in, I told you, to take the 
pauilliotes from off her hair —the toilet stands si ill for no man — so she 
jerked ofi' her cap, to begin with them as she opened the door, in doing 
wliich one of ihem fell upon the ground. I instantly saw it was my 
own writing. 

“O Seigneur ! ” cried I, “you have got all my remaiks upon your 
head, madam ! ” — " J^cu suis bten mortifit'i said she. ’Tis w'cll, thinks I, 
they have stuck ilicre, fm couKl they have gone deeper, they would 
have made such confusion m a h reach woman’s noddle, she had belter 
have gone with it unlnzzled to the day of eteinily, 

“ said she; so without any idea of the nature of my sufTeiing, 

he took them from her curls, and put them giavely, one by one, inio 
m^ lial ; one was twisted this way, another tw'isted that : “ Ay ! by my 
faith ; and w'hen they are published,” quoth I, 

“ They w'ill l)e worse twisted still.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

“ And now for Lippius’s clock ! ” said I, with the air of a man who 
hail got through all hi» difliciihies. “ Nothing can prevent us seeing that, 
and the Chinese huslory, A'c., except the time,” said I'ranvois, “lor *lis 
almost eleven.” — “ Then wc must speed the faster,” said 1, striding it 
away to the cathedral. 

I cannot say, in my heail, that it gave me any concern in being told 
by one of the minor canons, as 1 was cnleiing the west door, that 
Idppius’s gicat clock was all out of joints, and had not gone for some 
years. It will give me ihe more lime, ilu>ught 1, to peruac the Chinese 
history ; and besides I shall be able to gi\c the world a better account 
of the clock in its decay, than 1 could have done in its flouiishmg 
condition. 

And so away I posted to the college of the Jesuits. 

Now it is with the pioject of getting a peep at ihe history of China 
in Chinese characters, as with many others 1 could mention, which 
strike the fancy only at a distance ; for as I came nearer and nearer to 
the point, my blood cooled, the freak gradually went off, till at length 
I would not have given a cherry-stone to have it gratified. The trutli 
was, my lime was short, and my heart Avas at the tomb of the lovers. 
“ 1 wish to God,” said I, as I got the rapper in my hand, « that the 
key of the library may be but lost ? ” It fell out as well. 
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For all the Jesuits had got the cholic, and to that degree, as never 
was known in the memory of the oldest practitioner. 


CHAPTER XL. 

As I knew the geogmphy of the tomb of the lovers as well as if I had 
lived twenty years in Lyons, n.nmely, that it was t4)on the turning of 
my right hand, just without the gate, leading to the Fauxbourg de Vaise, 
I dispatched Francois to the lx)at, that I might pay the homage I so 
long owed It, witliout a witne-'S of my weakness. I walked with all 
imaginable joy tow’ards the place ; when I saw the gate which intei- 
cepted the tomb, my heart glowed within me. 

** Tender and faithful spirits I ” cried I, addressing myself to Amandus 
and Amanda, ‘Mong, long have I tarried to drop this tear upon your 
tomb — I come — I come.” 

When I came there was no tomb to drop it upon. 

What would I have given for my Uncle Toby to have whistled “ Lillo- 
bullero.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 

No matter how or in what mood, but I flew from the tomb of the 
lovers— or, rather, I did not fly fioin it, for there was no such thing 
existing — and just got time enough to the boat to save my passage ; and 
ere I had sailed a hundred yards the Rhone and the SaOn met together, 
and carried me down merrily betwixt them. 

But I have described this voyage down the Kh6ne before I made it. 

So now I am at Avignon, and as there is nothing to see but the old 
house in which the Duke of Onr.ond resided, nnd nothing to stop me 
but a short remark upon the place, in three minutes you will sec me 
Glossing the bridge upon a mule, with Francois upon a horse with my 
portmanteau behind liim, and the owner of both striding the way before 
us with a long gun upon his shoulder and a sword under his arm, lest 
peradventure we should run away with his cattle. Had you seen my 
breeches in entering Avignon — though you’d have seen them belter, I 
think, as I mounted — you\\ould not have ihouglit the precaution amiss, 
or found in your heart to have taken it in dudgeon. For my own part, 
I took it most kindly, and determined to make him a present of them, 
when we got to the end of our journey, for the trouble they had put him 
to of arming himself at all points a^nst them. 

Before I go further let me get rid of my remark upon Avignon, which 
is this : That I think it wrong, mcicly liecause a man’s hat has been 
blown off his head by chance the first night he comes to Avignon, that 
he should therefore say, “ Avignon is more subject to high winds than 
any town in all France ; ” for which reason I laid mo stress upon the 
accident till I had inquired of the master of the inn about it, who telling 
me seriously it was so, and hearing, moreover, the windincss of Ayignon 
spoke of in the country about as a proverb, I set it doWn merely to ask 
the learned what can be the cause — the consequences I saw, for they are 
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all dakes» marquises, and counts there— the deuce a baron in all Avignon 
— so that there is scarce any talking to them on a windy day. 

“ Prithee, friend,” said I, “ take hold of my mule for a moment ” — 
for I wanted to pull off one of my jack>boots which hurt my heol. The 
man was standing quite idle at the door of the inn, and as I had taken 
it into my head he was some way concerned about the house or stable, 
I put the bridle into his hand, so began with my boot. When I had 
finished the affair, I turned about to take the mule from the man and 
thank him. 

But Monsieur le Marquis had walked in. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

I HAD now the whole south of France, from the banks of the Rhdne to 
those of the Garonne, to traverse upon my mule at my own leisure — at 
ray own leisure — for I had left Death, the Lord knows, and He only, 
how far behind me. “ I have followed many a man through France,” 
quoth he, “but never at this mettlesome rate.” Still he followed, and 
still I fled him, but I fled him cheerfully ; still he pursued, but, like one 
who pursued his prey without hope, as he lagged, every step he lost 
softened his looks. Why should I fly him at this rate ? 

So, notwithstanding all the commissary of the post-office had said, I 
changed the mode of my travelling once more ; and after so precipitate 
and rattling a course as I had run, I flattered my fancy with thinking 
of my mule, and that I should traverse the rich plains of Languedoc 
upon his back as slowly as foot could fall. 

There is nothing more pleasing to a traveller, or more terrible to 
travel-writers, than a large rich plain, especially if it is without great 
rivers or bridges, and presents nothing to the eye but one unvaried pic* 
lure of plenty ; for after they have once told you that ’tis delicious or 
delightml (as the case happens), that the soil was grateful, and that 

Nature pours out all her abundance, &c they have then a large 

plain upon their liands which they know not what to do with, and 
which is of little or no use to them but to carry them to some town, 
and that town, perhaps, little more but a new place to start from to the 
next plain, and so on. 

This is most terrible work ; judge if I don’t manage my plain<< 
better. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


I HAD not gone above two leagues and a half, before the man with his 
gun be^n to look at his priming. 

I had three several times loitered terribly behind ; half a mile at least 
every time ; once, in deep conference with a drum-maker, who was 
making drums for the fairs of Baucaira and Tarascone. 1 did not 
understand the principles. 

The second time, 1 cannot so properly say, I stopped ; for, meeting a 
couple of Franciscans straiten^ more for time than myself, and not 
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being able to get to the bottom of what I was about, I had turned back 
with them. 

The third was an affair of trade with a gossip, for a hand-bosket 
of Provence figs for four sous ; this would liave been transacted at once, 
but for a case of conscience at the close of it ; for when the tigs were 
paid for it turned out that there were two dozen of eggs covered over 
with vine-leaves at the bottom of the basket ; as I had no intention of 
buying eggs, I made no sort of claim of them, as for the space they had 
eccupied, what signified it ? I had figs enough for my money. 

But it was my intention to have the basket, it was the gossip’s 
intention to keep it, svithout which she could do nothing with her eggs ; 
and unless 1 had the basket, 1 could do as little with my fig», which 
were too ripe already, and most of ’em burst at the side ; this brought 
on a short contention, which terminated in sundry pioposals, what we 
should both do. 

How we disposed of our eggs and figs, I defy you, or the devil him- 
self, had he not been there (winch I am persuaded he w'as), to form tlie 
least probable conjecture. You will read the whole of it, not this year, 
for I am hastening to the story of my Uncle Toby s amour.s ; but you 
w’ill read it in the collection of those w'hich have arose out of the journey 
across this plain, and which, therefore, I call my 


PLAIN STORIES. 


How far my pen has been fatigued like those of other travellers, in 
this journey of it, over so baiTen a tract, the world must judge ; but the 
traces of it, which are now all set a- vibrating together this moment, tell 
me ’tis the most fniitful and busy period of my life ; for as I had made 
no convention with my man with the gun as to time, by stopping and 
talking to every soul 1 met who w-as not in a full tiot, joining all parlies 
before me, waiting for every soul behind, hailing all those who were 
coming through cross-roads, arresting all kinds of beggars, pilgrims, 
fiddlers, friars ; not p.assmg by a w'oman in a mulberry-tree without 
commending her legs, and tempting her into conversation wnh a pinch 
of snutf. In short, by seizing cveiy handle, of what size or shape 
soever, w’hich chance held out to me in this journey, I turned my plain 
into a city ; I was always in comi^any, and with great variety too ; and 
as my mule loved society as much as myself, and had some pioposals 
always on his part to offer to cveiy lx:ast he met, I am confident 
we could have pas.sed through Pall Mall or St. J.'imes’s Street for a 
month together, with few'cr adventures, and seen less of human nature. 

O ! there is that spiightly frankness which at once unpins every plait 
of a Languedocian’s dres^, that, w'hateveris beneath it, it looks so like 
the simplicity whicli poets sing of in better days. I will delude my 
fancy, and believe it is so. 

’Twas in the road betwixt Nismes and Lunel, where there is the best 
Muscatto wine in all France, and which, by-the-by, l^elongs to the honest 
canons of Montpellier ; and foul befall the man who lias drank it at their 
table, w'ho grudges them a diop of it. 

The sun was set— they had done their wpik ; the nymphs had tied up 
their hair afresh, and the swains W'cre prepai ing for a carousal. My 
mule made a dead point. — “’Tis the fife and tambourin,” said I. — 
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“ I’m frig^itened to death,” quoth he, — “They are running at the ring 
of pleasure,” said I, giving him a prick.—** By St. Boogar, and all the 
saints at the back-side of the door of purgatory,” said he (making the 
same resolution with the Abbess of Andouillets), * * I’ll not go a step 
further.” — “ *Tis very well, Sir,” said I, “ I will never argue a point with 
one of your family as long as I live.” So leaping of)‘ his back, and kick- 
ing off one boot into this ditch, and t’other into that — ** I’ll take a 
dance,” said I, ** so stay you here.” 

A sunburnt daughtei of Labour rose up from the group to meet me, 
ns I advanced towards them ; her hair, which was a dark chestnut, 
approaching rather to a black, was tied up in a knot, all but a single 
tress. 

“ We want a cavalier,” said she, holding out both her hands, as if to 
offer them. — “ And a cavalier ye shall have/’ said I, taking hold of 
both of them. 

*‘Hadst thou, Nannette, been ai rayed like a duchess! But that 
cursed slit in thy petticoat ! ” 

Nannette cared not for it. 

“ We could not have done without you,” said she, letting go one hand, 
with self-taught politeness, leading me up with the other. 

A lame youth, whom Apollo had recompensed with a pipe, and to 
which he had added a tambourin of his own accord, ran sweetly over 
the pi elude, as he. sat upon the bank. — “ Tie me up this tress instantly,” 
said Nannette, putting a piece of string into my hand. It taught me 
to forget 1 was a stranger. The whole knot fell down. We had been 
seven years acquainted. 

The youth struck the note upon the tambourin, his pipe followed, 
and off we bounded — " the deuce take that slit ! ” 

The sister of the youth who had stolen her voice from heaven sung 
alternately with Iver brother, ’iwas a Gascoigne roundelay — 

Viva la joia ' 

Fidon la tnstessa ! 

The nymphs joined in unison, and their swains an octave below 
tlicm. 

I would have given a crown to have it sewed up; Nannette would 
not h.T VC given a sous ; Viva la joia ! was in her lips — Viva la joia I was 
in her eyes. A transient spark of amity shot across the space betwixt 
us. She looked amiable. Why could I not live .md end my days 
thus ? “Just I )isp<)sci of our joys and sorrows/’ cried 1, “ why could not 
a man .sit down iii the lap of content here, and dance and sing, and say 
his prayers, and go to heaven with this mit-browm maid?” Capriciou.sly 
did she bend her head on one side, and dance up insidious. *‘Then 
’tis lime to dance off,” quoth I ; so, changing only partners and tunes, I 
danced it away from Lunel to Montpelliei ; from thence to Pes^nas, 
Beziers ; I danced it along through Narbonne, Carcasson, and Castle 
Naudairy, till at last I danced myself into Perdnllo’s pavilion, where, 
pulling a paper of blank lines, that I might go on straight forwards 
wilhoiit digression or parenthesi.s, in my Uncle Toby’s amours. — 

I began thus. 
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CHAPTER I. 

But softly, for in these sportive plains, and under this genial sun, 
where, at this instant, all tlcsli is running out piping, fiddling, and 
dancing to the vintage, and evety step that’s taten, the judgment is 
surprised by the imagination, I defy, notM'ithstanding all that has been 
said upon straight lines* in sundry pages of my book — I defy the 
best cabbage planter that ever existca, whether he plants backwards 
or forwards, it makes little difference in the account (except that he 
will have moie to aaswer for in the one case than in the other) — I defy 
him to go on coolly, critically, and canonically, planting his cabbages 
one by one, in straight lines and stoical distances, especially if slits in 
petticoats arc unsewed up, without ever and anon straddling out, or 
fiddling into some bastardly digression. In Kreczeland, Fogmnd, and 
some other lands I wot of, it may be done. 

But in this clear climate of fantasy and perspimtion, where every 
idea, sensible and insensible, gets vent ; in this land, my dear Eugenius 
— in this fertile land of chivalry and romance, where I now sit unscrew- 
ing my ink-hom to write my Uncle Toby’s amours, and with all the 
meanilers of Julia's tract in quest of her Diego, in full view of my study 
window, if thou comest not and takest me by the liand*- 
What a work is it likely to turn out I 
Let us begin it. 


CHAPTER II. 

But now I am talking of Ixiginning a book, and have long had a thing 
upon my mind to be imparted to the reader, which, if not imparted 
now, can never be imparted to him as long as I live (whereas the com- 
parison may be imparted to him any liour in the day). I’ll just mention 
It, and begin in good earnest. 

The thing is this. 

That of all the several ways of beginning a book, which arc now in 
practice throughout the known world, I am confidant my own way of 
doing it is the best. I’m sure it is the most religious, for I begin with 
writing the first sentence, and trusting tu Almighty God for the second. 

’Twould cure an author for ever of the fuss and folly of opening his 
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street door, and calling in his neighbours, and fi lends, and kinsfolk, 
with the devil and all his imps, witn their hammers and engines, &c., 
only io observe how one sentence of mine follows another, and how the 
plan follows the whole. 

I wish you saw me half starting out of my chair, with what confi- 
dence, as I grasp the elbow of it, I look up, catching the idea, even 
sometimes before it half-way reaches me. 

I believe in my conscience, I intercept many a thought which heaven 
intended for another man. 

Fopc and his portrait * are fools to me ; no martyr is ever so full of 
faith or fire — 1 wish I could say of good works too ; but I have no 

Zeal or anger, or 
Anger or zeal. 

And till gods and men agtcc together to call it by the same name, the 
errantest Taitufe, in science, in politics, or inieligion, shall never kindle 
a spark within me, or have a w-orse woid or a more unkind greeting, 
than what he will read in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER V. 

Why weavers, gardeners and gladiators, or a man wlih a pined leg 
(proceeding from some ailment in the fooi), should ever have had some 
tender nymph breaking hei heart in secret for them, are points well and 
duly settled and accounted for by ancient and modern physiologists. 

A water-di inker, provided he is a professed one, and does it without 
fraud or covin, is precisely in the same predicament ; not that, at fust 
sight, there is any consequence or show of logic in it, “ That a rill of 
cold water, dribbling through my inwanl paits, should light up a torch 
in my Jenny's.” 

The proposition does not strike one ; on the contraiy, it seems to 
run opposite to the natural workings of causes and effects. 

Hut It shows the weakness and imbecility of human reason. 

“ And in perfect good health with it ? ” 

The most perfect, madam, that Friendship herself could wish me. 

“ And drink nothing ! — nothing but water J ” 

Impetuous Iluid ! tlie moment thou picssest against llic flood-gates 
of the brain, see how they give way ! 

In swims Curiosity, beckoning to her damsels to follow ; they dive 
into the centre of the current. 

Fancy sits musing upon the bank, and with her eyes following the 
stream, turns straws and bulrushes into masts and bowsprits. And 
Desire, with vest held up to the knee in one hand, snatches at them as 
th^ swim by her, with the other. 

O, ye water-drinkers I is it then by this delusive fountain that ye 
have so often governed and turned this world about like a mill-wheel, 
(jrindinjj the faces of the impotent, bepowdering their ril)S, bepepper- 
ing their noses, and clianging sometimes even the very frame and face 
of Nature ? 


• Ftdt Pope’s portrait. 
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*‘If I was you,” quoth Yorick, “I would drink more water, 
Eugenius.” — “And if I was you, Yorick,” replied Eugenius, “so 
would I.” 

Which shows they had both read Longinus. 

For my own part, I am resolved never to read any book but my own 
as long as 1 live. 


CHAPTER VI. 

I WISH my Uncle Toby had been a water-drinker, for then the thing 
had been accounted for, that the first moment Widow Wadman saw 
him, she felt something stirring within her in his favour. Something ! 
something. 

Something, perhaps, more than friendship, less than love ; something 
— no matter what — no matter where — I would not give a single hair of 
my mule's tail, and be obliged to pluck it off myself (indeed the villain 
hu not many to spare, and is not a little vicious into the bargain), to be 
let by your worships into the secret. 

But the truth is, my Uncle Toby was not a water-drinker ; he drank 
it neitlier pure nor mixed, or anyhow, or anywhere, except fortuitously 
upon some advanced posts, where better liijuor was not to be had, or 
during the time he was under cure ; when the surgeon telling him it 
would extend the fibres, and bring them sooner into contact, my Uncle 
Toby drank it for quietness sake. 

Now, as all the world knows that no effect in Nature can be produced 
>vithout a cause ; and as it is as well known that my U ncle Toby was 
neither a weaver, a gaidener, or a gladiator, unless as a captain, you 
will needs have him one ; but then he was only a captain of foot, and 
besides the whole is an equivocation — there is nothing left for us to 
suppose, but that my Uncle Toby's leg ; but that \^ill avail us little in the 
present hypothesis, unless it had proceeded from some ailment in the foot, 
whereas his leg was not emaciated from any disorder in his foot, for my 
Uncle Toby’s leg was not emaciated at all. It was a little stiff and 
awkward from a total disuse of it for three years he lay confined at my 
father’s house in town ; but it was plump and muscular, and in all other 
respects as good and pionu'>ing a le*^ as the other. 

1 declare I do not recollect any one ojnnion or pa.ssagc of my life 
where my understanding was more at a loss to make ends meet, and 
torture the chapter I had been writing to the service of the chapter fol- 
lowing it, than in the present case. One would think I took a pleasure 
in running into difficulties of this kind merely to make fresh experi- 
ments of getting out of them. Inconsiderate soul that thou art ! What ! 
are not the unavoidable distresses with which, as an author and a man, 
thou art hemmed in on every side of thee — are they, Tristram, not 
sufficient, but thou must entangle thyself .still more ? 

Is it not enough that thou art in delit, and that thou host ten cart- 
loads of thy fifth and sixth volumes still — still unsold/ and almost at thy 
wit’s end how to get them off thy hands. 

To this hour an thou not loimented vi ith the vile asthma thou cattest 
in skating against the wind in Flanders ? and is it but two months ago 
that in a fit of laughter thou breakest a vessel in thy lungs, whereby in 
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two hours thou lost as many quarts of blood ; and hadst thou lost as 
much more, did not the faculty tell thee it would have amounted to a 
gallon ? 


CHAPTER VII. 

But for Heaven’s sake let us not talk of quarts or gallons ; let us take 
the story straight before us ; it is so nice and intricate a one it will 
scarce bear the transposition of a single tittle ; and, somehow or other, 
you have got me thrust almost into the middle of it. 

I beg we may take more care. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

My Uncle Toby and the Corporal had posted down with so much heat 
and precipitation to take possession of the spot of ground we have so 
often spoke of, in order to open their campaign as early as the rest of 
the Allies, that they had forgot one of the most necessary articles of the 
whole affair : it was neither a pioneer’s spade, a pickaxe, nor a shovel. 

It was a bed to lie on ; so that as Shandy llall was at that time un- 
furnished, and the little inn where poor Le Fevre died not yet Imilt, 
my Uncle Toby was constrained to accept of a bed at Mrs. Wadman’s 
for a night or two, till Corporal Turn — who to the charactei of an 
excellent valet, groom, cook, sempster, surgeon, and engineer, super- 
added that of an excellent upholsterer too — with the help of a car\>enter 
and a couple of tailors, constructed one in my Uncle Toby’s house. 

A daughter of Eve — for such was Widow Wadman — and ’tis all the 
character I intend to give of her — 

“That she was a perfect woman 

had better be fifty leagues off, or in her warm beil, or playing with a 
case-knife, or anything you please, than make a man the object of her 
attention when the house and all tlie furniture is her own. 

I'here is nothing in it out of doors and in bioad daylight, where a 
woman has a power, physically speaking, of viewing a man in more 
lights than one ; but here, for her soul, she can see him in no light 
without mixing something of her own goods and chattels along with 
him, till by reiterated acts of such combinations he gets foisted into lier 
inventory — 

And then good-night. 

Rut this is not matter of system, for I have delivered that above ; 
nor is it matter of bixiviary, for I make no man’s creed but my own ; 
nor matter of fact— at least that I know of; but ’tis mailer copulative 
and introductoiy to what follows. 


CHAPTER IX. 

I DO not speak it with regard to the coarseness or cleanness of them, or 
the strength of their gussets, but pray do not night-shifts differ from 
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day-shifts as much in this particular as in anything else in the world ; 
that they so far exceed the others in length that when you are laid 
down in them they fall almost as much below the feet as the day-shifts 
fall short of them ? 

Widow Wadman’s night-shifts (as was the mode, I suppose, in King 
William’s and Queen Anne’s reigns) were cut, however, after this fashion ; 
and if the fashion is changed (for in Italy they are come to nothing) so 
much the worse for the public. They were two Flemish ells and a half 
in length ; so that, allowing a moderate woman two ells, she had half 
an ell to spare to do what she would with. 

Now, from one little indulgence gained after another in the many 
bleak and Decemberly nights of a seven years’ widowhood, things had 
insensibly come to this pass, and for the two last years had got esta- 
blished into one of the ordinances of the bedchamber— that as soon as 
Mrs. Wadman was put to iDcd, and had got her legs stretched down to 
the bottom of it, of which she always gave llridgct notice — llridget, 
with all suitable decorum having fiist opened the bed-clothes at the 
feet, took hold of the half-ell of cloth we are speaking of, and having 
gently, and with both her hamls, drawn it downwaids to its fuithest 
evtension, and then contracted it again sidelong, by four or five even 
jilaits, she took a large corl.ing-pin out of her sleeve, and, with the 
point directed lowanU her, pinned the plaits all fast together a little 
above the hem ; which done, site tuckcdl all in tight at the feet, and 
wisheil her mistress a good-night. 

This constant, and without any other variation than this — that 
on shivering and tempestuous nights, when Bridget untucked the feet 
of the bed, &c., to do this, she consulted no thermometer but that of 
her own passions ; and so ]>crforined it standing, kneeling, or squat- 
ting, acconling lo the different degrees of faith, hope, and charity 
she was in and Ixire towards lier mistress that night. In every other 
respect the etiquette was sacied, and might have vied with the most 
incciianical one of the most inflexible bedchamber in Christendom. 

The first night, as soon as the Corporal had conducted my Uncle 
Toby upstairs, which was about ten, Mrs. Wadman threw herself into 
her arm-chair, and crossing her left knee w’ilh her right, which formed 
a resting-place for her elbow, she reclined her cheek upon the palm of 
her hand, and leaning fonvard, iniminaled till midnight upon both 
sides of the question. 

The second night she went to her buicau, and having ordered 
Bridget lo bring her up a couple of fresh candles and leave tnem upon 
the tabic, she took out her man iaee settlement and read it over with 
LTcat devotion. And the tliird night, which was the last of my Uncle 
Toby’s stay, when Bridget had pulled down the night-shift, and was 
essaying to stick in the corking-pin — 

With a kick of both heels at once, but at the same time the most 
natural kick that could be kicked in her situation, h'or supposing' 

* * * « to be the sun in its meridian, it was a north-east kick. 
She kicked the ])in out of her fingers ; the etiquette which hung upon 
it, down — down it fell to the ground, and was shivered into a thousand 
atoms. 

From all which it was plain that Widow Wadman was in love with 
my Uncle Toby. 
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CHAPTER X. 

My Uncle Toby’s head at that time was full of other m^itters, so that 
*twas not till the demolition of Dunkirk, when all the other civilities of 
Europe were settled, that he found leisure to return this. 

This made an armistice (that is, speaking; with regard to my Uncle 
Toby, but with respect to Mrs. Waaman a vacancy) of almost eleven 
years. But in all cases of this nature, as it is the second blow, liappen 
at what distance of time it will, which makes the fr^, I choose, for 
that reason, to call these the amours of my Uncle Toby with Mrs. 
Wadman, rather than the amours of Mrs. Wadman with my Uncle Toby. 
This is not a distinction without a difference. 

It is not like the affair of an old hat cocked, and a cocked old hat, 
about which your reverences have so often been at odds with one 
anotlicr ; but there is a difference here in the nature of things. 

And let me tell you, gentry, a wide one too. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Now, as Widow Wadman did love my Uncle loby, and my Uncle 
Tobv did not love Widow Wadman, there was nothing for Widow 
Waaman to do but to go on and love my Uncle Toby, or let it alone. 

Widow Wtidman would do neither the one nor the other. 

Gnicious heaven ! but I forget I am a little of her temper myself ; 
for whenever it so falls out, wliich it sometimes does about the equi- 
noxes, that an earthly goddess is so much this, and that, and t’other, 
that 1 cannot eat my breakfast for her, and that she careth not three- 
lialfponce whether I eat my breakfast or no. 

Curse on her ! And so I send her to Tartary, and from Tartary to 
Terra del Fuego, and so on to the devil— in short, there is not an 
infernal niche where 1 do not take her divinityship and suck it. 

But os the heart is tender, and the passions in these tide.s ebb and 
flow ten times in a minute, I instantly bring her back again ; and as 1 
do all things in extremes, I place lier in the very centre of the Milky- 
way. 

Brightest of stars ! thou wilt shed thy influence upon some one. 

The deuce take her and her influence too — for at that word I lose 
all patience. Much good may it do him ! “ By all that is hirsute and 
ghastly,” I cry, taking off my furred cap, and twisting it round my 
nnger, “I would not give sixpence for a dozen such I ” 

But 'tis on excellent cap too (putting it upon by head, and pressing 
it close to my ears), and warm, and soft ; especially if you stroke it 
the right way. But alas I that will never be my luck (so here my 
philosophy is shipwrecked again). 

No : 1 shall never have a finger in the pie (so here 1 break my 
metaphor). 

Crust and crumb, 

Inside and out, 
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Top and bottom— I detest it, I hate it, I repudiate it— Tm sick at 
the sight of it. 

’Tis all pepper, 

^rlick, 
staragen, 
salt, and 

devil’s dung. By the great arch-cook of cooks, who docs 
nothing, I think, from morning to night, but sit down by the fire-side 
and invent inflammatory dih>hcs for us, I would not touch it for the 
world. 

“ O Tii-tiani ! Tii^tram ! " ciieil Jenny. 

“ O Jenny ! Jenny!” replied I, and so went on with the twelfth 
chapter. 


CIIAPTKR XII. 

“Not touch it for the world,” did I say. I.oul, how X have heated 
my imagination with this metaphor ! 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Which shows, let your rcveicnccs and worships .say ^hat you will of 
it (for as foi thinking, all who do think, tliink pictly much alike both 
upon it and otiicr matters), love is certainly, at least alphabetically 
.speaking, one of the mo.st 
A gitating, 

B e wild ling, 

C' onfounded, 

I) cvilidi affairs of life, the mast 
E xtravagant, 

F ulilitous, 

(t alligaskinish, 

II andy-dandyish, 

I racundiilous (there is no K to it), and 
L yrical of all human passions ; at the same time the mo.st 
M isgiving, 

N iniiyliamineriiig, 

O bstipaling, 

P ragmatical, 

S tridulous, 

R idiculous, though by-the-by the R should liave gone first ; but in 
short it is of such a naluic, as my father once told my Uncle Toby upon 
the close of a long dissertation upon the subject, “ You can scarce,” said 
he, “ combine two i<leas together upon it, brother Toby, W'ithout an 
hypallage.” — “ What’s that ? ” cried my Uncle Toby. 

‘ ‘ The cart before the horse, ” replied my father. 

“ And what has he to do there?” ciied my Uncle Toby. 

“ Nothing,” quoth my father, “but to get in, or let it alone.” 

Now Widow W adman, as I told you before, would do neither the one 
nor the other. 
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She stood, however, ready harnessed and caparisoned at all points to 
watch accidents. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

The Fates, who certainly all foreknew of these anioure of Widow Wad- 
man and mv Uncle Toby, had, from the first ciealion of matter and 
motion (and with more courtesy than lliey usually do things of this 
kind), established such a chain of causes and effects hanging so fast to 
one another, that it was scarce i^o^sible for my I’ncle Tol>y to have 
d\Nelt in any oilier house in the woild, or to have occupied any other 
gaidcn in Chiistendom, but the ver) house and garden whicli joined and 
lay parallel to Widow Wadman's ; this, with the advantage (>f a thick- 
set arbour in Mrs. Wadman’s garden, but planted in the hedgerow of 
my Uncle 'I'oby’s, put all the occasions into her hands which love- 
militancy wanted ; she could observe my Uncle Toby’s motions, and 
Mas mistiess likcM'ise of bis councils of war ; and as his unsuspecting 
heart had given leave to the Corporal through the mediation of Uridget, 
to make her a Micker-gate of communication to enlarge her walks, 
it enabled her to carry on her approaches to the very dooi of llie ‘•er.tiy- 
liox ; and sometimes out of gratitude to make the attack, and endeavour 
to blow my Uncle Toby up in the very sentry-box itself. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Now, through all tlic lumber rooms of military fuiniture, including both 
of horse and foot, from the great arsenal of Venice to the Tower of 
London (exclusive), it Mis. Wadman had been rummaging for seven 
years together, and with Ibidget to lielp her, she could not have found 
.my one blind or mantelet so fit for her purpose, as that which the expe- 
diency of my Uncle Toby’s affairs had fixed up ready to her hand. 

I believe I have not toUi you, but I don’t know, possibly I have, be it 
as It M’ill, ’tis one of the number of those many things M’hich a man had 
better do over again than dispute about it ; that M-hatever town or 
foitiess tlic C'urpoial mM'. at work upon during the course of their cam- 
paign, my Uncle Toby alwa\s tookcaie on ilie inside of his sentry-box, 
which M’as lOM'aids bis left hand, to have a plan of the place fastened up 
with tw-^o or three pins at tiie top, but loose at the bottom, for the con- 
venience of holding it up to the eye, &c., as occasions required ; so that 
when an attack M'as resolved upon, Mrs. Wadman had nothing more to 
do M'hcn she had got advanced to the door of the sentry-box but to 
extend her right hand, and etlging in her left foot at the same movement, 
to take hold of the map or plan, or upright, or M'hatever it was, and M'ith 
outstretched neck meeting it half-way, to advance it towards her ; on 
which my Uncle Toby’s passions were sure to catch fire, for he would 
instantly take hold of the other comer of the map in his left hand, and 
with the end of his pipe in the other, begin an explanation. 

When the attack was advanced to this jpoint, the M’orld will naturally 
enter into the reasons of Mrs. Wadman^s next stroke of generalship, 
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which was to take my Uncle Toby’s tobaccorpipe out of his hand as 
soon as she possibly could, which, under one pretence or other, but 
generally that of pointing more distinctly at some redoubt or breastwork 
in the map, she would effect before my Uncle Toby (poor soul !) had 
well marched above half a dozen toises with it. 

It obliged my Uncle Toby to make use of his forefinger* 

The difference it made in the attack was this : that in going upon it, 
os in the first case, with the end of her forefinger against the end of my 
Uncle Toby’s tobacco-pipe, she might have travelled with it along the 
lines from Dan to Beersheba, had my Uncle Toby's lines reached so far, 
without any effect ; for as there was no arterial or vital heat in the end 
of the tobacco-pipe it cciihl excite no sentiment ; it could neither give 
fire by pul'^ation, or receive it by sympathy, ’twas notliing but smoke. 

Whereas, in following my Uncle Toby’s forefinger with hers close 
through all the little turns and indentings of his woiks, pressing some- 
times against the side of it, then treading upon its nail, then tripping it 
up, then touching it here, then there, and so on; it set something at 
least in motion. 

This, though slight skirmishing, and at a distance from the main body, 
yet drew on the rest ; for here, the map usually falling with the back of 
it close to the side of the sentry-box, my Uncle Toby, in the simplicity 
of his soul, would lay his hand flat upon it in order to go on with his 
explanation, and Mrs. Wadman, by a inananivre as quick as thought, 
would as certainly place hers close beside it ; this at once opened a com- 
munication large enough for any sentiment to pass or repass, which a 
person skilled in the elementary and practical part of love-making has 
occasion for. 

By bringing up her forefinger parallel (as befdrc) to my Uncle 
Toby’s, it unavoidably brought the thumb into action, and the fore- 
finger and thumb being once engaged, it naturally brought in the whole 
hand. Thine, dear Uncle Toby ! was never now in its right place. 
Mrs. Wadman had it ever to take up, or, with the gentlest pushings, 
protrusions, and equivocal compressions, that a hand to be removed is 
capable of receiving, to get it pressed a hair’s-breadth of one side out of 
her way. 

Whilst this was doing, how could she forget to make him sensible that 
it was her leg (and no one’s else) at the bottom of the sentry-box, which 
slightly pressed against Uic call of his ; so that iny Uncle Toby being 
thus attacked and sore puslicd on both his wings, was it a wonder if, now 
and then, it put his centre into disorder? 

"The deuce take it ! ” said my Uncle Toby. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

These attacks of Mrs. Wadman, you will readily* conceive to be of 
different kinds ; varying from each other, like the attacks which history 
is full of, and from the same reasons. A general looker-on would scarce 
allow them to be attacks at all, or, if he did, would confound them 
all together, but 1 write not to them ; it will be lime enough to bo 
a little more exact in my descriptions of them, as 1 come up to them, 
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which will not be for some chapters ; having nothing more to add 
in this, but that in a bundle of original papers and drawings, which my 
father took care to roll up bv themselves, there is a plan of Bouchain in 
perfect preservation (and shall be kept so, whilst I have power to 
preserve anything), upon the lower corner of which, on the right-hand 
side, there is still remaining the marks of a snuffy 6nger and thumb, 
which there is all the reason in the world to imagine were Mrs. Wad- 
man’s ; for the opposite side of the margin, which I suppose to 
have been my Uncle Toby’s, is absolutely clean. This seems an 
authenticated record of one of these attacks ; for there are vestigia of 
the two punctures partly grown up, but still visible on the opposite 
corner of the map, which are unquestionably the very holes through 
winch it has been pricked up in the sentry-box. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

“ I THINK, an’ please your honour,” quoth Trim, ” the fortifications arc 
ouite destroyed, and the bason is upon a level w'ith the mole.” — ‘‘I 
Itiink so too,” replied my Uncle Toby, with a sigh half suppressed; 
** but step into the parlour, Trim, for the stipulation, it lies upon 
tlie table.” 

** It has lain theie these six weeks,” replied the Corporal, “ till this 
very morning that the old woman kindled the fire with it.” 

” Then,” faid my Uncle Toby, ** there is no further occasion for our 
services.” — “The more, an’ ]>lease your honour, the pity,” said the 
Coiporal ; in uttering which he cast his spade into the wheel-barrow, 
winch was be.slde him, with an air the most expressive of disconsolition 
that can be imagined, and was heavily turning about to look for his pick- 
axe, his pioneers shovel, his piquets, and other little military stores, in 
Older toc.'irry them off the field — when a heigh-ho ! fiom the sentry-box, 
which, being made of ihin slit deal, reverberated the sound more 
sorrowfully to his ear, forbade him. 

“No,” said the Coiporal to himself, “I’ll do it before his honour 
rises to-morrow morning ; ” so taking his spade out of the wheel-barrow 
again, with a litile earth in it, as if to level something at the foot 
of the glacis, but with a real intent to npproacli nearer to his master, in 
order to divert him, he loosened a sod or two, paied theiredges wiih his 
spade, and liaving given them a genile blow or two with the back of it, 
he sat himself down close by my Uncle Toby’s feet, and beg.'iu as follows- 


CHAPTER XIX. 

‘ ‘ It was a thousand pities, though I believe, an’ please your honour, 

I am going to say but a foolish kind of a thing for a soldier ” 

“ A soldier,” cried my Uncle Toby, inteirupting the Corporal, “ is 
no more exempt from saying a foolish thing, Trim, than a man of 
letters,”— “ But not so often, an* please your honour,” replied the 
Corporal. My Uncle 'Toby gave a nod. 
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** It was a thousand pities then," said the Corporal, casting his eye 
upon Dunkirk and the mole, as Servius Sulpicius, in returning out of 
Asia (when he sailed from i^ina towards Megara) did upon Corinth 
and Pyrseus 

*' It was a thousand pities, an* please your honour, to destroy Ihese 
works, and a thousand pities to have let them stand.” 

" Thou art n^ht, Trim, in both cases,” said my Uncle Toby. — “ This,” 
continued the Corporal, “is the reason that, from the beginning of their 
demolition to the end, I have never once whistled, or sung, or laughed, 
or cried, or talked of past*done deeds, or told your lionour one story, 
good or bad.” 

“Thou hast many excellences, Tiiin,” said my Uncle Toby, “and I 
hold it not the least of them, as thou happenest to be a story-teller, that 
of the number thou hast told me, either to amuse me in my painful 
hours, 01 divert me in my grave ones, lliou hast seldom told me a bad 
one.” 

“Because, an’ please your honour, except one of a king of Bohemia 
and his seven castles, they are all true ; for they aic about myself.” 

“ I do not like the subject the worse, Trim,” said iny Uncle Toby,” 
“ on that score. But piithce, what is this story ? Thou hast excited my 
curiosity.” 

“I’ll tell it, your honour,” quoth the Coipoial, “directly.” — “ Pro- 
vided,” said my Uncle Toby, looking earnc^tly ton aids Dunkirk and 
the mole again, “piovided it is not a meny one; to such, Tiini, a 
man should ever bung one half of the enleilainment along with him ; 
and the disposition I am in at pre-ienl would wrong both thee. Trim, 
and thy story.” — “It i-* not a meny one by any means” replied the 
Corpoiul, — “ Nor would I have it altogether a grave one,” added my 
Uncle Toby. — “It i-. neither the one nor the other,” replied the 
Corporal, “ but ^^ill suit your honour exactly.”— “ Then I’ll thank thee 
for it with all my heart,” cried niy Uncle Toby, “so pr’ythee begin it, 
Trim.” 

The Corporal made his icvcicnce; and though it is not so easy a 
matter as the woild imagines to pull off a l.uik Montero cap with 
grace, or a wliit less difficult, in my conceptions, when a man is silting 
squat upon the ground, to make a bow so teeming with respect as the 
Corpoial was wont ; yet by sulfeimg the palm of his right hand, which 
was loward-i his m.isle!, to slip baJvW.iitl upim the gras-., a little be- 
yond his body, in order to allow it the greater sweep, and by an un- 
foiced compression, at the same time, of his cap with llie thumb and 
the two foiefingeis of his lefr, by wliich the diameter of the cap became 
reduced, so that it might be said, lather to be insensibly squeezed than 
pulled off with a flatus, the Corporal acquitted himself of both in a 
l>etter manner tlian the posture of hn affaiis promised ; and having 
hemmed twice, to find in what key his story would best go, and best 
suit his master's humour, he exchanged a single look of kindness with 
him, and set off thus. 

The Story of the King of Bohemia and his Seven Castles. 

“ There was a certain king of Bo — he ” 

As the Cor|>oral was entering the confines of Bohemia, my Uncle 
Toby obliged him to halt for a single moment ; he had set out bare- 
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headed, having since he pulled off his Montero cap in the latter end of 
the last chapter, left it lying beside him on the ground. 

The eye of Goodness espieth all things, so that before the Cor- 
poral liad well got through the first five wortls of his story, had my 
Uncle Toby twice touched his Montero cap with the end ol his cane, 
interrogatively, as much as to say, “Why don’t you put it on, 
Trim?"’ Trim took it up with the most respectful slowness, and 
casting a glance of humiliation as he did if upon the embroidery of 
the fore-part, which being dismally tarnished, and frayed, moreover, 
in some of tl»e principal leaves and boldest parts of the pattern, he 
laid it down again betwixt his two feet in order to moralize upon the 
subject. 

“’Tis eveiy word of it but too true,” cried my Uncle Toby, ** that 
thou ait about to < bserve.” 

“ Nothing in this woild, Turn, is made to last for ever.’’ 

“ But when tokens, dear Tom, of thy love and remembrance wear 
out,” said Trim, “ what shall we say ? ’’ 

“ There is no occasion, Tiiin,” quoth my Uncle Toby, to say any- • 
thing else ; and was a man to puzzle his brains till doomsday, 1 be- 
lieve, Trim, it would be impossible.” 

The Corpoial perceiving my Uncle Toby w'as in the right, and that 
it would be in vain for the wit of man to think of extracting a purer 
moral from his caj», w'itbout fuilhcr attempting it, he put it on; and 
passing bis hand across his forehead to rub out a pensive \vi inkle, 
which the text and the doctrine between them had engendered, he 
returned, W'ith the same look and tone of voice, to his story of the 
king of Bohemia and his seven castles. 


The Story of the Kino of Bohrmi\ and his Seven 

C AST LEs — cov ti n 14 ft U 

“ There was a ceitain king of Bohemia, but in wdiose reign, except 
his own, 1 am not able to infonn your honour.” 

“I do not desire it of thee, Trim, by any means,” cried my Uncle 
Toby. 

“It was a little liefore the time, an’ please your honour, when giants 
W'l-re beginning lo leave off bleeding ; but in what year of our Lord 
that was ” 

“ I would not give a halfpenny to know,” said my Uncle Toby. 

“ Only, an* please your honour, it makes a .story look the better in 
the face. ” 

“ ’Tis thy owm, Tiim, so ornament it after thy own fashion ; and 
take any date,” continued my Uncle Toby, looking pleasantly upon 
him ; “ take any date in the whole W'orld tliou choosest, and put it to — 
thou art heartily welcome.” 

The Corporal bowed ; for, of every centuiy, and of every year of 
that centur)', from the first creation of the world down to Noah’s flood ; 
and from Noah’s flood to the birth of Abraham; through all the 
pilgrimages of the patriarchs, to the departure of the Israelites out of 
Egypt, and throughout all the Dynasties, Olympiads, Urbeconditas, 
and other memorable epochas of the different nations of the w'orld. 
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down to the coming of Christ, and from thence to the very moment in 
which the Corporal was telling his stoiy, had m^ Uncle Toby subjected 
this vast empire of time and its abysses at his feet ; but os Modea^ 
scarce touches with a finger what Liberality offers her with both han^ 
open, the Corporal contented himself with the very worst year of the 
whole bunch ; which, to prevent your honours of the majority and 
minority from tearing the very flesh off your bones in contestation, 
** Whether that year is not always the last cast^year of the last cast- 
almanac.*' I tell you plainly it was ; but from a different reason than 
you wot not. 

It was the year next him — which being the year of our Lord seven- 
teen Imndrcd and twelve — when the Duke of Ormond was playing 
the devil in Flanders, the Corporal took it and set out with it afresh 
on his expedition to Hohemia. 


The Story of the Ki.vg of Bohemia amd his Seven 

C ASTLES — continued, 

“In the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and twelve 

there was, an’ please youi honour ” 

“ To tell thee truly, Trim,” quoth iny Uncle Toby, “any other date 
would liave pleased me much better, not only on account of the sad 
stain upon our history that year in marching ofT our troops, and refus- 
ing to cover the siege of Quesnoi, though Fagel was carrying on the 
works with such incredible vigour ; but likewise on the score. Trim, of 
thy own story, Ixicausc if there are — and which from what thou hast 

dropt, I partly susiicct to be the fact — if there aic giants in it ” 

“There is but one, an’ jdeasc your honour ” 

“’Tisas Ixid as twenty,” replied my Uncle Toby. “Thou shouldst 
have carried him back some seven or eight hundred years out of harm’s 
way, both of critics and other people, and therefore I would advise 

thee, if ever thou tellest it again ” 

“ If I live, an’ please your honour, but once to get through it, I 
will never tell it again,” quoth Trim, “cither to man, woman, or 
child.” — ** Pooh, pooh I ” said my Uncle Toby; but with accents of 
such sweet encouragement did he uttei it, that the Corporal went on 
wUh bis story with more alacrity than ever. 


The Story of the King of Bohemia and his Seven 
C ASTL z^—continued, 

“There was, an* please your honour,” said the Corporal, raising his 
voice, and rubbing the palms of his two hands cheerily together, as 
he Ijegan, “ a certain Kbg of Bohemia ” 

“ I^ave out the date entirely, Trim,” quoth my Uhcle Toby, leaning 
forwards, and laying his hand gently upon the Corporal’s shoulder to 
temper the interruption. “Leave it out entirely, Trim j a story passes 
very well without these niceties, unless one is petty sure of them.”— 
“ Sure of them I ” said the Corporal, shaking his head. 

“ Right,” answered my Uncle Toby; “ it is not easy, Trim, for one 
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bred up as thou and I have been to arms, who seldom looks further 
forward than to the end of his musket, or backwards beyond his knap* 
sack, to know much about this matter. — “God bles<» your honour!” 
said the Corporal, won by the manner of my Uncle Toby’s reasoning, 
as much as by the reasoning itself ; he has something else to do. If 
not on action or a march, or upon duty in his garrison ; he has his fire- 
lock, an’ please your honour, to furbish, his accoutrements to take care 
of, his regimentals to mend, himself to shave and keep clean, so as to 
appear always like what he is upon the parade. What business,” added 
the Corporal, triumphantly, “ has a soldier, an’ please your honour, to 
know anything at all of Geography ! ” 

“ Thou wouldst have said Chronology, Trim,” said my Uncle Toby. 
“ For as for geography, *tis of absolute use to him ; he must be ac- 
quainted intimately Avith cvciy country and its boundaries where his 
profession carries him ; he should know every town and city, and village 
and hamlet, with the canals, the roads, and hollow-ways which lead up 
to tliem. 'rhere is not a river or rivulet he parses, Trim, but he should 
be able, at first sight, to tell thee what is its name, in what mountains 
it takes its rise, what i.s its course, how far it is navigable, where ford- 
able, where not ; he should know the fertility of every valley, as 
well as the hind who ploughs it ; and be able to describe, or, if it is 
required, to give tlicc an exact map of all the plains and defiles, the 
forts, the acclivities, the woods and morasses, through and by wliidi 
bis army is to march ; he should know their produce, their plants, 
their minetals, their waters, their animals, their seasons, their climates, 
their heats and colds, their inhabitants, their customs, their language, 
their policy, and even their religion. 

“Is it else to be conceived, Corporal,’’ continued my Uncle Toby, 
rising up in bis sentry-box, as lie began to warm in this part of his dis- 
course, how Marlborough could have marched Ids army from the banks 
of the Maes to llelgiirg ; fiom Helburg to Kerpenord — (here the Cor- 
poral could sit no longer), from Kerpenord, Turn, lo Kalsakcn ; from 
Kalsakcn to Newdors; from Newdors to Landenbourg; from Lamlcn- 
bourg to Mildenheim ; from Miidenbeim to lilchingen ; from £lch ingen 
lo Gingeii ; from Gingcn to ilalmerclioft’en ; from Balmcrchoffcn lo 
Skellenbourg, wheie he broke in upon llie enemy’s works; forced his 
}>assage over the Danube ; crossed the Lech, pushed on his troops into 
the lieait of the eiiipiic, iiiaiddng at the head of them through Fribiiig, 
Hokenwert, and Schonevelt, lo the plains of Blenheim and Ilochstet ? 
Great as he was, Corporal, be could not have advanced a step, or made 
one single day’s march without the aids of Geography. As for Chrono- 
logy, 1 own, Trim,” continued my Uncle Toby, sitting down again 
coolly in his sentry-box, ** iliat, of all others, it seems a science wldch 
n soldier might l>est spare, was it not for the lights which that science 
must one day give him, in determining the invention of powder; the 
furious execution of which, reversing everything like thunder before it, 
has become a new era to us of military improvements, changing so 
totally the nature of attacks nnd defences both by sea and land, and 
awakening so much art and skill in doing it, that the world cannot be 
loo exact in ascertaining the precise time of its discovery, or too in- 
quisitive in knowing what great man was the discoverer, and whal 
occasions gave birth to it* ' 
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** I am far from controverting,** coi^unaed my Undo Toby, ** what 
historians agree in, that in the year df oar Lord 1380, the 

reign of Wencelaus, son of Charles the Fouvtli, a certain priest,' 
whose name was Schwartz, showed the use of powder to the Vene- 
tians in their wars against the Genoese ; but 'tis certain he was not 
the nrst ; because if we are to believe Don Pedro the Bishop of Leon, 
how came priests and bishops, an* please your honour, to trouble 
their heads so much about gunpowder? God knows,’* said my 
Uncle Toby, **his providence brings good out of everything, and he 
avers, in his chroncle of King Alphonsus, who reduced Toledo, that 
ill the 1343, which was full ihiity-seven years before that lime, the 
secret of powder was well known, and employed with success, both by 
Moors and Christians, not only in their sea-combats, at that period, but 
in many of then most memorable sieges in Spam and Baibary. And 
all the world knows that hiiar Bacon had wTute expressly about it, and 
had generously given the world a receipt to make it by, above a bun- 
dled and fifty years befoie even Schwaitz was born; and that the 
Chinese,” added my Uncle Toby, *' embarrass us, and all accounts of it 
still more, by boasting of the invention some hundreds of years even 
before him.” 

“ They are a pack of liars, I believe,** cried Trim. 

^‘They are somehow or other deceived,” said my Uncle Toby, “ in this 
matter, as is plain to me from the present miserable state of military 
architecture amongst them ; which consists of nothing more than a fosse 
with a brick wall without flanks, and for wliat they give us as a bastion 
at each angle of it, ’tis so baibarously constnicted, that it looks for all 

the world ’’—“Like one of. my seven castles, an’ please your 

honour,” quoth Trim. 

My Uncle Toby, though in the utmost distress for a comparison, 
most courteously refused Trim’s offer, till Trim telling him he hod a 
dozen more in llohemia, which he knew not how to get off his hands, 
my Uncle Toby was so louclied with the pleasantry of heart of the 
Corporal, that he discontinued his dissertation upon gunpowder, and 
begged the Corporal forthwith to go on with his story of the King of 
Bohemia and his seven castles. 


Till!. biORY 01 iiih Kinl, 01 Boulmia and his Slven 
C AST L \Ji,— continued. 

“This unfortunate King of Bohemia,” said Trim.— •“ Was he un- 
fortunate, then? ” cried ray Uncle Toby, for he had been so wrapt up 
in his disscitation upon gunpowder and other miLiiaty affairs, that 
though he had desired the Corporal to go on, yet the many intemm- 
tious he had given dwelt not so strong upon his fancy as to account lor 
the epithet. “Was he unfortunate then, Trim?” said my Uncle 
1 oby, pathetically. The Corporal, wishing first the word and all its 
synonyms at the devil, forthwith began to itm back in his mind the 
principal events in the King of Bohemia’s story ; from every one of 
which it appearing that he was the most fortunate man that ever existed 
in the world, it put the Corporal to a stand. For not caring to re(raC|t 
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his epitliet/and less to explain it, and least of all to twist his tale (like 
men of lore) to serve a system, he loolced up in my Uncle Toby’s face 
for assistance, but seeing it was the very thing my Uncle Toby sat in 
expectation of himself, after a '* hum ” and a “ haw,” he went on — 

**The King of Bohemia, an* please your honour,” replied the Cor- 
poral, **was unfortunate, as thus^that taking great pleasure and de- 
light in navigation and all sort of sea al&irs, and there happening 
throughout the whole kingdom of Bohemia to be no seaport town what- 
ever ** 

“ How the deuce should there, Trim? ’* ciied my Uncle Toby ; “ for 
Bohemia being totally inland, it could have happened no otherwise.” — 
“ It might,” said Trim, “ if it had pleased God.” 

My Uncle Toby never spoke of the being and natural attributes of 
Cod but with diffidence and hesitation. 

“I believe not,” replied my Uncle Toby, after some pause; “for 
being inland, as I said, and having Siiesia and Moravia to the east, 
Lusatia and Upper Saxony to the iioith, Franconia to the west, and 
Bavaria to the south, Bohemia could not have been propelled to the sea 
without ceasing to be Bohemia ; nor could the sea, on the other hand, 
have come up to Bohemia without overflowing a great part of Germany 
and destroying millions of unfortunate inhabitants who could make no 

defence against it *’ — “ Scandalous ! ” cried Trim. — “Which would 

bespeak,’* added my Uncle Toby, mildly, “such a want of compassion 
in Him who is the father of it, tliat 1 think, Trim, the thing could have 
hapixined no way.” 

The Corporal made the bow of unfeigned conMCtion, and went on : 

“ Now the King of Bohemia, with his queen and courtiers, hap- 
pening one tine summer’s evening to walkout ” — “Ay, there t(ic 

word happening is r’^ht. Trim,” cried my Uncle Toby, “ for the King 
of Bohemia and his Queen might have walked out or let it alone ; ’twas 
a matter of contingency, which might hap[ien or not, just as chance 
ordeied it.” 

“ King William u'as of on opinion, an* please your honour,” quoth 
Trim, “ that everything was piedestined for us in this world ; inso- 
much that he would often say to his soldiers that * every ball had its 
billet.”* — “He was a great man,” said my Uncle Toby, — “ And I 
believe,” continued Trim, ‘‘to this day that the shot which disabled 
me at the battle of Landen Was pointed at my knee for no other 
purpose but to take me out of his service and place me in your 
iionour’s, where 1 should be taken so much better care of in my 
old age.” — “It shall never. Trim, be construed otherwise,” said my 
Uncle Toby. 

The hearts of both the master and the man were alike subject to 
sudden overflowings. A short silence ensued. 

“Besides,” said the Corporal, resuming the discourse, but in a gayer 
accent, “If it had not been for that single shot, 1 had never, an* please 
your honour, been in love ’’ 

“ So, thou wast once in love, Trim ! ” said Uncle Toby, smiling. 

“Souse r* replied the corporal, ‘’over head and earsl an* please 
your honour.”— “.Priythee when ? where ? and how came it to pass ? X 
never heaid one word of it before,” quoth my Unde Toby. — “I dare 
say,” answered Trim, “ that every diummer and serjeant’s son in the 
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rtgiment fcneir of it"— “It's high time I shodd*" seid my Umdd 
Tbl^. 

“ Yoar honour remembers wiih ooncenk,*’ sakl the Cort)omi; ** 
total rout and concision of our camp and army at the affiiir of L^eni 
every one was left to shift for hioudf* and if it had not been for the 
regiments of Wyndham, Lumley, and Galway, which covered tlie 
retreat over the bridge of Neerspeeken, the king himself Could scarce 
have gained it: he was pressed hard, Is your honour knows, on every 
side of him.’* 

Q^dlout mortal ! ’’cried my Unde Toby, caught up with enthusiasm, 
** this moment, now that all is lost, 1 see him galloping across me, 
Corporal, to the left, to bring up the itmams of the iSiglish horse 
along with him, to support the right, and tear the laurel from Luxem- 
bourg’s blows, if yet ’tis possible. I see him with the knot of his 
scarf just shot off, infusing fresh spirits into poor Galway’s Foment, 
riding along the line, then wheeling about, and charging Cond at the 
head of it.* — “ Brave I brave by Heaven?” ciied my Uncle **hc 
deserves a crown .” — ** As richly as a thief a halter,’’ shouted Trim. 

My Unde Toby knew the Corporal’s loyalty; otherwise the com- 
parison was not at all to his mind, it did not altogether strike the 
Corporal’s fancy when he had made it, but it could not be recalled, so 
he had nothing to do but proceed. 

As the number of wounded was prodigious, and no one had time to 
think of anything but his own safety.” — ” Though Talmash,” said my 
Unde Toby, brought off the foot with great prudence.”— “But 1 ww 
left upon tnc field,” said the Corporal. — ^“Thou wast so; poor fellow ! ’ 
replied my Uncle Toby. — “So that it was noon the next day,” con- 
tinued the Corporal, ” before I was exchanged, and put into a cart with 
thirteen or fourteen more, in order to be conveyed to our hospital” 

“ There is no part of the body, an’ please your honour, where a wound 
occasions more intolerable anguish than upon the knee.” 

“Except the groin,” said my Unde Toby. — “An' please youi 
honour,” replied the Corporal, “the knee, in my opmion, must cer- 
tainly be most acute, there being so many tendons and what-d’ye^caU- 
’ems all about it.” 

“ It is for that reason,” quoth my Uncle Toby, ** that the groin is in 
finitely more sensible.” 

Mrs. Wodman, who had been all the time in her arbour, instantt] 
stopped her breath, unpinned her mob at the chin, and stood up Upon om 

^he disrate was maintained with amicable and equal force, beCwial 
my Unde Toby and Trim, for some time ; till Trim at Ipngth recollect 
ing that he hod often cried at hts master’s sufferings, but never shed i 
tear at his own, was for giving up the point, wmeh my Unde T^obj 
would not allow. “ *Tis a proof eSf nothing, Trim,” said be, ** but Ihi 
generosity of thy temper.” 

So that whether the pain of a wound in the grolu (toMs pttriht) i 
greater than the pain oi a wound in the knee— or ^ 4 

Whether the pain of a wound in the knee is not jneater than the rah 
of a wound in the groin, are points wbadi to this ray remain uaietUfd 
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CHAPTER XX. 

(4 Th £ oafish of my knee/* continued the Corporal, ** was excessive in 
itaelf I and the unea^ess of the c^ with the roughness of the rOads, 
Whldi were terriblv cut up, making bad still worse, every step was 
d^th to me ; so that, with the loss of blood, and the want of oore- 
taxiqg of m<L and a fever 1 felt coming on besides Poor fool I *' 
said my Uncle Toby all together, an* please your hononr, was 
more than 1 conld sustain. 

** t uras telling my sufferings to a young woman at a peasant’s house, 
when our cart, which was the last of the Ime^ had halted ; they 
had helped me in, and the young woman had taken a cordial out of her 
pocket and dropped it upon some sr^r, and seeinfi: it had cheered me, 
she had given it me a second and a third time. So f was telling her, an* 
please your honour, the angubh I was in, and was saying it was so intolera- 
ble to me, that I had much rather Ue down upon the bed, taming my face 
towards one which was in the corner of the room, and die, than go on ; 
when, upon her attempting to lead me to it, I fainted away in her arms. 
She was a good soul i as your honour,” said the Corporal, wiping his 
cyes,«wiuW.” 

^ I thought love had been a joyous thing,” quoth my Uncle Toby. 

*Tii the most serious thing, *an please your honour (sometimes) that, 
is in the world-*' 

** the pemmsion of the young woman,” continued the Coirporal, 

the cart with the wounded men set off without me ; she had assured 
them 1 should expire immediately if I was put into the cart So when 1 
came to myself, I found myself m a stiil quiet cottage, u ith no one but 
the young woman, and the peasant and his wife. I was laid across the 
bed in the comer of the room, with my wounded leg upon a chair, and 
the young woman beside me, holding the comer of her handkerchief 
dipped in vinegar to my nose in one hand, and mbbingmy temples with 
the other. 

** 1 took her at first for the daughter of the peasant (for it was no inn) 
so had offered her a little purse with eighteen florins, which my poor 
brother Tom (here Trim wiped hh eyes) had sent me as a token, by a 
recruit just before he set out for Lisbon. 

1 never told your honour that piteous story yet,” here Trim wiped 
his evtt a third time. 

llie youAg woman called the old man and his wife into the room to 
show them the money, in order to gain me credit for a bed and what 
little necessaries I should wont, till I should be in a condition to be got 
to the hospital.”—-** Come then ! ” said she, tyingf up the little purse, 
”1*11 be your banker; but as that office alone will not keep me 
employed, be your nurse too.” 

X the^ht by her manned of speaking this, as well as by kev dieas, 
whicih X be^ to consider more attenthrely, that the young woman 
could not be the daughter of the peasant. 

“ She wui In bladt down to hm^ toes, with her hair concealed under'a 
cambric border, laid close to her forehead ; she was one of those Und of 
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AQQs, ’AH please your l^nout, of which your honour knows tb^ am a 
epod many in Fishers which they let go $|y thy demrlpm^ 

Triin»" said my Uncle Toby, 1 dam say she was a }^ng BcglUil^ ta 
which there are none to be found anyuhece but in the Spanish lYcihm^ 
lands, except at Amsterdam ; they differ from nuns in thkthat tfrey^ 

S lit their cloister if they choose to marry ) they vlClt atua take cate of 
e sick by profession. 1 had rather, for my own parti they did it oid of 
good nature.*' 

" She often told me,” quoth Trim, '*she did it for the love of Christ* 
1 did not like it ” — *' I believe, Trim, we ore both wrong,” said 
my Uncle Toby ; “ we'll ask Mr. Youck about it to>night at roy brother 
Shandy's, so pul me m mind,” added my Uncle Tbby. 

Ihe young Beguine,” continued the Corporal, “had scarce given 
herself time to tell me *she would be my iwrse,' when she h^ily 
turned about to begin the office of one and prepare something fur me ; 
and in a short time, though I thought it a long one, she came back with 
flanneK &c. Ac., and having fomented my knee soundly for a couj^le of 
hours, &c*, and made me a thin basin Of gruel for my supper, she wished 
me rest, and promised to be with me early in the morning. She wished 
me, an* please your honour, what was not to be hod. My fever ran 
very high that night ; her figure made sad disturbance within me. 1 
was every moment cuttmg the world in two to give her half of it, and 
every moment was 1 crying *that I had nothing but a knaipsack and 
eighteen ftonns to share with her.’ The whole night long wot the fair 
B^uine, like an angel, close by my bedside, holcHw bade my curtain 
and offenng me cordials ; and I was only awakened from my dream by 
her coming there at the hour promised and giving them in reality. In 
truth, she was scarce ever from me ; and so accustomed was I to receive 
life from her hands that my heart sickened, and I lost colour When she 
left the room.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

As soon as the Corporal had finished the story of his amour-— or nther 
my Uncle Toby for him — Mrs. \Vadinan silently sallied forth from her 
arbour, replaced the pm in her mob, passed the wicker-gate, and 
advanced slowly towards my Uncle Toby's sentry-box. The disposition 
which Trim made in my Uncle Toby's mind was too favourable a crisis 
to be let slip. 

The attack was determined upon ; it was facilitated still more by my 
Uncle Toby's having ordered the Corporal to wheel off the pioneer^l 
shovel, the spade, the pick axe, the piquets, and other militM stores 
which lay scattered upon the ground where Dunkirk stood. The Cor- 
poral had marched, the held was clear. 

Now consider, sir, what nonsense it is, either in fighting or writing or 
anything else (whether in rhyme to it or not) whtdi a man has ooossfon 
to do, to act by plan ; for if ever plan, independent of all circu^taoces, 
deserved registenog m leiters of gold (I mean in the archives oiGOtfrain), 
it was certainly the plan of Mrs. Wadman’s attack of my Unde Toby 
in his sentry-box by plan. Now, tbe plan hanging up in it nt Ibis 
juncture being the plan of Dunkirk, and the tale of Dankirk a tnle of 
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Mliliattion. it opptwcd tmf impression she could uSkc ; nad bes}dK 
could 9he huve gone u^n the manoeuvre of hngers and han^ In 
the attack of tho sentiy-box wad ^ outdone by that of the fair Begoine’s 
in Trim » stoiy, that ju$t then thatf particular attack, however successful 
befortf became the most heartless attack that could be made. 

Oh t let woman atone for this. Mrs. Wadman had scarce opened the 
wickeC-Mte when her genius sported with the change of circumstances. 
She mrmed a new attack in a moment. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

** I Am half-distracted, Captain Shandy,*’ said Mrs. Wadman, holding 
up ha umbnc handkerchief to her left eye as she approached the door 
of my uncle Tol^s sentry-box. A mote, or sand, or something— I 
know not what— -nas got into this eye of mine ; do look into it-*it u 
not in the white.” * 

In ^ing whichf Mrs. Wadman edged herself close in beside my 
llndeToby, and sqtteeiinjg heKelf down upon the comer of his bench, 
she gave him m oppbiiunity of doing it without rising up. ” Do look 
into It/’ said she. 

Honest sonll thou didst look into it with as much innocence of heart 
as ever child looked into a raree-show box ; and ’twere as much a sin 
to have hurt thee. 

If a man will be peeping of his own accord into things of that nature, 
I’ve nothing to say to it. 

My Uncle Toby never did, and I will answer for him that he would 
have sat quietly upon a sofa (Vom June to January (which, you know, 
takes in both the hot and cold months) viih an eye as fine as the 
Thracian Rhodope’s* beside him, wrhout being able to tell whether it 
was a black or a blue one. 

The difficulty was to get my Uncle Toby to look at one at all. 

’Tis surmounted. And— 

I see him yonder, with his pipe pendulous in his hand, and the ashes 
falling out of it, looking and looking, then rubbing his eyes and looking 
again, with twice the good nature that ever Galileo looked for a spot 
in the sun. 

In vain, for, by all the powers svhich animate the o^an, Widow 
Wadman’s left eye shines this moment as lucid as her right ; there is 
neither mote, nor sand, nor dust, nor chaff, nor speck, nor particle of 
opaque matter floating in it ; there is nothing, my dear paternal uncle, 
but one lambent delicious fire, furtively shooting out from evCry part of 
it, in all directions, into thine. 

If thou lookest, Uncle Toby, In search of this mote one moment 
longer,, thou ait ui^one, 

• Rhodope Thnicta tarn inevUahiU fascino mslmcta, lam exacte ocutis tnUtens 
attiaxit, at li in illaqi quu locidia^, fieri non posset, quin caporetur. 1 know not 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Ak eye b for $\\ the world exactly like a cannon in thb reii>eGt» that it 
is not so mudb the eye or the cannon $n themaelvesi aa itb the carriage 
of the eye, and the carriage of the cannon, by whidi both the one Wm 
the other are enabled to do so much executipn. I don’t think the 
comparison a bad one. However, as *tis made and placed at the head 
of the chapter as much for use as ornament, all 1 desire in retuin b 
that whenever I speak of Mrs. Wadman's eye (except once in the next 
period) that you keep it in your fan<^. 

“ I protest, madam,*’ said my Uncle Toby, *' I can see nothing 
whatever in your eye.” 

** It is not in the white,”, said Mrs. Wadman. My Unde Toby 
looked with might and main into the pupil. 

Now of all the eyes which ever were created, from your own madam,, 
up to those of Venus herself, which certainly were as venereal a pair of 
eyes as ever stood in a head, there never was an eye of them alt so fitted 
to rob my Unde Toby of his repo^ as the very ^ at which he was 
looking. It was not, madam, a rolling eye, a romping or a wanton Ohe ; 
nor was it an eye s^rkling, petulant, or imperious, of high claims and 
terrifying exactions, which would have curaled at once that niUt of 
human nature of which my Uncle Toby was made np ; but ’twas an 
eye full of gentle salutations and soft responses, speaking, not like the 
trumpet-stop of some ill- made organ, in which many an eye I talk to 
holds coarse converse, but whbpering soft, like the last low accents of 
an expiring saint — ** How can you live comfortless Captain Shandy, 
and alone, without a bosom to lean your bead on or trust your cares 
to?” 

It was an eye — 

But I shall he in love with it myself if I say another word about it. 

It did my Uncle Tohy’s business. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

There b nothing shows the characters of my father and my Vnde 
Toby in a more entertain^ light than their different manner of de|>mi- 
ment under the same accident —for I call not love a misfortune, fimoti a 
persuasion that a man's heart is ever the better for it. Great God I 
what must my Uncle Toby's have been when *twai all benignity Irilk* 
out it. 

My father, as appears from many of jiis papers, was very Object to 
this passion before he maiTied ; but from a little subacid kjin<i of cbolUrii 
impatience in bis nature, whenever it befell him, be would never Euibmit 
to It like a Christian, but would pish, and huff, and bonnee^ and Mek, 
and play the devil, and write the bitterest philippics sMinit the eye that, 
ever man wrote, lliere's one in verse upon somebody’s eye or other, 
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thtt for two or tbreo nights together hed put him by his rest» which, in 
his first transport of resentment against it, he begins thus : 

A devil Wiscluef such doth work , 

As never yet did rngaa, Jew, or Turk * 

In short, during the whole woxysm my father was all abuse and 
fbnl lin^r^e, approaching rather towards malednnion; only he did not 
do it wim as tottoh metiied as Emulphus— he was too impetaons ; nor 
with i^^mulphiis’s policy, for though tny father, with the most intolerant 
Spirit,* would nurse both this tuA that, and everything under heaven 
Which was either aiding or abetting to his love, yet never concluded bis 
ehapter of curses upon it without cursing himsdf in at the baigain as 
cme of the most egregious fools and coxcooit^ he would say, that ever 
was let loose in the world. 

hCy IJncle Toby, on the contrary, took it like a lamb ; sat still, and 
let the poison woik m his veins uiUiout resistance, in iUe sh^peat 
exacerbations of his wound — like that on his groin — he never dropped 
one fretful or discon ented w »rd ; he blamed neither heaven nor earth, 
nor thought nor ^poke an injurious thing of anybody or nny pare of it ; 
he sat BoUtary and pensive with his pipe, looking at his lame leg, then 
whiffingoutasendittental ** Heigh-ho 1” which, mixing with the smoke, 
incommoded no one mortal. 

He took it like a lamb, I say. 

In truth, he had mistook it at hrst ; for having taken a nde with my 
father that very morning to save, if possible, a beautiful wood which 
the dean and chapter were hewing down to give to the pooi%* which 
said wood, being in full view of my Uncle Tol^j^ house, and of singular 
service to him in his description of the battle of Wynnendale, by 
trotting on too hastily to save it upon an uneasy saddle, worse horse, 
it had so hanpened that the serous part of the blood had cot 
betwixt the two skins in the ncihermosi part of my Uncle Toby— flie 
first shootings of which, as my Uncle Toby had no experience of love, 
he had taken for a part of the passion, till the blister breaking in the 
one case and the other remaining, my Uncle Toby was presently con- 
vinced that his wound wm not a skm-deep wound, but that it had gone 
to his heart. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Thb world is ashamed of being virtuous. My Uncle Toby knew little 
of the world ; and therefore when he felt he was In love with Wi<W 
Wadmah he had ko conception that the thing was any more to be 
a mystery of than if Mrs. Wadroan had given him a cot with a 
gapped knUe across his finger. Had it been othetwise, yet, as he ever 
looked Upon Trim as an humble fnend, and saw fresh reasons every 
of bin life to treat him as such, it would have made no vanauon 
in the manner in which he informed him of the affiUr. 

I am. id love, Corporal 1 ” qupth my Uncle Toby. 

* This Witt be printed with siy toOiwfs “ Life of Sorntts/’ ftc. ^ 
t Mr^ Siaady must mean th« poor m spmi, waimuch as th^ dlvWad the monay 
nmoegstlliMmelves» 

X z 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

*• In love,** said the Corpora!. ** Your honour vrat very well the day 
befdre yesterdajf, when 1 was telling your honour. the stoi^ of the 
King of Bohemia.” — Bohemia,** said my Uncle Toby, musing a long 
time. ** What became of that story, Trim ? ” 

** We lost it, an’ please' your honour^ somehow betwixt us ; but your 
honour was as free fiom love then as I am.^* — 'Twas just whilst thou 
went’st off with the wheel-barrow, with Mrs. Wadman,*’ quoth my 
Uncle Toby. ** She haf left a ball here,” added my Uncle Toby, 
pointing to his breast. 

” She can no more, an’ please your honour, stand a siege than she 
can fly,” cried the Corporal. 

” But as we are neighbours. Trim, the best way I think is to let her 
know it civilly first,” quoth my Uncle Toby. 

Mow, ifl might presume,” said the Corporal, '* to differ from ypur 
honour ” 

•* Why else do I talk to thee, Trim ?” said my Uncle Toby, mildly. 

**Then I would begin, an’ please your honour, with making a 
good thundering attack upon her in return, and telling her civilly after- 
wards. For if she knows anything of your honqur’s being m love 
lieforehand, I.ord help her 1” — **She knows no more at present of it, 
Trim,” said my Uncle Toby, “than the child unborn.” 

Precious soul 1 I 

Mrs. Wadman had told it, with all its circumstances, to Mrs. Bridget 
twenty-four hours before ; and was at that very moment sitting in 
council with lier touching some slight misgivings with regard to the 
issue of the affair, which the devil, who never lies dead in a ditch, had 
put into her head before he would allow half time to get quietly throtigh 
her UDtum. 

” 1 am terribly afraid,” «atd Widow Wadman, " in case I should 
marry him, Bridget, that the poor captain will not enjoy his health 
with the monstrous wound upon his groin.” 

'*lt may not, madam, Ije so very large,” replied Bridget, **asyoa 
think ; and I believe besides,” added she, ” that *tis dried up.” 

** I could like to know, merely for his Sake,” said Mrs. Wadman. 

'*We’il know the long and the bro.id of it in ten da^” answered 
Mrs. Bridget; ”for whilst the Captain is paying his addresses to you, 
I’m confident Mr. Trim will be for igaking love to me. And I’A let 
him as much as he will,” added Bridget, ** to get it all out of him.'* 

The measures were taken at once, and my Uncle Toby and the 
Corporal went on with theirs. 

*^Mow,” quoth the Corporal, setting his left hand akimbo, kndgiring 
such a flourish with his right as just promised Success, sad no more, 
” if your honour will give me leave to lay down the^Ian of this attack.” 

“ Thou wilt please roe by it, Trim,” said my Uncle Toby, /f eacet^- 
ingly. And as I foresee thou must act in it as my aideide^camp, here’s 
a crpwn, Corporal, to begin with, to ^teep thy commission.^ 

"Then, aw please your lionottr,” saU the CotiMMul (makinj^d bow 
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first for hU commission), “ we will b^n with getting your honoui^a 
laced clothes out of the great campaign*trank, to be well aired, and 
have the blue and gold taken up at the sleeve ; and l*il put your white 
ramallie-wig fresh into pipes, and send^or a tailor to have your honour’s 
thin scarlet breeches turned ” 

“ I had better take the red plush ones,” quoth my Uncle Toby. — 
** They will be too clumsy,” said the Corporal. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Tmou wilt get a brush aW a little chalk to iny sword.” — " ’Twill be 
only in your honour’s way,” replied Trim. 


CHAPTER XXX 

‘’But your honour’s two rasors shall be new set, and 1 will get my 
Montero cap furbished up, and put on poor Lieutenant l.e Fevre’s 
regimental coat, which your honour gave me to wear for his sake, and 
as soon as your honour b.clean-shaveJ, and has got your clean shirt 
on, with your blue and gold or your fine scarlet--sometimes one and 
sometimes t’other — and everything is ready for the attack, we’ll march 
up boldly as if ’twas to the face of a bastion ; and whiNt your honour 
engages Mrs. Wadinan m the parlour, to the right. I’ll attack Mrs. 
Bndget in the Idtchen, to the left ; and having seized that pass, I’ll 
answer for it,” said the Corporal, snapping hU fmgeis over his head, 
that the day is your own.’^ 

” I wish I may but manage it right,” said my Uncle Toby, ** but I 
declare, Corporal, I had rather march up to the very edge of a 

trench ” • 

A woman is quite a different thing,” said the Corporal. 

I suppose so/ quoth my Uncle Toby. 


CHAPTER XXXI. ’ 

If anything' in this world which my father said could have provoked 
my Uncle Toby during the time he was in Iqve, it wai the perverse 
u^e my father was always making of an expression of Hikuion the 
hermit, who, in speaking of his abstinence, his watchings, flagellations, 
and other instrumental paits of his religion, would say, though with 
more facetiousuess than became a hermit, ** that they were the means 
he used to make his ass (meaning his body) leave Off kicking.” 

It pleased my father well ; it was not only a laeonk; way of express- 
ing but of Ut^uing at the same time the desires and appetites of the 
lower part of n»i so that for many years of my father’s life ’twM his 
constant mode of expression— he never used the word passidns once— 
but ass always instead of them. So that ho might lie said) truly to 
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Im bom upon th« or tbo hutk of h)9 0wu»%'orbMt»ol inBUtm 
ofhfer tttiak*% duriog m HHmt time. 

liptttf here observe to you the dUieieoee betwixt 
my tioliby>ho«$e^ iu order to beep cheMtem e$ oepmideiii unqr bo U 
our foucies as we go along, « 

For my hobby-borse^ if ycm recollect 'a little, b m wayUVioiMui 
, beeft Hebas scarce one hair orfineaiuent of the asi about hibk ; *tb 
the spotting little filly folly which carries you out for the present honiv- 
a maggot, a butterfiy, a picture, a fiddlfsUdc, an Uncle Toby’s siege, or 
an anything which a man makes a shift to get astride on, to canter it 
away firom the cares and solicitudes of lUh* ’Tis as uaefiil a beast as is 
in the whole creation ; nor do I really see how the world could do 
without it. 

But for my fathei’s ass — oh 1 mount him, mount him, mount him 
(that’s three times, it not ?) — mount him not. 'Tis a l^ast^ concupi- 
scent, and foul befall the man who does not hinder him from kicking. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

As the ancients a«»iee, bi other Toby,” said my father, “ that there are 
two dUTerent and distinct kinds of love, according to the difierent parte 
which are affected by it-— the brain or liver— 1 think, when a maa is^tn 
love, it behoves him a little to consider which of the two he has faibn 
into.” 

”What signifies it, brother Shandy,” replied my Uncle Toby, 
** which of the two it is, provided it will but make a man many, and 
love his wife, and get a few children ? ” 

** A few children !” cried my father, risinj; out 6f his chair and look- 
ing full in my mother’s face, as he forcrd his way betwixt hers and Dr. 
Slop's. • ” A few children I ” cried my father, repeating my Uncle Toby's 
woras as he walked'to and fio. 

** Not, my dear brother Toby,” cried my father, recovering himself 
all at once, and coming close up to the back of my Uncle Toly's efaair^ 
not that I should be sorry nadst thou a score ; on the contrary, I 
should rejoice, and be as kind, Toby, to every one of them aS a father.” 

My Unde Toby stole his hand unperceived behind his chair to give 
my father a squeeze. 

Nay, moreover,” continued he, keeping hold of my Unde Toby’s 
hand, ’* so much dost thou poss^, my oear Toby, of the milk of human 
nature, and so little bf its asperities, 'tis piteous the world is not peopled 
by creatures which resemble thee ; but it is the system of kite akid 
man^e thou goea upon which I would set thee right in.” 

“iSere is, Ut least,” said Yorick, ”a great deal of reason imd 
plain sense in Captain Shandy’s opinion of love ; apd *tis amOMgtt 
the ill^spent hours of my life, which I have to answer fi»r, that 1 
have remi so many flourishing poets and rhetoric&ns in iny tigte 
from whom I never could extract so much.” 

I wiatu Yoridt,” said my father, **you had read FUto, Ib^ tbtee 
you would havekamt that thm ale twb bves.* 1 know there Itete 
two feligions,” tephed Yoriek, ^amongst the nndentiH*^ ^ til 
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**U mM 1^'* r<^kUed my iather. ‘*and for*^ tha same lelisons^'for 
of lilie «9 lov««» acoordinf to Ficinia's eomment upon Velasius^ tke one 
is ntionali the other is natural ; the first ai^ient— without mother--- 
where Veftns had nothing to do ; the second, bq^otten of Jupiter and 
Bihne/* 


*' Pnfjr* iMppther,” c^uoth my Unde Tehy» ** what has a man who 
belietes in Gw to do with this ? ** My father could not stop to answer, 
for kar of makino the thread of his discourse. 

** The first, whiu is the golden chain let down from heaven,, exdtes 
to love heroic, which comprehends in it and excites to the desire of 
philosophy and truth.” 

** To be sure,’* said my mother, “love keeps peace in the world.” 

** In the house, my dear, 1 own,**—” It replenishes the earth,” said 
my mother. 

** But it keeps heaven empty, my dear,*' replied my father. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. J 

My lather had such a skirmishing, cutting kind of a slashing way with 
him in his disputations, thrusting and ripping, and giving every one a 
stroke to remember him by in his turn, that if there were twenty people 
in company, in less than half an hour he was suie to have every one of 
them against him. 

What did not a little contribute to leave him thus without an ally, 
was, that if there was any one post more untenable than the rest, he 
would be sure to throw himself into it ; and, to do him justice, when he 
was once there, he woul<l defeud it so gallanily, that 'twould have 
been a concern, either to a brave man or a good-natured one, to have 
seen him driven out. 

Yorick for this reason, though he would often attack him, yet could 
never bear to do it with all his force. 

He was beginning to blow up all the convents in Christendom about 
Slop's cars, when Coqioral Trim came into tlie parlour to inform my 
Unde Toby that his thin scarlet breeches, m which the attack was to be 
made upon Mrs. Wadman, would not do ; for that the tailor, in ripjping 
them up in order to turn them, had found they had been turned bdore. 
—“Then turn them again, brother,” said my lather rapidly, “for tl^ 
will be many a turning of 'em yet before all’s done in the affair, 

“ They arc ns rotten as dirt,” said the Corporal.— “ Then, by all means,” 
said my father, ** bespeak a new pair, brother ; for though I know,” 
continued my father turning himself to the company, “ that Widow 
Wadhu^i has been deeply in love with my brother Toby for ywrs, 
imd has used every ait and circumvention of woman to outwit hitu into 
toe same passion, Vet now that she has caught him, her fever will be 
past its height. Sw has gamed her point” 

** In iis case," continued my father, which Plato, I am persuaded, 
never thought of, love, you see, is not sojnucli a sentiment as a situation 
into lyhich a man enters, as my brother Toby would do into a corps t no 
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iBttttier whether he loves the 8ervlce*or no, bsini;; once In it, he sets ns If 
he did, nnd tnhes tveiy step to diow hhnielf js man of prowess,*' 

The hvpolhesis, hke the rest of my liither'% wu plfiiislhle enonehi nntf 
my Uncle T(^y had but a single word to object to in whhh Trim 
stm ready to second him, but my father had not drawn his coi^Usioni 

‘*For this reason," continued my father (stating the ease dver again), 
^'notwithstanding all the world knows tha^ Mrs. Wadinan afTecuniy 
brother Toby, and my brother Tobv cantnuriwise adects Mrs. Wadmaii, 
and no obstacle in nature, yet will 1 answer for it that this self-same 
tune will not be played this twelvemonth.” 

•* We have taken our measures badly," quoth my Uncle Toby, looking 
np interro^ively in Trim's face. 

“I would lay my Montero cap,” said Trim. Now Trim’s Montero’ 
cap, as I once told you, was his constant uager, and having furbished it 
up that very night in order to go upon the attack, it made Uie odds look 
more considerable. *' 1 would lay, an* please your honour, my Montero 
to a shilling, was it proper,** continued Trim (making a bow), ** to 
offer a wager b^ore your honours.” 

** There is nothing improper in it,** said my father, ** ’tis a mode of 
expression; for in saying thou wouldst lay thy Montero cap to a 
shilling, all thou meanest is this, that thou believest— 

“Now, what do4t thou believe?” 

“That Widow Wadman, an’ please your worship, cannot hold it out 
ten days.” 

“ And whence,** cried Slop, jeeringly, “ hast thou all this knowledge 
of woman, friend?” 

“By fallu^ in love with a popish clergy woman,” said Trim. 

'“Twas a Beguine," said my Uncle Toby. 

Pr. Slop was too much in wrath to listen to the distinction, and my 
father, taking that very crisis to fall in helter-bkeltcr upon the whole order 
of nuns and Beguines— a set of silly, fusty baggages — Slop could not stand 
it, and my Uncle Toby having some mea.siires lo take about his breeches, 
and Yorick about his fourth general division, in order for their several 
attacks next day, the company broke up ; and my father being left atone, 
and having half an hour upon bis hands betwixt that and &dtime, he 
called for pen, ink, and paper, and wrote my Uncle Toby the following 
letter of instruciions — 

“ My dear Brother Toby,— 

** What I am going to say to thee is upon the nature of women, 
and of love-making to them, and perhaps it is as well for thee, though 
not so well for me, that thou hast occasion for a letter of instructioiis 
upon that head, and that I am able to write it to thee. 

" Had it been the good pleasure of Him who disposes of our lots, and 
thou no sufferer by the knowledge, 1 had been wcli content that thon 
shouldst have dipped the pen this moment into the ink instead of my^ 
self ; but that not being the case — Mrs. Sliaikly being«now dose beskie 
me, preparing for bed— I have thrown together, without order, aud jost 
as they have come into my mind, such hints and documents as I deem 
may be of use to thee, intending in this to give thee a token of my 
love, not doubting; my dear Toby, of the manner in which it will pe 
accepted. 
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** In the first placet with r^;ard to all which concerns rdiffim in 
the affiUr (tbongh I perceive, from a glow in my cheek, that I bitish 
as I begin to speak to thee upon the subject, as well knowing, notwith- 
standing thy nnaffeeted secrecy, how few of its offices thou neglectest)^ 
yet I would remind thee of one. daring the continuance of thy court- 
ships in a paiticular manner which 1 woud not have omitted, and that 
is-*-mever to go forth upon the enterprise, whether it be in the morning 
or the afternoon, without first recommending thyself to the protection cf 
Almighty Ood, that He may defend thee from the evil one. 

**Shave the whole top of Uiy crown clean, once at least, eveiy four 
or five days, but oftener if convenient, lest in taking off thy wig before 
her, through absence of mind, she should be able to discover how much 
has been cut away by Time, how much by Trim. 

** Twere better to keep ideas of baldness out of her fancy. 

* * Always carry it in thy mind, and act upon it, as a sure maxim, Toby<-« 

•* < That women are timid.* And *tis well they are, else them would 
be no dealing with them. 

** Whatever thon hast to sav, be it more or less, forget not to utter it 
in a low, soft tone of voice. Silence, and whatever approaches it, weaves 
dreams of midn^ht secrecy into the brain. For this cause, if thou const 
help it, never throw down the tongs and poker. 

Avoid all kinds of pleasantry and tacetionmcss in thy discourse 
with her, and do whatever lies in thy power, at the same time, to keep 
from her all books and writing which tend thereto. There are some 
devotional tracts which, if thou const entice her to read over, it will be well. 
But suffer her not to look into Rabelais, or Scarron, or Don Quixote. 

** Stick ,a pin in the bosom of thy shirt before thou eaterest her 
parlour. , . . . 

And if thou art permitted to sit upon the same Sofa with her, 
and she gives thee occasion to lay thy hand upon hers — ^beware of 
taking iU Thou const not lay thy hand on hers but she will fed the 
temper of thine. Leave that, and as many other thing> as thou const, 
quite undetermined, and by so doing thou wilt have her curiosity on 
thy side. And if she is not conquered by that, and thy ass continues ^ill 
continues kicking (which there is great reason to suppose), thou 
must begin with first lo^iing a few ounces of blood below the cars, 
according to the practice of the ancient Scythians. 

“ Avicenna, after tins, is for having the part anointed with the syrup 
of hellebore, using proper evacuations and purges, and I believe rightly. 
But thou must eat little or no goat's flesh, nor red deer, nor even 
foal's flesh, by any means ; and carefully abstain (that is, as much as 
thou canst) from peacocks, cranes, coots, didappers, and water- h^. 

••As for thy drink, I need not tell thee it must he the infusion of 
vervain and the herb hanea, of which ^Elian relates such effwts ; but iu 
thy stomach palls with It, discontinue it frtra time to time, 
cucumbers, melons^ punlane, water-lilies, woodbine and lettuce, m the 
stead thenu 

•* Them k nothing further for thee which occurs to me at present* 

•• Unless the biding out of a fresh war. So wishing everything^ 
dear Toby, for the best, _ . , ,, 

•‘ I rest thy affectionate brother, 

^ «WaLTWI SHANDY*’' 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Whilst ihy ft^er was wriCtng his letter of instructioos, s^y Unde 
'itohy and the Cori^ral were busy hi preparing everything for the 
attack. As the taming of the thin scarlet breeches was laid aside, at 
least for the present, there was nothing which should pnt it off b^ond 
the nest morning. So accordingly It was resolved upon for eleven 
o'clock. 

“Come, my dear,” said my father to my mother, *tMill be but like 
a brother and sister if ^ou and I take a walk down to my brother 
ToWsy to countenance him in this attack of his.*' 

My Uncle Toby and the Corporal had been accoutred both some 
time, when my fatW and mother entered, and thexlock striking elevei^ 
were that moment in motion to ^y forth. But the account of this is 
worth more than to be wove into the fa(|^end of the eighth volume of 
such a work as this. My fether had no time but to pnt the letter of 
instructions into my Uncle Toby’s coat-pocket, ana join with m'Jr 
mother in wishing his attack prosperous. * 

** I could like,” said my mother, “ to look through the keyhole oat 
of curiosity.” 

“Call it by its right name, my dear,” quoth my father— 

** And look through the keyhole as long os you will.’* ^ 1 



VOLUME IX. 


chapter I, 


I CALL all the powers of time and chance, which severally check us 
in otti* careers in this world, to bear me witness that I could never yet 
get fairly to Uncle Toby's amours till this very moment ; that my 
mother’s curiosity, as she stated the affair—^ a different impul^ in her, 
as my father would have it— wished her to take a peep at them through 
the k^hole. 

*'Ca]l it, my dear, by its right name,'* quoth my father, **and look 
through the keyhole as long as you will." 

NoUiing but the fermentation of that little subacid humour, which 
I have often STOken of in my father's habit, could have vented such an 
insinuation. He was, however, frank and generous in his nature, and 
at all times open to conviction ; so that he had scarce got to the 
last word of th& ungracious retort, when his conscience smote him. 

My mother was men conjugally swinging with her left arm twisted 
under hisi right in such wise that the inside of her hand rested upon 
the ^ck m his. She raised her fingers and let them fall, it soiild 
scarce be called a tap ; or if it was a tap ’twould have puzxled a casuist 
to say whether 'twas a tap of remonstiance or a tap of confesrion. 
My father, who was all sensibilities from head to foot, classed it right. 
Conscience redoubled her blow. He turned his face suddenly the 
other way, and my mother supposing his body was about to turn with 
it in order to move homewards, by a cross movement of hei right leg, 
keeping her left aa its centre, brought herself so far in front that as he 
turned his head he met her eye. Confusion again ! He saw a 
thousand reasons to wipe out the reproach, and as many to reproach 
himself. A thin, blue, chili, pellucid crystal with all its humours w 
at rest, the least mote or sp^ of desire might have been seen at the 
bbttom of it bad it existed— it did not. . . « 

A temperate current of blood ran orderly through her veins m aU 
months of the year, and in all critical moments both of the day and 
night alike; nor did she superinduce the least heat 
from the manual efoirescences of devotional tracts which wytoglntte 
or no meaning in thcini Nature is oft-times obliged to find one. And 
as lor my Mefs exam^e, 'twas so far frm being eitto aidwig.or 
akcltiiig ikerhiuttoi that was the jvlwle business of his hfe to keep aW 
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fatociet of that kiiM)l out of her head. Ifatiiipe had Motto her part to 
haire wared hjim this trouble $ and adiat was not a little Inoondstetiti 
my laUier knew it. And here am I sitting» this 12th day of Anpist, 
17661 in a purple jerkin and yellow pair m slippers, without either wia 
or eap on, a most tragi-comic^ completion of his prediotion, ** That I 
shonld neither think nor act like any other mop^s child, upon that 
very account” 

The mistake of my father, was*in attacking my mother's motive, 
instead of the act itself ; for certainly keyholes were made for other 
purposes ; and considering the act as an act which interfered with a 
true proposition, and denied a keyhole to be what it was, it became 
a violation of Nature, and was so far, you see, criminal. 

" It is for this reason, an’ please your reverence, Chat keyholes are the 
occasions of more sin and wtckcdiiess than all other holes in this 
world put together." 

Which lea)u me to my Uncle Toby's amours. 1 


CHAPTER II. 

Though the Corporal had been as good os his word in putting my 
Uncle Toby's great ramallie<wig into pipes, yet the time was tOo short 
to produce any great effects from it; it had lam many years squeezed 
up in the comer of his old campaign trunk, and as bad forms are not so 
easy to be the better of, and the use of candle-ends not so well 
understood, it was not so pliable a business as one would have wished. 
The Corporal with cheery eye and both arms extended had fallen back 
perpendicular from it a score times, to inspire it, if possible, with 
a better air. Had Spleen given a look at it, ’twould have cost her lady- 
ship a smile. It curled everywhere but where the Corporal would have 
it ; and where a buckle or two, in his opinion, would have done it 
honour, he could as soon have raised the dead. 

Such it was — or rather such would it have seemed upon any other 
brow ; but the sweet look of goodness which sat upon my Uncle 
Toby's, assimilated everything around it so sovereignly to itself, and 
Nature had moreover wrote G^Ueman with so fair a hand in every line 
of hb. countenance, that even his tarnished gold-laced hat and huge 
cockade of flimsy tafleta became him ; and though not worth a button 
in themselves, yet the moment my Uncle Toby put them oni they 
became serious objects, and altogether seemed to have been picked up by 
the hand of Science to set him off to advantage. 

Nothing in this world could have co-operated more powerfully to* 
wards this than my Uncle Toby’s blue and gold, jmd not quantity 
in some measure been necessary to grace ; in a period of fifteen or 
sixteen yean since they had been made, by a total inactivity in my Ukiele 
Tobg^s life, for he seldom went further than the bowling-green* ms blue 
and gold had become so miserably too strait for him, uat it wu 
the utmost dlfliimUy the Corporal was able to get him into ihm t fhe 
taking them np at the sleeves was of no advantage. They w#it limad, 
Itowenr, fiosm the hack* and at Ibo leatns of theridei^ lbc«»iat||e miWio 
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of Kitig WaUumu's reign ; and to shorten all description, they shone so 
bright against the snn that morning and had so metallic and doughty aa 
air with them^ that had mv Uncle Toby thought of attacking in annouri 
npthii^ could have so well imposed upon his Imagination, 

As w the thin scarlet breedies they had been unripped by the tailor, 
and as there was no alternative^ in my Uncle Toby's wardiolx^ he 
sallied forth in the red plush. 

The Corporal had arrayed himself in poor l,e Fcvre’s regimental 
coat ; and wth his hair tucked up under his Moutero cap, which he had 
furbished up for the occasion, marched thiee paces distant from his 
master; a whiff of military pride had puffed out his shirt at the wrist ; 
and upon that, in a black leatlicr thong dip^^ed into a tassel beyond the 
knx^ hung the Corporal's stick. My Uncle Toby canied his cane like 
a pike. 

"It looks well at least," quoth my father to himself. 


CHAPTER TIL 

My Uncle Toby turned his head more than once behind him to see how 
he was support^ by the Corporal ; and the Corpouil as oft as he did it 
gave a slignt flourish with his stick, but not vapounngly ; and witii the 
sweetest accent of most respect^l encouragement, bid his honour 
"never fear.” 

Kow my Unde Toby did fear, and grievously too ; he knew not (as 
my father had freproacned him) so much as the right end of a isoraan 
fiom the wrong, and therefore was nevci altogether at his ease near eny 
one of them, unless in sorrow or di^tiess ; then infinite a as his pity ; 
nor would the most courteous knight of romance have gone further, ac 
least upon one leg, to have wiped away a tear from a woman’s eye ; and 
yet excepting once that he was beguileil into it by Mis. Wad man, he Imd 
never looked steadfastly into one. 


CHArrER IV. 

•* She cannot," quoth my Unde Toby, halting, when they had marclred 
^ to within twenty paces of Mrs, Wadman's door— she chhnOt, 
Corpoial, take it amiss.^' 

"She will take it, an* please your honcui,” said ihe Corpdral, "just 
ae the Jew's widow at Eiabon took it of my brother I'om.'* 

" And how was that ? " quoth ray Uncle Toby, facing quite about to 

** Vour ^nour,** repUctl the Corporal, " knows of Tom’s misfortunes ; 
but thie has notning to do with them any fui ther than tbis^ that 
if Tewahod not married ue widow, or had it pthased God after their 
maiTUwti thal they had but put pork Into their mumges, the h^st 
ml had never beentakqn out of his warm bed, and dragged tb ihe Iti* 
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dUUUkm. Us a ctnMdplaoti’* Added Corp^ diakte }d« JniHIn 
**wlieii onceapoor eteature Is in, he U ui« an* plane iroin hoMl^ <qC 
Wif.’* 

*^*Tis vtKf troea** said my Uncle Tobj^ lookii^g gmvdy at Mr«f, 

" Wattenut^s house as he spoke. 

‘'^'Nothing,** continued the Cotporal, *'can be scr asd as csoofinnasent; 
for life, or so sweet, an* please your honour, as liberty. 

**NoUiiiig, Trim,** said my Uncle Toby, musing. 

** Whilst a man is free," cried the Corporal, giving a donrish with his 
stick thus : 

[Here follows a flourish of printer’s ink.] 

A thousand of my father’s most subtle syllogisms could not have said 
more for celibacy. 

My Uncle Toby looked earnestly towards his cottage and his bowling 
green. 

The Corporal harl unwarily conjured up the spnit of calculation with 
his wand ; and he had nothing to do but to conjure him down again 
with his story, and in this form of exorcism most unecclesiastically did 
the Coiporal do it. 


CHAPTER V. 

As Tom’s place, an’ please your honour, uas easy, and the weather 
warm, it put him upon thinking seriously ol settling himself lu die 
world ; and as it fell out about that time, Uut a Jew, wnokepit asauSagA 
shop in the same street, had the ill luck to die of astiangury, ana leave 
his widow in possession of a rousing tiade, Tom thought (as everybody 
in Lisbon was doing the best he could devise for himself), thara could 
be no barm in offering her his semce to carry it on> So without any 
introduction to the widow, except that of buying a pound of sausages at 
her shop, Tom set out, couniing the matter thus wnthin himself, as he 
walked along, that, let the worst come of it that could, he should at 
least get a pound of sausages for their woith, but if things went well,l^ 
should be siet up ; inasmuch as he should get not only a pound of 
sausages, but a wife and a sausage^shop, an* please your honour, into the 
bargain. 

“Every sen ant in the family, from high to low, wished Tom success ; 
aud I can fancy, on’ please your honour, I sec him this moment with 
his udiite dimity waistcoat and breeches^ and hat a little o^ one sidei 
passing jollilv along the street, swinging his stick, with a smile a^ a 
cheerful worn for everybody be met. But, alas 1 Tom 1 thou smiles^ 
no more,** cried the Coiporal, looking on one side of him upon th^e 
ground, as if be aposlrcphized him in hts dungeon. 

“ Poor fellow 1 " said my Uncle Toby feelingly. 

“ He was an honest, light-hearted lad, an* please you/ honour, m eyer 
blood wanned." 

** Then he resembled tbee. Trim," said my Uncle Toby, rapMlr. 

The Cnrporal blniAed down to hia fusers’ ends, artear of senuMi^ 
bnsbfuliiess, another of gratitude to my Uncle To^, and a leaf ofsorm 
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eyc,«4id ran sweetly down 
his dbe^ toj^tstHtr. My Uncle Tobgf's kindled^ as one lamn dditft it 
inotlier, and tsMng hold of the breast of Trim^s coat (whichbad %6en 
that of Le Fevre's), as if to ease his lame leg, bat in reality to giati^ i 
6ner feeli^, he stood silent tor a minute-and-a-hair, at the end of which 
he took his hand away, and the Corporal making a bow, went on with 
his stoiy of his brother and the Jew’s widow. 


CHAPTER VL“ 

“ When Tom, an’ please your honour, got to the shop, there was no* 
l^y in it but a poor negro girl, with a bunch of white fathers slightly 
tied to the end or a long cane, flapping away flies, not killmg thetn.”^ 

*Ti8 a pretty picture,” said my Uncle Toby, “she had suffered perse- 
cution, Trim, and learned mercy.” 

“ She was good, an’ please your honour, from nature as well as from 
hardships ; and there are circumst inces in the story of that poor friend- 
less slut that woald melt a heart of stone,” said Tiim, “and some dis- 
mal winter’s evening when your honour is in the humour, they bliall be 
told you with the rest of Tom’s story, for it makes a part of it.” 

“Then do not forget. Trim,” said my Uucle T )by. 

“ A negro bas a soul ? an’ please your honour,” said the Corporal 
(dottbtiiigiy.) 

**Iam not much versed, Corporal,” quoth my Uncle Toby, “in 
things of that kind $ but I suppose, God would not leave him without 
00^ any more than thee or me.” 

“It wbald be patting one sadly over the head of another,” quoth the 
Corporal. 

** It Would be so, ’’said my Uncle Toby. — “ Why then, an’ please your 
bonoufj is a black wench to m used worse than a white one ? “ 

“ I can give no reason,” said my Uncle Toby. 

“Only,” cried the t^orporal, shaking his head, “ because she has no 
one to stand up for her." 

“ ’Tis that very thing, Trim,” quoth my Uncle Tolw, “ which recom- 
mends her to protection, and her brethren with her. *Tis the fortune of 
war which has put the whip into her hands now, where it may be here- 
after, Heaven knows. But be it where it will, the brave, Trim, wiU uot 
use it nnkiudly.” 

“ God forbid,” sai^ the corporal. 

“ Amen,” responds my Uncle Toby, laying his hand upon his hoart. 

The Corporal returned to his story and went on, but with an embar- 
rassment in dolUg it whidi here and there a reader in this wo^ will 
Uot be able to compi^end 5 for by the many sadden transitions all 
Along, from one kind and cordial passion to another, in getting thus far 
on his way, he had lost the sporlablc key of his voice which gave sense 
and spirit to his tale. He attempted twice to resume it, bat could not 
please himself ; so giving a stout hem to rally liack the retreating 
spirits, and aiding Kature at the same time with his left awn akimbo on 
one side, and with his rig^it a little extended, supporting her oU the 
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CHAt»TER Vn. 

** As Tom, ao* please yoar honour, had no badness at that ti|ie 
the Mooridi girf, he passed on into the room beyond to talk to ^ Jaari 
widow about love and his pound of sausaues ; and heing, as 1 had told 
your honour, an open, cheery>hearted laa, with his character wrote in 
his looks and carriage, he tool^ a chair, and without much apology, but 
with great civility at the same time, placed it close to her at the tables 
and sat down. 

** There is nothing so awkward as conrting'a woman, an’ please your 
honour, whilst she is making sausages. So Tom began a discourse 
upon them : first giavely, ;is * How they were made, with what meat, 
herbs, and spice-* ; ’ then a little gaily, a$ ’ With what skins, and if they 
never burst, whether the largest were not the best,’ and so on ; taking 
care only as he went along to season what he had to say upon sausages 
rather under than over, that he might have room to act m." 

** It was owing to the neglect of that very precaution,” said my 
Uncle Toby, laying his band upon Trim’s shoulder, ” that Count de la 
Motte lost the battle of Wynenclale ; *he pressed too speedily into 
the wood i which if he had not done, Lisle had not fallen into oiir 
hands, nor Ghent and Bruges, which both followed her example. It 
was so late in the year,” continued my Uncle, Toby, and so terrible a 
season came on, that if things had not fallen out as they did, our troops 
must have perished in the open field.” 

‘*Why therefore may not battles, an* please your honour, as well 
as nmriiages, be made in heaven ?” My Uncle Toby mused. 

Rdigion inclined him to say one thing, and his high idea of military 
skill tempted him to say another ; so not being able to frame a reply 
exactly to hU mind, my Uncle To% said nothing at all ; and the Cor- 
poral finished his story. 

** As Tom perceived, an’ please your honour, that he gained ground^ 
and that all he had said upon the subject of sausages was kindly taken, 
he went on to help lier a little in making them, r irst, by taking hold 
of the ring of the sausage, whilst she stroked the furcM meat down 
with her hand, then by cutiing the strings into proper lengths and hold- 
ing them in his hand, whilst slie took Uieni out one by one ; then by 
putting them across her mouth, that she might take them out as she 
wanted them ; and so on frotn little to nfbre, till at last be adventured to 
tie the sausa^ himself whilst she held tlie snout. ^ 

** Now a widow, an’ please your honour, always chooses a ieeond 
husband as unlike the nrst as she can ; so the anair was more than 
half settled in her mind before Tom mentioned it 
” She made a feint, however, of defending herself by snatching dp a 
sausMO. Tom instantly laid hold of another. 

” ^ signed the capitulation, and Tom sealed it, and there wns an 
end of the matter,” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ALt womankind/* continued Trim> commenting upon hU story, from 
th^high^ to the lowest, an* please vour honour, love jolces; the 
diffldally U to know how they choose to have them cut, and ih^re is no 
knowing that but by tiying, as we do with our artillery in the field.” 

“ I like the comparison,’* said my Uncle Toby, “ better than the 
thingitseir/* 

' “Because your honour,” quoth the Corporal, “ loves glory more than 
plea^re.” 

“ I hope, Trim,*' answeted my Uncle Toby, ** I love mankind more 
than either, and as tlie knowledge of arms tends so apparently to the 
good and quiet of the world, and particularly that branch of it whidi we 
have practised together in our oowling^green, has no object but to 
shorten the strides of ambition, and entrench the lives and fortunes of the 
few from the plunderings of the many, whenever that drum beats in our 
ears, t trust, Corporal, we shall neither of us want so much immunity 
and fellow<»feeUng as to face about and march.** 

In pronouncing this, my Uncle Toby faced about Und marched 
firmly, as at the head of his company ; and the faithful Corporal, 
shouldering his stick, and striking bis Jiand upon his coat-skrrt as he 
took his first step, marched close behind him down the avenue. 

“ Now what can their two noddles be about?” cried my father to my 
mother; “by all that's strange, they are besieging Mrs. Wodmaii in 
form, and are marching round her house to mark out the lines of cir- 
cumvalUtioiK” 

“ I date say,” quoth my mother. But stop, dear sir, for what my 
mother dared to say upon the occasion, and what my father did say 
upon it, with her replies and his rejoinders, shall be read, perused, 
paraphrased, commented, and descanted upon— K>r, to say it all in a 
wora, shall be thumbed over— by posterity in a|chapter apart : 1 lay by 
posterity, and care not if I repeat the word again, for what has this 
book done more than the “ Legation of Moses ” or the “ Talc of a 
Tub ” that it may not swim down the gutter of time along with 
them? 

I will not argue the matter— time wastes too fast j every letter I trace 
tells me with what rapidity life follows my pen ; the days and hours of 
It, more precious, my dear Tcnny, than the rubies about thy neck, are 
dying over out heads, like light clouds of a windy day, never to i^ucn 
more ; everything presses on, whilst thou are twisting that lock. See, 
it grows grey ; and every time I kiss thy hand to bid adieu, and every 
absence which follows it, are preludes to that eternal separation which 
we are shortly to make. 

Heaven have mercy upon us both! 







CHAPTER IX. 

NoW» for what the world thinks of that ejaculatioa I would not gfve a 
groat. 


CHAPTER X* 

My mother had gone with her left arm twisted in my father^s till 
they had got to the fatal angle of the old garden wall where Dr. Slop 
was overthrown by Obadiah on the coach-horse 4 as this was direcdy 
op^^te to the front ot Mrs. Wadman's house, when my lather came to 
it he gave a look across, and seeing my Uncle Toby and the Corporal 
within ten paces of the door he tum^ about ** Let us just stop a 
moment,*' quoth my father, ** and sec with what ceremonies my brother 
Toby and his man Trim make their first entry ; it will not detain us," 
add^ my fattier, ** a single minute." — “ No matter if it be ten minutes," 
quoth my mother. 

** It will not detain us half a one," said my father. 

Tfie Corporal was just then setting in with thq story of his brother 
Tom and the Jew's widoW ; the story went on and on ; it had eoiso^ 
in it— it came back, and went on, and dn again ; there waa no end of it ; 
the reader found it very long. 

God help my father I He pish’d fifty times at every new altitude, and 
gave the Corporal's stick, with all its flourishings and daagUsga^ to as 
many devils as chose to accept of them. 

when issues of events like these my father is waiting for are hanging 
in the scales of fate the mind has the advantage of d^ging the prin- 
ciple of expectation three times, without which it would not have power 
to see it out 

Curiosity governs the first moment, and the second moment U all 
economy, to justify the expense of the fir&t ; and for the thir^ fourth, 
fifth, and sixth moments, and so on to the .day of judgment— 'Us a point 
of honour. 

1 need not be told that the ethic writers have assigned thia all to 
Patience ; but that virtue, methink% has extent Of dominion sufficient 
of her own, and enough to do in it, without invading the few dismantled 
castles which Honoar has left him upon the earth. 

My father stood it out as well as he could with these three auxiliaries 
to the end of Trim's story, *and from thence to the end of my 
Toby’s panegyric upon arms in the chapter fdlowing it ; when seeing 
that, instead of marching up to Mrs. Wadman’s door, they both faced 
about and marched down the avenue, diametrically opposite to his 
expectation, he broke out at once with that little suhacia sourness of 
humour which in certain sitaations distinguished his charset^, from 
that of all other men. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

“ lipw, what can their two noodles be about? ” cried my father, &c. 

“ I daresay,** said my mother, ** they ate mahjiig fortifications ” 

^*Not on Mrs. Wadman’s premises!” cued my father, stepping 
back. 

” 1 suppose not,** qhoth my mother. 

**l wisn,” said my father, raising his voice, **the whole science of 
fortification at the devil, with all its trampeiy of saps, mines, blinds 
gabions, sausaq-brays, and cuvettes.” 

“Tliey are foolish things,” said my mother. 

Now, she had a way which, by-the-by, I would this moment give 
away my purple jerkin, and my yellow slippers into the bargain, if 
some of your reverences would imitate — and that was, never to refuse 
her assent and consent to any pioposition my father laid before her 
merely because she did not understand it, or had no ideas to the prin- 
cipal word or term of art upon which the tenet or proposition rolled. 
She contented heiself with cloing all that hergodfatheis and godmothers 
promised for her, but no more ; and so would go on using a hard word 
twenty years tocher, and replying to it too, if it was a verb, in all 
its and tenses, without giving herself any trouble to inquire 

about it. 

This was an eternal source of misery to my father, and broke the 
neck, At.the first setting out, of more good dialogues between them 
than could have done the most petulant contradiction ; the few which 
survived were the better for the cuvettes. 

They are foolish things,” said my mother. 

** Particularly the cuvettes,” replied my father. 

Twas enough ; he tasted the sweet of triumph, and went on. 

“Not that they aic, properly speaking, Mrs. Wadman’s premises,” 
said my father, partly coixecting himself, because she is but tenant 
for life.'* 

** That makes a great difference” said my mother. ^ 

“ In a fool's hen^i” replied my father. 

“ Unless she should happen to have a child,” said my mother. 

“ ^t she mifst perSb^de my brother Toby first.” 

/* To be sure, Mr. Shandy,’* quoth my mother. 

“Though if it comes to persuasion,” said my lather, “Lord have 
mercy upon them.” 

“Amen,” said my mother, /fanii. 

“ Amen," cried m/father, yOr/wiOTo. 

** Ameni” sakl my mother again, but with such a sighing cadence of 
personal pity at the end of it as dUcomfited every fibre about my 
father. He ittsttnily tdok out his almanac ; but before he could untie 

Yoridk*i congregation coming out of churw became a full aipwer to 
one-half of hi^usinesi with it ; and my mother telling him it was a 
sacrament day, left him os little in doubt as to the other part. He pot 
his almanac into his pocket. 
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Tlie First Lord of the TreMury, thinking of ways mid meonsi poiUd 
not have returned home with a more emhanussed look. 


CHAPTER XU 

17K>k looking back from the end of the last chapter, and surveying the 
texture of what has been wrote, it is necessary upon fhis page and 
the hve following a good quantity of heterogeneous matter be inserted, 
to keep up that just balance betwixt wisdom and folly without which 
a book would not hold together a single yeaT4 nor is it a poor creeping 
digression (which, but for the name of, a man might continue as weu 
going on in the king’s highway) which will do the business ; no, if it 
IS to be a digression, it must be a good frisky one, and upon a frisky 
subject too, where neither the horse nor his rider are to be caught bnt 
by rebound. 

The only difficulty is raising powers suitable to the nature of the 
sm^nce. Fancy is capricious ; Wit must not be searched for ; and 
Pleasantry (good-natured slut as she is) will not come in at a call, was 
on empire to m laid at her feet. 

The best way for a man is to say his prayen. 

Only if it puts him in mind of his innrmittes and defects, ait well 
ghostly as bodily for that puipose, he will find himself rather worse 
after he has saia them than before — for other purposes better. 

For my own part, there is not a way, either moral or meebanieak 
under heaven, that I could think of which I have not taken with 
myself in this case ; sometimes by addressing myself directly to the 
semi herself, and arguing the point over and over again with her, upon 
the extent of her own faculties. 

1 never could make them an inch the wider. 

Then, by changing my system, and trying what eould be maderof it 
upon the body, by temperance, soberness, and chastity: ** These are 
good,'’ quoth 1 : ** in themselves they are good absolutely, they are good 
relatively, they are good for health, they are good for happiness In this 
world, they aitgooa for happiness in the next.” 

In short, they were good for everything but the thing wanted ; and 
there they were good for nothing but to leave the soul just as hiMven 
made it ; as for the theological virtues of faith, and hope, they (rive it 
courage ; but then that snivelling virtue of meekness (as my rather 
would always call it) takes it quite away again ; so you are exactly where 
you stalled. 

Now, in all common and ordinary coses there is nothing which I have 
found to answer so well as thi». 

Certainly, if there is any dependence upon lomc, and that I am not 
blinded by selMovc, there must be something of true. genius about me, 
merely upon this symptom of it, that 1 do not know what envy is ; for 
never do I bit upon any invention or device which tendettt lo the 
furtherance of good writing but I instantly make it public, willing 
that all mankind should write as well as myself. 

Which they certainly will when they think as little. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Now, in ordinaiy cases— that is, when I am ooljf stupid, and the 
thoughts rise heavily and pass gummous through my pen : 

Or that 1 tm ifpt, I know not how, into a cold uninetaphorical veb 
of infa^^pni Writing, and cannot take a plumb-lilt out of it for my soul ; 
somuatbeobligedr logo on writing like a Dutch commentator to the 
end of the chapter, unless something be done : 

I never stand conferring with pen and ink one moment ; for if a 
pinch of snuff or a stride or two across the room will not do the 
business for me, I take a lazor at once, and having tried the edge of it , 
upon the palm of my hand, without further ceremony, except that of* 
first lathering my beatd, I shave it oflf ; taking care only, if I do leave a 
hair, that it be not a gray one : this done, I change my shirt— put on a 
better coat —send for my last wig — put my topaz ring upon my finger ; 
and, in a word, dress myself from one end to the other of me after my 
best fnshipn. 

Now the devil in hell must be in it if this does not do ; for consider, 
sir, u every* mtn chooses to be present at the shaving of his own beard 
(tbouid^ there is no rule without an exception}, and unavoidably sits 
over against himself the whole time it is doing, in case he has a hand in 
it, the situation, like all others, has notions of her own to put into the 
brain. 

1 maintain it, the conceits of a rough-bearded man are seven ^ears 
more terse and juvenile for one single operation ; and if they did not 
run a risk of being quite shaved away, might be carried up by continual 
shavings to the highest pitch of sublimity. How Homer could write 
with so long a beard I don’t know, and as it makes against my hypo- 
thesis, 1 as little care. But let us letum to the toilet. 

Ludovicos Sorbonensis makes this entirely an affair of the body 
(e^wrwuce S 7 >a(<i) as he calls it, but he is deceived ; the soul and bod^ 
are joint-sharers in everything they get. A man cannot dress but his 
ideas get clothed at the same time; and if he dresses^ like a gentle- 
man, every one of them stands presented to his imagination gen- 
teelized along with him, so that he has nothing to do but take his 
pen and write like himself* 

For this cause, when your honours and reverences would know 
whether I write clean and* fit to be read, you will be able to judge full 
as well by looking into my laundress’s bill as my book : there was one 
single month in which 1 can make it appear that I dirtied one-and- 
thirty shirts with clean writing ; and, after all, was more abused, cursed, 
criticized, and confounded, and had more mystic heads shaken at me, 
for what I had wrote in that one month, than in all the other months of 
that year put together. 

But their honours and reverences bad not seen my bills. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

As, I never lisdany intentien of beginning the digressbn 1 amMldQg 
all this preparation for till I come tp the fifteenth chapter, 1 balB 
this chafer to pat to Whatever u«ie I think proper. I have twenty this 
moment feady fbr it. 1 could write my chaj^er o( ButtOn>hoIcs in 

Or my chapter of Pishes, which sbontd {wow them-** 

Or my diapter of Knots, in case their reverences have done W^h 
them— they might lead me into mischief The safest way ia io foUow tne 
tract of the learned, and raise objections against what 1 have been 
writing, though I dedare beforehand 1 know no moie than my hecll 
* bow to answer them. 

And first, it may be said there is a petting kind of tliersitical satire^ 
as black as the very ink it is wrote with (and, by*the-hy, whoever saH 
so is indebted to the muster*masterwgeneril of the Grecian army, {or 
soflkring the name of so ugly and foul-mouthed a man as tlterdtee t6 
continue upon his roll, for it has fuibished him with an epUhet). 
In these prodnetions, he will ur^e, all the personal washings and 
scmbbiQgs upon earth do a sinking genius no sort of good, but just 
the contrary, inasmuch as the dirtier the fellow is, the better geneimly 
he succeeds in it. 

To this I have no other answer— at least ready— but that (he Atch* 
bishop of Benevento wrote his nasty romance of the ** Galatea," as all 
the world knows, in a purple coat, waiacoat, and purple pair of 
breeches ; and that the p^nce set him of writing a commentary upon 
the book of the Revelations, as severe as it uasloi&ed upon by one part 
of the world, was far from being deemed so by the other, upon the 
single account of that investment. 

Another objection to all this remedy it its want of tuilversalily ; for- 
asmuch as the shaving part of it, upon which so much stress hi mid, 
by an unalterable law of nature, excludes one half of the species 
entirely from its use, all I can say is, that female writers, whetner Of 
England or of France, must even go without it. 

As for the Spanish ladies, 1 am in no sort of distiess. 


CHAPTER XV.- 

The fifteenth chapter is come at last, and brings nothing with It bhjt h 
sad statute of " How our pleasures slip from under us in this world 
For in talking of my digression, 1 declare before heaven I havtfifiad^ 
it ! ** What a strange creature is mortal man 1 ** igldlhe* 

'^*Tis very true,^ said I ; hot '(were better to get aH these 
of our heads and return to my Uncle Toby. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

When ny Uncle Toby aed the Corporal had marched down to the 
bottom Of the avenue^ they recollected their business lay the other 
vray ; «o they iaced about, and marched up straight to Mrs. Wadman's 
door. 

** I warrant your honour/* said the Corporal, touching his Montero 
cap with his hand, as he passed him in oraer to give a knock at the 
dm. My Unde Toby, contrary to his invariable way of treating his 
faithful servant, said nothing good or bod ; the truth was, he had not 
altogether marshaUed his ideas ; he wished for another conference ; and 
as the Corporal was mounting up the three steps before the door, he 
hewmed twice-^ portion of my Uncle Toby’s most modest spirits 
fled Et mh expulaoQ towards the Corporal; he stood with the 
rappetr of the door suspended for a full mWte in his hand, he scarce 
knew why« BrMget stood perdue within, with her finger and her thumb 
upon the Istch, benumbea widi expectation ; and Mrs. Wadman sat 
breatbless behind the window-curtain of her bed-chamber watching 
their approach. 

“Trim,” said my Uncle Toby ; but as he atticul 'ed the word the 
minute expiretl, and Trim let fall the rapper. 

My Uncle Toby, perceiving that all hopes of a conference wexc 
knocked on the h^ oy it, whistled ** Lillabullero. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

As Mrs. Bridgets finger and thumb were upon the latch, the Corporal 
did not knock as oft as perchance your honour’s tailor. I might have 
taken my example something nearer home, for 1 owe mine some five- 
and-twenty pounds at least, and wonder at the man’s patience. 

But this is nothing at all to the world, only ’tis a cursed thing to be 
in debt j and there seems lo be a fatality in the exchequers of some 
poor princes, paiticularly those of our house, which no economy can 
Dind down in irons ; for my own part, I am persuaded there is not any 
one prince, prelate, or potentate, great or small, upon earth, more 
desirous in his heart of keeping straight with the world than I am, or 
who takes more likely means for it. I never give above half-a-guinea, 
or walk with boots, or cheapen toothpicks, or lay out a shilling upon 
a band-box, the year round ; and for the six months 1 am m the 
country I am upon so small a scale, that with all the gp^ temper in 
the world, I ontdo Rousseau a bar length ; for I keep nciihcr man, nor 
nor btnse, Aor cow, nor dog, nor cal, nor anything that can eat ot 
atwk, mtMt a thb poor piece of a vestal (to ke^ fcny fire ink and w^ 
his genhtady as bad an appetite as myself ; but if you think this makes 
a phuosopber of me, I wouM not, my good people, give a rush for year 
jnagments. ^ 
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Tt«e pliiloioptiy. Bat thore is no treoHng the suMect wliilst W 
ancle b whistling ** Ullabullero.** 

Let os go into the house. ■ 


CHAPTERS EVnt AhD XIX. 
[Lefii a blank leaf.] 


CHAPTER XXII. 

We live in a world beset on all sides with mysteries' and riddles, and so 
*tis no matter, else it seems strange that Nature, who makes everything 
so well to ansv^er its destination, and seldom or never errs, unless for 
pastime, in giving such forms and aptitttdcs to whatever passes through 
lier hands, that whethei she designs for the plough, the caravan, the 
cart, or whatever other creatures she models, be it but an ass’s foal, you 
arc rare to have the thing you wanted ; and yet at the same time shoaM 
so eternally bungle it as she does in making so simple a thing as a 
married man. 

Whether it is in the choice of the day, or Uiat it is frequently spoiled 
in the baking by an excess of which a husband may turn out too cruaiy 
(you know) on one hand, or not enough so through defect of lieat on the 
other ; or whether this great artificer is not so attentive to the little 
Platonic ezigendes of that part of the species for whose use the is 
fabricating this, or that her ladyship sometimes scarce knows what sort 
of a hosband will do, 1 know not ; we will discourse aboot it after 
suppCT. 

It is enough that neither the observation itself nor tlie reasoning upon 
it are at all to the purposei but rather against it, since, with retpim to 
my Uncle Toby’s ntness for the marri^e state, nothing was ever Mtter t 
she had fonnea him of the best and kindliest day, had tempered it with 
her own ihilk, and breathed into it the sweetest spirit ; she had made 
him all gentle, generous, and humane; she had filled hi> hcait with 
trust and confi^ncc, and disposed every passage which led to it for the 
communication of the tebderest offices. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Miut. Budget had pawned all the little stock of honotir a poor cSiamberw 
maid was worth in the world that she would get to thd Mtom of ffte 
adatr fo ten days, and it was built upon one of the most ooncemiMo 
fMitUaia In Oatare^namely, tliat whilst my Unde Toby waa iqokhti 
love to her mistnsi, the Corpoed oould find nothing better to do thif 
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llMdbe td^lxiry ** And lllkt him as mudi as he will/’ slid 3ridget, 
** to ||fet it out of hhiL” ^ 

Fnendship haa two garments— an outer and an niider one. Bridget 
was serving her mistress’s interests in the one, and doing the 
whiph most pleased herself in the other, so had as many stahes depend 
ing upon my Uncle Toby’s wound as the devil himself; Mrs. Wadman 
hM Imt one^ and as it possibly might be her last (without ^scouraging 
Mrs. Bridget or discrediting her talents), was determined to play her 
cards herself. 

She wan^ not encouragement ; a child might have looked into his 
hand, there was spch a plainness and simplicity in his playing out wl^t 
trumps he had, with such an unmistriisting ignorance or the ten-ace, and 
so naked and defenceless did he sit upon the same sofa with Widow 
Wadman that a generous heart would have wept to have won the game 
of him. 

Let us drop the metaphor. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

AfTD the story too, if yon please ; for though I ha^'e all along been 
hastening towards this part of it with so much earnest desire, as well 
knowing it to be the choicest morsel of what I had to oflfer to the world, 
yet now that I am got to it, any one is welcome to take my pen and go 
on with the stor^ for me that will ; I see the difhculiies of the descriptions 
I lini going to give, aiid feel ray want of pow-ers. 

‘ It is one comfort at least to me that I lost some fourscore ounces of 
blood this week in a most uncritical fever which attacked me at the 
beginning of this chapter, so that 1 have still some hopes remaining it 
may be more in the serous or globular parts of the blood than in the 
subtle aura of the brain ; lie it which it will, an invocation can do no 
hurt, and I leave the affair entirely to the invoked to inspire or to inject 
me accordingly as he sees good. 


The Invocation. 

Gentle spirit of sweetest humoui , who erst didst sit upon the easy pen 
of my beloved Cervantes ; thou who glidest daily through his lattice and 
tumedst the twiligk of his prison into noonday brightness by thy 
presence, tinged his little urn of water with heaven-sent nectar, and all 
the time he wrote of Sancho and his master didst cast thy mystic mantle 
over his withered stump,* and wide extended it to all the evils of his 
life,— 

Turn in hither, I beseech thee. Behold these breeches. They are all I 
have in the world: that piteous rent was given them at Lyons. 

My ahUt% : see what a deadly schism has happened amongst thm, 
for the lape ate in Lombardy, and the rest of them here. I never had bat 
six. 

• He lost his hand at the battle of Lepanto, 
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histeiqper all the itray, w bad a tbtng U pa^ amid Jtoilta m 
bcMaira 3 thire laa^ be ups and downs, or bow tbe demon dboold w« det 
ii^lD wdleys where, nature spreads so many tables of -eatenaimhent 
'tSs nonsense to ImaKine they will lend you their miMWto be lhaksn to 
pieces <br nothing, wad unless yon pay twdve sons for greasinf yonr 
wheels, bow should the poor peasMit get butter to his bread r We 
really expect too mnch ; and for (he livre or two al)o?e par lor your 
suppers and bed^at the most they are but one shilling aim niaepence 
haif^ny— who would embroil their philosophy for it ? For heayena and 
for your own sake pay br-pay it with both bands open, rather than leave 
disappointment sitting drooping upon the eye of your £ur hostess and 
her damsels in the gateway at your departure 3 and besides, my dear 
sir, you get a sisterly kiss -of each of them worth a pound-^at least 1 
did, 

For my Uncle Toby’s amours running all the way in my head, they had 
the same effect upon me as if they had been my own ; I was in the most 
perfect state of bounty and go^will, and felt tbe kindliest hirmomy 
vibrating within me with every oscillation of the chaise alike, so that 
whetlicr roads were rou^h or smooth, it made no difference ; everything 
1 saw or had to do with touched upon some secret spring cither m 
sentiment or rapture. 

They were the sweetest notes I had ever heard ; and I instantly let 
down the fore-glass to hear them more distinctly. ’Tis Maria,” said 
the postUiion, observing I was listening, ” Poor Mutul” continued ho» 
(leaning his body on one side to let roe see her, for he was in a hae 
betwixt us), ** is sitting upon a bank, playing her vespers upon her 
pipe, with her little goat boide her.” 

The young fellow uttered this with an accent and a look so peilectiy 
in tune to a feeling heart, that I instantly made a vow I would i^ve 
him a four-and-twenty sous piece wHeii I got to Moulins. 

* * And who is poor Maria ? ” said I. 

*'The love and pity of all the villages around us,” said the postUUoA. 
** It is but thiue years ago that the sun did not shine upon $0 fair, so 
quick-wit^ and amiable a maid ; and better fate did Maria deserve 
than to Imve her banns forbid by the intrigues of the curate of the 
parish who published them.” 

He was going on, when Maria, who had made a short pause, the 
pipe to her mouth and began the air ^ain. '| 1 iey were the same 
note^ yet were ten times sweeter. ** It is thrn evening service to the 
Virgin,” said the young man, “but who has taught her to play Hj, or 
how she came by her pipe, no one knows. We think that Hekven 
has assisted her in both ; for ever since she has been unlet^ in her 
mind it seems her only consolation— she baa never qnoe had thkjpipe 
out of her hand, but plays that service upon .it alnicSt night and day/’ 

The postillion delivered this with so ttuen disoittion and nalntal 
eloquence, that I could not help deciphering something hi Up jfaee 
above his condition, and should hive silked out his history h^ pot 
poor Maria’s taken such fuU posses^ Of me. ^ 1 
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M 00 loy tKi« tinke ftlmost to tii« Uj&k vrhero Itoria ' 
ritlte. ttw WHi tit t thin white indket, With her hair, ail hot two 
tteeM dvAwti ttn into a sU^ net, with a few oliwe leaves twisted alitlie 
ihWtiltkially one side. She was beatittibl ; and if ever 1 felt thefigdl 
fofwe of an honest heartache, it was the moment I saw her. 

** God help her, poor damsel 1 Above a hundred masses,** said the 
posHllion, *'have been said in the several parities and convents aronnd 
for hei^ but without effect ^ We have sttll hopes, as she is sensible for 
short hstemli, that the Virgin at last will restore her to herself ; but 
her |tare^, who know her test, are hopeless upon that score, ML think 
her senila ste tost for ever.” 


As the postillion spoke this, Maria made a cadence so melancholy, 
so tender and doeralous, that I sprang ont of the chaise to help her, 
and fftad myself sitiiog betwixt her and the goat before I relapsed 
fhitn nofy enthusiasm. 

Marta looked wistfully for some time at me, and then at her goat, 
and then at me and then at her goat again ; and so on, alternately. 

•* Well* Maria,** said I softly, “ W'hat resemblance do you find?^* 

f do entreat the candid reader to believe me that it was from the 
httiublait conviction of what a beast man is that 1 asked thequestion ; 
and that I would not have let fallen an nnseasonaUe pleasantly in the 
venerable presence of misery, to be entitled to all the wit that ever 
Rabelais scattered ; and yet I own my heart smote me, and that I so 
smarted at the very idea of it, that I swore I would l up for wisdom, 
and utter grave sentences the lest of myda>s, and iicAei, never attempt 
aualn to commit mirth with man, woman, or clnld, the longest day I had 
to live. 

Al ibr writing nonsense to them, 1 believe there was a reserve {but 
that I leave to tlie world. 

Adioa* Maria 1 Adieu, poor hapless damsel ! Some time, but 
not now, I may hear thy sorrows from thy own lips. But 1 w'as 
deceived ; for that moment she took her pipe, and told me such a tale 
of woe with it* that 1 rose up, and with broken and irregular steps 
walked softly to my chaise. 

What an excellent inn at Moulins I 


CHAPTER XXV. 

WnitN we haVc got to the cud of this chapter (but not before) we must 
all turn back to thw two blank chapters on the account of which 
my honour has lain bleedittg this half-hour. I stop it by pullmjr off 
of my yellow slippers, and throwing it with all my yimracc to the 
opposite side of my room, with a declaration at the heel of it — 

That whatever r^mblance it may bear tohalf the chapters which m 
written In the worm, or, for aught I know, may be now writing m it, 
that it was as casual as the foam of Zeuxis his ho^ j besides, I look 
upon a dmptcr sritick has only nothing in it with 
sideriiig Wh& lirome ihiiigs there are in the world, that it is no way 
a ptepef sabl^ fcNifeatlire. 

why, then* was it left so ?'•> And here, without staying for my teply, 
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of my hook tyefoto the eiehteontli, &o 
Sot don't take it emtss. All f wiah that it may be a leamn lo tba 
wofld to let people tell their stories theil oiia way. 
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As Mrs Bridget opened the door before the Porporsl had well given the 
np» the interval hetwuct that and my Uncle Tobirs introductton into the 
parlour was so short that Kirs Wadman had but Just time to get irom 
Dehind the curtain, lay a Bible upon the table, and advance astep or two 
towards the door to rkeive him. 

My Uncle Toby saluted Mrs Wadman after the manner in which 
women were saluted by men in the year of our Lord God one Ihonouid 
Ileyen hundred and thirteen, then facing about, he marched up abreast 
with her to the sofa, and in three plain wonls, though not before 
he was sat down, nor after he was sat down, but as he was sitting down, 
told her be was in knre ; so that my Uncle Toby strained liimielf 
more in the declaration than he needed. 

Mrs Wadman naturally looked down, in expectation every moment 
that my Uncle Toby would go on, but having no talents for ampli^ca- 
tion, and love, moreover, of all others being a subject of whcih he was 
the least a master, when he had told Mrs Wadman onoe that he krred 
her, he let it alone, and left the matter to Vork after its own way. 

My father was always in raptures with this system of my Uncle 
Toby's, as he falsely called it, and would often say, that could his 
brother Toby to his process have added but a pipe of tobacco^ be hful 
wherewithal to have found his way, if there was ftUth in a Spaifi^ 
proverb, towards the hearts of half the women upon the globe. 

My Uncle Toby never understood what my father meant, nor wBl 1 
presume to extract more from it than a condemnation of an error which 
the bulk of the world lie under, but the French, every one of W to a 
man, b^teve in it, almost as much as the real presence*^-" llmt miking 
of love it making it.” 

I would as soon set about making a black»puddiiig by the same 
receipt. 

Let us goon. Mrs Wadman sal in expectation my Uncle Toby w«wld 
do so, to almost the first pulsation of that minute wherein lUenmL on 
one side or the other, generally becomes unfit ; so edging herself a Httie 
more towards him, and raieing up her eyes, sub-blowing as the did it# 
she took up the gauntlet, or the ducouise (if yowlike it lietter), and 
communed with my Uncle Toby thus. « 

**The cares and disquietudes of the marriage state,*’ mioth Mrs. 
Wadman, “ arc very great.”— “ 1 suppoie so^” said my Unde ToIibf*— 
"And therefore, when a person, ” continned Mst. Wndmaii, ^ll fo 
modi at his ease fis yon are-eo happy, Csptnin Bhandy, in ydiMm 


TivsTiMJtt ^9 

Wbndw what RaMii»#i* ««i«°« 

IMPS! qw(k itQr Uttole T<%, **ia the Commptt 

iW Ht my Unde Toby went on wnrilr, and kept wilihui his depth, 
tttyldg Mm. Wndinttt to sail upon the gulf ai she pleased. 

** As for children,” said Mrs. WadMan, h piindpal end 

pdkhapS of the institution, and the natural wish, I suppose^ A every 
patent, yet do not we find they are certain sonows and very unCertaui 
contfotta? And what is there, dear sir, to pay one for the heartaches, 
what CQKnpensatioik for the many tender and disquieting appxeheniions 
of a safihring and defenceless mother who brings them into life ? 

** I declare,*’ said my Uncle Toby, smit with pity, ** 1 know of none, 
unjeaa it be the pleasure which it has pleased God'^— -**’ 

*«AfiddMiGic!” quoth she. 


Chapter the NimUmtk* 

How there are such an infiaitude of notes, tnnes, cants, chants, airs, 
looks, and accents with which the word '< fiddlestick *’ may be pro- 
nounm in all such cases as this, every one of them impressiiig a sense 
^and meaning as different from the other as dirt from cleanliness, that 
ouuUts (for it is an affair of conscience on that scoie) reckon ^p no less 
than fourteen tliousand in which you may do either right or wrong* 

Mr8.Wadman hit upon the ** fiddlestick” which summoned up all my 
Unale Toby’s modest blood mto his cheeks. So feeling within himself 
tliat he bacf somehow or oihef got l^ond hi> depth, be stopped sh^t ; 
and without ewlering further either into the pains or pleasures of matri- 
mony, ho laid kis hand upon his heart, and made an offer to take them 
ns Itnegr wete apd share them along with her. 

When my Uncle Toby had said this, he did not care to say it again ; 
so casting his eye upon the Bible which Mrs. Wadman had laid upon 
the table, he took it up, and popping, dear soul, upon a passage in it 
of all others the most interesting to him — which was the siege of 
Jericho — he set himself to read it over, leaving his proposal of mar< 
riage, as he had done his declaration of love, to worn with her after 
its own way. Now, it wrought neither as an astringent nor a loosener; 
nor Uke opium, or bark, or mercury, or buckthorn, or any one ^Iriig 
which Nature had bestowed upon the world. In short, it worked 
not at all m her ; and the cause of that was that there was some- 
thing working there before. Babbler that I am 1 I have antici^ed 
what it was a dozen times. But there is fire still in the subject. 
AUoml 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Jt is natural for a perfect stranger who is going from London to 
l^inburgh to inquiie, before he sets out, how many miles to York, 
Which is about the half-way $ nor does anybody wonder if he goes on 
and asks about the dorporation, &c. 



3 ^ 

It tria Just «s natund for Mrs. Wadmao^ iibasa j6nt builiand wi^ 
all hii time aflUetM with a sciaticaj wish know how 
hip io the gtoin. ud how hx she .was* IMy tO' «nfe mam orkos In 
h<^ feelim in the one case than in the other. • . f . . 

' When MTS. Wadtaan Went round about by Kaumr to Mat me Vlide 
Toby’s groin, and engaged him to attack the point ot the havanoed 
omiaitetscatp, and mUe with the Dutch to tm the oouoteiigiMixd of 
^ Roch sword in hand, and then, with tender notes playhij; vmm hU 
ear, led him, all bleeding, by the handout of the trench, wiping her eye 
m he was carried to ms tent,— heaven, earth, sea, all was luted up i 
the springs of nature rose above their levels ; an angel of mency sat 
beside him on the sofa ; his heart glowed with fire ; and had he been 
worth a thousand, he had lost every heart of them to Mrs. Wadmmu 

** And whereabonts, dear sir," mioth Mrs. Wadmau, a little eatmrip 
cally, '*did you receive this sad blow?" In asking this question Mrs. 
Wadman gave a slight glance tovrards the waistband of my Uncle 
Toby’s red plush breeches, expecting, naturally, as the shortest reply 
to it, that my Uncle Toby would lay his forefinger upon the place. It 
fell out otheiwise ; for my Uncle Toby, having got his wound before the 
gate of St. Nicolas, in one of the traverses of the trench opposite to 
the salient angle of the demi-bastion of St. Roch, he could at any 
time stick a pin upon the identical spot of ground where he was stand- 
ing when the stone struck him ; this struck instantly uoon my Uncle 
Toby’s^sensorium, and with it struck his large map oi the town and 
citadel of Namur and its environs, which he had purchased, and pasted 
down upon a board by the Corporal’s aid, during his long illness. It 
had lain with other military lumber in the garret ever since, and accotd- 
ingly the Corporal was detached into the garret to fetch it. 

My Uncle Toby measured off thirty toises w’iih Mrs. Wadman’i 
scissors from the returning angle before the gate of St. Nicolas, and 
with such a virgin modesty laid her finger upon the place thal the 
goddess of dece^, if then in being — if not, it was her shade— shook 
her head, and with a finger wavering across her eyes, forbade her to 
explain the mistake. 

unhappy Mrs. Wadman ! 

For nothing can make this chapter go off with S{nrit but an apos- 
trophe to thee; but my heart tells me that, in such a crisis, an apos- 
trophe is but an insult in disguise. 


CHAPTER XXVII, 

My Uncle Toby’s map is carried down into the kitchen. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

It was like the momentary contest in the moist eyelids of un April 
morning, whether Bridget should laugh of lay. 





TRlirkAM SHANDY, 




w Wtvt stttfeeM ^ % foUitig*piii^it W9S ten to <me she had laughed. 

Shif Iftid It 4own j she cried ; and had one single tear oi ttiem bnt 
tilMl of mtmm, foU aorrowfal would the Covforal's heart l^ve been 
that 1;^ had used thwargument ; tnit the Coqioral understood the sex, a 
ttudor to a terce at least, better than my Unde Toby, and acoord- 
he assailed Mrs. Bridget after this manner, 
know, Mrs Bridget,** said the Corporal, giving her a most 
reapedlbl kiss, **that thou art good and modest liy nature, and art 
withhl ao generous a girl in thyself, that, if 1 know thee rightly, thou 
wonldst not wound an in«ect, much less the honour of so gallant and 
worfh^f n soul as my master, wast thou sure to be made a countess 
of; but thon bast been set on and deluded, dear Bndget, as is often 
a WOmiti's base, to please others more than themselves ” 

Bridget’s eyes poured down at the sensations the Corporal excited 
**Tml me, tell me, then, my dear Bridget,** continued the Coiporal, 
taking hold of her hand, which hung down dead by hei side, and giv 
mg a second kiss, whose suspicion has misled thee^ ’ 

Bridget sobbed a sob or two, then opened her eyes , the Corporal 
wiped them with the bottom of her apron , she then opened her heart 
and told him all 


CHAPTER X\X 

My Uncle Toby end the Corporal had gone on separately with their 
operations the greatest part of the campaign, and as effectually cut off 
from all oommumcation of what either the one or the other had been 
doing, as if they had been separated from each other by the Maes oi 
the Sambre 

My Unde Toby, on his side, had presented himself every afternoon 
in hts red and silver, and blue and gold alternately, and sustained an 
mftmty of attacks in them without knowing them to be attacks, and so 
had nothing to communicate 

The Coiporttl, on his side, m taking Bndget, by it had gamed con- 
siderable advantages, and consequently had much to communicate ; but 
w^t were the advantages, as well as what was the manner by which he 
had seised them, required so nice an historian that the Corporal duist 
not venture upon it , and as sensible as he was of glory, would rather 
have been content to have gone bareheaded and without laurels for 
ever, than torture his master s modesty for a single moment 

Best of honest and gallant scivanls * But I have apostrophized thee, 
Tnin, once before, and could I apostrophise thee also (that is to say) with 
good company, I would do it without ceremony m the very next page 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Now my Uncle Toby Ind one evening laid down his pipe upon the 
table, and was counting over to himself upon his finger ends (beginning 
at his thumb) all Mrs Wadman’s perfections, one by one , and happening 
two or three times together, either by omitting some or counting others 
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twice over» to puazle himself sadly before he could get beyond his 
middle hnger, ‘^Pr'ythee, Trim/’ said lie, taking up his pi^ i^ID| 
** bring me a pen and ink.” Trim brought p^r nilso ^ 

“ Take a full sheet, Tnm/’ said my Unde Toby, inaUng a sign with 
his pipe at the same time to take a chan and sit down close by him at 
the table The Corporal obeyed, placed the paper directly before him, 
took a pen and dipped it in the ink 
*^She has a thousand virtues, i rim,” said my Undie Toby. 

“Am 1 to set them down, an’ please your honour?" quoth the 
Corporal. 

“ But they must be taken in their ranks," leplied my Uncle Toby , 
“for of them all, Trim, that i^hich wins me most, and uhich is a 
security for all the rest, is the compassionate turn and singular humanity 
of her character T protest " added my Uncle 1 oby, looking up, as he 
protested it, towaids the top of the ciiling, " tint u.is I her brothei, 
Tnm, a thousandfold, she could not make more constant or more tender 
mcmiries after my sufferings, though now' no moic.’ 

The CorjKiral made no reply to my Lncle Ioby’> protestations bu* 

/ by a short cough ; he dipped the second time into itic ink horn, and my 
Uncle Toby, pointing u ith the end of his pipe .as close to the top of 
the sheet, at the left hand comer of it, as he could set it, the Corpoial 
wrote down the word Ih mamh— thus 
“Pr’yihee, Corporal," said my Uncle Toby, as soon as Trim bad 
done It, “ how often does Mrs Budget inquire after the wound on the 
cap of thy knee, which thou received^t at the battle of Landen’ ” 

“ She never, an’ please your honour, inquires after it at all " 

“That, Corporal," said my Lncle Toliy, with all the triumph the 
goodness of his nature would permit, “ that shows the difference in the 
character of the mistress and maid Had the fortune of wai allotted 
the same mischance to roe, Mrs \\ admin would ha\e inquired into 
every circumstance relating to it a humhed limes ’—"She would have 
inquired, an' pleise your hunoui, ten times as o ten about your lionoiir s 
groin The pain, Trim, u equally excruciating, and eompasuon has 
as much to do with the one os the other " 

“ God bless your honoui/’ cued lit ( orjioral, “ winl has a woman’s 
compassion to do with a wouna u}ion the can ( f a ni m knee * Had 
yoUT honour’s been shot into ten ihuusand aplinttrs at the affair of 
Idnden, Mrs. Wadman w uld Insc tronbUd her head as little about it 
as Bnd^t ” 

My Uncle Toby gave a long whis Ic, 1 ut in a note which could 
scarce be heard across the table 

The Corporal had advanced too fir to retire in three wuds he 
told the rest 

My Uncle Toby laid d)wn his pipe as gently up n the fender a> 
if It had been spun from the unravtllm^'s of a ’•pulci s web 
” 1 ct us go to my bioMicr Shandy's," said h 
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